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ARABS THRESHING. 


The romance of Eastern lite, though fast dis- 
appearing before the advancing strides of a high- 
er civilization, is yet sufficient to invest the Orient 
with a peculiar interest in the eyes of the citizens 
of the Western world. An almost instinctive 
sentiment bids us turn our faces towards the cra- 
dle of our race, and we listen, with a natural 
avidity to accounts of the characteristics of the 
peculiar people who dwell in the land over which 
the day god rises, and who have preserved many 
distinguishing customs and observances for cen- 
turies and centuries. The tales of the Arabian 
Nights possess nearly as much charm for us, as 
we read them by our firesides, as for the bearded 
Oriental, who with the amber mouth-piece of his 
Pipe applied to his lips, reclining in some East- 
ern caravanserai hears them from the mouth of a 
professional story-teller, the medium of the pop- 
ular literature of the East. . 


19 


It is among Eastern scenes that we propose to 
make a brief excursion with the er, aiding 
our conceptions of them by glancing at the en- 
gravings from designs by a traveller perfectly 
familiar with Algeria, Egypt, Palestine, and Tur- 
key in Europe. Our first picture is an agricul- 
tural scene, In the foreground of a level field, 
surrounded by swelling hills and ornamented 
with the graceful palm-tree, an Arab is employed 
threshing out grain by means of horses ieul- 
tural machinery being unknown in the East. 
The horses are driven round in a circle, assist- 
ants turning the straw, until every particle of the 
grain is completely separated from the ear. The 
animals are Teewned together and also attached 
to. a post in the centre of the space round which 
a A revolve. The practice of employing ani- 

to thresh grain is of the remotest antiquity, 
and is spoken of in scripture. The Dutch at 
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the Cape of Good Hope employ the same process, ~ 
and the descendants of the Dutch and German | 


settlers of New York and Pennsylvania thresh 
out their oats with horses, in the manner of the 
Arabs, to this day. 

Our next illustration represents a group of 
Arabs returning from hunting the gazelle. This 
sport is one which they follow with. the keenest 
zest. A trained falcon is used in taking this 


beautiful animal, as its speed battles the fleetness | 


of the swiftest hounds. The hawk dashes swift- 


ly on the gazelle, and so terrifies and confuses | 


the poor animal that it easily becomes the prey 
of the sportsman. The gazelle is the smallest 
of the deer family, and is exceedingly slender 
and graceful. It is easilytamed. Its lange eyes 
are celebrated by the Eastern poets for their Jus- 
trous darkness, and no higher compliment can 
be paid an Eastern belle than to tell her that her 
eyes are like those of the gazelle. 

The animated scene presented by an “ Arab 
bazaar” next arrests our attention. Here are 
veiled ladies making their purchases of costly 
silks and perfumes, vouths bargaining for lus- 
cious fruits, the returning traveller on his trusty 
camel, while the vista discloses that characteris- 
tic feature of an Eastern settlement the dome of 
the sacred mosque. The bazaars present the 
most ample field for the study of the European 
tourist, or the artist who wishes to familiarize 
himself with the costumes, manners and physique 
of the East. Here are to be seen those costly 
wares which have a world-wide reputation, the 
shawls, slippers, pipes, robes, sabres, dyes, per- 
fumes, ete., much prized in the East. Jewels, 
fruits, the “‘kohl,” henna and other articles in- 
dispensable to the ladies’ toilettes, are here ex- 
posed for sale. All colors and costumes are 
mingled in the tide of life that flows among the 
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bazaars. The Eastern ladies pay much attention 
to their personal appearance—indeed they have 
little else to occupy their minds about. They 
wear no stockings. Their pretty feet, undistort- 
ed by tight shoes, are as spotless and well kept 
as their hands. Yellow morocco, or richly em- 
broidered velvet slippers, a kind of pointed shoes, 
without heels or lacings, are commonly worn on 
the feet. In their toilette they adopt many curi- 
ous practices to heighten their natural charms. 
Instead of allowing their eyebrows to grow free- 
ly, they diminish their breadth, and preserve 
only a very narrow arch. They dye the edge of 
the lids black with a preparation of antimon 
called kohl. To heighten the whiteness of their 
skin, they commonly dye their nails, the ends of 
their fingers and the soles of their feet black and 
red, with a preparation of the leaves of the henna, 
the lausonia inermis of Linneus. Large black 
eyes, shaded with long lashes, and sparkling 
with vivacity, impart a grand expression to their 
countenances. heir noses are small, and often 
slightly flattened. They have large but well 
ormed mouths, although the lips are sometimes 
thick. Their teeth are very even and brilliantly 
white, and contrast with their complexions. 
They are generally remarkable for the elegance 
ot their shape. The vertebral column is arched, 
the limbs regular and rounded, the hands and 
feet small and smooth. The bust is large and 
well developed, and undisfigured, as in Europe, 
by the tyranny of fashion. Their step is light 
and firm; their attitudes majestic; their ges- 
tures, full of grace, remind you of the souvenirs 
of antiquity of which they have preserved some 
practices and traits of resemblance. 

The large engraving which follows represents 
the arrival of a band of travellers at one of those 
diamonds of the desert, an oasis with its wel- 
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AN ARAB BAZAAR. 


come spring of water. 
spots in the waste of a fruitless life. If the 
desert. has been like to the ocean, the camel 


to the ship, then these verdurous — are | 
islets in the sand-deep. Who can deseribe the | 


joy of the caravan, as after toiling through many 
weary miles of burning sand, the supply of wa- | his disloyal entertamers seized him, tied his 


ter nearly exhausted, even the patient and long- 
enduring camels showing tokens of suffering, 
the feathery crown of the palm-trees, serving as 
landmarks, indicates that the place of rest and 


Thay are like sunny | douar of Hamma, a village on the road to Phil- 


lipeville, where ay had been accorded 
him. The sight his girdle, swelled with 
specie, was the cause of this violation of the 
sacred rites of hospitality. When he had par- 
taken of a hearty supper, and was sound asleep, 


hands behind him, gagged him to prevent his 
outcries, then took his money, unbound him, but 
did not remove the cag, hen his hands were 
once free, our hero, am did not lack courage, 


refreshment is near at hand,—where the hand of | was suddenly inspired with an idea which he 


God has placed an ever-during fountain, and the 
hand of man walled in and fenced it from injury. 
Fatigue, even despair, is forgotten in a moment. 
Every foot regains its elasticity. The horses 
and camels, surer in their instincts than man in 


acted on. Seizing his knife, he cut off a piece 
of his burnoos, dug a hole in the ground oppo- 
site the offending tent, and placed the fragment 
of cloth in it. This operation accomplished, he 


| went to Constantine with all possible speed, 


his reason, feel that relief is at hand, and need | 


no urging to press forward. And © the deli- 
cious draughts of gladness that are quaffed from 
that abounding fountain. The halt of a caravan 
at a well is one of the most interesting episodes 
of desert life. 

The next picture delineates the Arab’s tent, 
his movable home, all the house that he can 
call his own in his long wanderings. Here he 
finds shelter from the parching rays of the neon- 
tide sun, and rest after the fatiguing journey of 
the day. To this tent the stranger who claims 
hospitality is ever welcome, and though the host 
might rob the same man if he met him in the 
desert, still he is secure from pillage when once 
beneath the shadow of the tent. A violation of 
the rites of hospitality, in this respect, is v 
rare, and regarded as very discredituble. Still, 
it chanced, some time ago, that an Arab of the 
tribe of Zerdezus, who was going to Constantine 
(in Algeria) to buy cattle, was plundered in a 


where his first care was to lodge a complaint be- 
fore the Arabic burean. “ Hast thou witnesses?” 
asked the officer. “‘ No, Sidi,” replied the Arab; 
“but you can send and seek for the guilty ones.” 
These last, arrested and brought before ‘the offi- 
cer by the Moorish police, energetically denied 
the theft, and declared that they did not know 
the complainant. The latter, then, showing the 
hem of his garment from which the piece had 
been cut, related what he had done, and indi- 
cated the precise spot where the officers would 
find the piece, buried before the robbers’ tent. 
This was done, and the fragment fitting the gap 
exactly, the chief ordered the accused to restore 
the stolen money, inflicted a heavy fine upon 
them, and, moreover, sent them to prison. 

The last engraving of this series represents the 
females of an Arab family preparing food. The 
burthen of. domestic labors of all kinds falls 
upon the women, the men, like the Indian chief- 
tains of North America, deeming it a degrada- 
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tion to engage in them. The women, whatever 
may be thought of the style of their tage or 
are very dexterous in their performance of culi- 
nary operations, baking and broiling even when 
mounted on camels, in the case of a retreat be- 
fore an advancing enemy. Ordinarily the cook- 
ing is done in the manner represented in our 
sketch. 

Though retaining many of the traits and cus- 
toms of their ancestry, and occasionally boast- 
ing of some chief, such as Abd-el-Kader, worthy 
of their old renown, the Arabs of to-day are a 
sadly degenerate race. The invasion of the 
west by the Arabs, in the 7th century, is, with- 
out question, one of the most surprising revolu- 
tions in the history of humanity. In the Asiatic 

ninsula designated by the name of Arabia, 

ived, from time immemorial, a people who, al- 
though they had acted as intermediaries in the 
commerce of Europe and Asia, never felt any of 
those great shocks of which the East had been 
the theatre. Their sands or their valor had al- 
ways shielded them from foreign invasions and 
conquests ; they had never experienced the want 
of changing their country, or of exercising an 

influence whatever on the destinjes of the world. 
If, as certain philologists assert, they had at one 
time extended outwardly, they soon fell back 
on their peninsula, and there their independent 
and solitary existence surrendered them to all 
the influences of the soil they inhabited. “ The 


earth,” says 2 contemporary writer, “had acted 
profoundly on man, and in the midst of their 
constantly-moving sands, the Arabs had accus- 


tomed themselves to a wandering and vagabond 
life, and ceaseless evolutions. No common cen- 
tre, on this shifting ground, had been able to 
group their numerous tribes, which seemed con- 
stantly to float at hazard in a wild independence. 
They lived without order or rule. The anarchy 
which consumed them armed them continually 
against each other, and they wore out, in these 
intestine struggles, the energy peculiar to their 
race.” Their religion had first been Sabbaism, 
that is to say, the belief in a divinity chiefly in- 
habiting heaven; but, at the same time, spread 
throughout the whole universe, and communi- 
cating to all things, through the medium of the 
stars, motion and life; one in his essence, mani- 
fold in his exterior manifestations, appearing in 
the world in various forms, which were his suc- 
cessive personifications, and which changed in- 
cessantly from one to the other; a god, in a 
word, the cause and material of a universe and 


eternal metamorphosis, very similar to the divin-. 


ities of India, and the god of the Stoic philoso- 
phy. This religion they dated back to Abraham, 
the father of Ishmuel, and first author of their 
race. ‘They ended by sinking into a supersti- 
tious adoration, either of celestial bodies, or of 
terrestrial symbols, designed to represent them 
on the earth, temples, idols, sacred stones, amu- 
lets, etg., and their religion was almost entirely 
changed into a gross idolatry. 

This people, who lived in ignorance, almost 
unknown by the rest.of the world, and who hard- 
ly knew their own history, were yet summoned, 
in the 7th century, to high and glorious destinies, 
The old world had just perished ; the new world 
was not yet born. To the painful death throes 
of antiquity succeeded, amid a terrific chaos, the 
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laborious birth of the modern age. For the ac- 
complishment of this great transformation of 
humanity, it was necessary that the East and the 
North p bert strive together, and mingle, in 
some way, on the battle-ticlds of the West. In 
this encounter, and necessary commingling of 
all the great races, the Arab nation was the cham- 
pion, the representative of Asia, the oriental ele- 
ment. They possessed, in fact, all the qualities 
useful to the great part they were going to per- 
form for the first time in the history of the world. 
They were young—so young that they had hard- 
7 the bounds of infancy; they had the 
orce, the fire, the daring, the faith.and the cour- 
age of youth; they were. not only brave, they 
knew how to fight; for their internal struggles 
had, for a long time, accustomed them to the 
difficulties and. dangers of war; if they cultiva- 
ted neither the arts nor the sciences, if they did 
nothing but pillage or raise flocks, they were apt 
for everything; if they sometimes were guilty 
of acts of rapine and cruelty, they often showed 
themselves , noble and generous. They 
had ardent imaginations ; they loved poetry pas- 
sionately ; they spoke a magnificent language ; in 
fine, they were as little attached to the earth as 
the burning sands in the midst of which they 
had wandered, the sport of chance, for so many 
centuries with their flocks. As the writer above 
quoted says, they had only to trace a path in the 
stormy waves which beset them, to make a river, 
broad and deep, capable of sweeping away, in 
its course, nations and empires. The pathway 
was traced, and the river rolled, at the command 
of Mahomet, the last of the prophets, as the 
Arabs call him. Who knows not that, at the 
voice of this man of genius, the Arabs, before 
so divided, rushed, as one man, and with irresis- 
tible fervor and enthusiasm, to the conquest of 
the entire world? Who is not aware that if 
Karl Martel had not arrested them at Poitiers, 
they would have realized the dream of their am- 
bition, which was to supplant by violence, every- 
where, Christianity by Mahometanism? Who 
has not remarked that, as soon as they had quit 

ted their native land, they became civilized and 
civilizing, pouring forth a torrent of imagination 
and learning ; that they cultivated, with maryel- 
lous success, arts, sciences and letters, while all 
the rest of Europe was plunged in profound bar- 
barism; that their civilization perished with 
them, when they were driven from the countries 
they had conquered ; and that, after Mahomet, 
Arabia, becoming what she was before him, re- 
lapsed into that stagnant, motionless condition 
in which we now behold her plunged.? 

The Arabs of to-day live as in the time of 
Abraham, in the same patriarchal simplicity, the 
same love of independence, the same disdain of 
civilization. ‘The Arab only knows the teaching 
of his prophet. ‘There is all his science; he ad- 
mits no other. Thus the Koran is the Alpha 
and Omega, and the encyclopedia of the Arabs. 
The children learn to read in the Koran ; the 
young people learn its verses by heart; the wo- 
men wear them in amulet-bags in their bosoms ; 
in a word, outside of the Koran, nothing exists, 
nothing is done. It is the civil and religious 
law of the Mussulman. 
_ The Arab is in all 
type of his prophet 


ints modelled on the 
ahomet. Loving com- 
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merce, he is a shepherd, trader and traveller ; on 
the other hand he detests manual labor and sub- 
mits to it with regret. The Arab women do all 
the work in the tribes. They are at once millers, 
bakers, cooks, washerwomen, tailoresses, ete. ; 
they serve as factotums to their lords and mas- 
ters, demigods who despise work, who kill time 
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by riding in fantasias, or enjoying their eternal 
far-niente in the sun. 

The Arab has an instinctive repugnance to our 
civilization, with its glorification of labor, to our 
manners, to all owr customs and our dress. 
When the Arabs of the desert celebrate their 
carnival, they dress a negro in our clothes, and 
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arade him about through a town, playing the 
amidst the laughter 
of the crowd. It is the same with the tent which 
suits the nomadic and religious life of the Arab. 
Like Anteus, he finds the secret of his strength, 
his power and heroic resignation in the touch of 
his native soil. The earth is at once the temple, 
the pavement, the footstool and the pillow of the 
child of Ishmael. Other reasons also induce 
him to prefer the tent to the European dwelling. 
In it he can receive his domestic animals: the 
horse, goat, sheep and dog are, to a certain ex- 
tent, a part of the Arab family. The horse plays 
with his children, who clamber boldly over its 
legs; the dog devours the fragments Jeft in the 
wooden bowl from which his master has just 
eaten; the goats and sheep sleep with him, In 
a word, the animal is a member of the corpora- 
tion, a guest of the tribe, an inferior brother. 
European writers have generally pronounced 
erroneous judgments on the Arabs. Although 
less civilized, the sons of Ishmael may boast 
themselves our masters in many things. They 
possess instincts more powerful and. vigorous 
than ours. They are tormented neither by our 
complex wants nor by our multiple ideas. They 
know not our unbridled ambitions, our fevérish 
anxicties, our mean self-love, our versatile pas- 
sions, our feelings of envy, our insatiable desires, 
ow discouragements and deceptions, God and 


the desert suffice for their aspirations. The ideal 
of the Arabs is to make the Mecéa pigrinage. 
t 


While we expand our attention over a thousand 
books and millions of papers, they concentrate 
theirs on a single work—the Koran. 

The Arabs oppose to our daily anxieties an 
unalterable quiet, a holy resignation to the inevi- 
table evils of destiny, to our mental doubts, a 
divine love, to our meannesses an admirable 
loftiness ; in a word, they possess the strength, 
the majesty and the virtues imparted by a con- 
stant communion with nature. We can teach 
them arts and sciences, but they can teach us the 
dignity of life. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger on visit- 
ing an Arab settlement is the admirable serenity 
of its inhabitants. These men, enveloped in 
their woolen rags, walk with the pride of victors. 
You would think them demi-gods, whose con- 
stantly placid souls do not participate in the suf- 
ferings of humanity. You would think these 
beings, living on water, figs and barley bread, 
travelling through “dust, and sleeping on the 
ground, exposed to the vicissitudes of the weath- 
er, wretched, but to them, joy and grief, every- 

hing, is comprised in two words—sun and rain. 

The Arab, like other people, elsewhere, is only 
a reflection of his universe. He who has seen 
the sky of these regions, the immense sands of 
the desert, the tortured mountains of Tell repre- 
senting the petritied waves of a furious sea; he 
who has felt his passions rise in contact with a 
tropical sun inflaming infinite space, or dreamed 
in fresh and limpid nights under the olives and 
palms of the oasis, knows, as well as if he had 
passed his life in a douar, the moral physiognomy 
of the Arab, severe and voluptuous, fiery in ac- 
tion, motionless in repose, hospitable and cruel, 
adventurous and resigned, intelligent, enthusias- 
tic and ignorant. 7 

Man and the earth have a co-relation too inti- 
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mate not to resemble each other. African na- 
ture which proceeds by powerful manifestations, 
by bold jets, by grand and serene lines, explains 
the calm fanaticism, the poetical dignity of the 
Arab, and his poetical manner of acceptmg life. 

For a European, there is no spectacle more 
curious and instructive than that of a market- 
place, for the Arabs having neither court-house, 
nor prison, nor exchange, nor bourd of com- 
merce, nor newspapers, the legal and commercial 
transactions are conducted in the broad daylight 
on the public square. In Africa, the natives do 
not go to market only to buy and sell; relations 
and friends of different tribes meet there and tes- 
tify the liveliest sympathy by numberless mani- 
festations. They aceost each, kissing the head 
as high as the temples, and touch the bornouse 
with an eager hand, which they afterward press 
to their lips. The old men (the sheiks) are the 
object of universal attention. It is a picture 
worthy of antiquity. Each one strives to be the 
first to meet them and press their garments to 
his lips. To these demonstrations the sheiks in- 
variably reply, “May Allah bless thee! may 
Mahomet enlighten thy path!” 

Conversation then commences. . Leading each 
other by the hand, they go and sit where they can 
converse at ease, on the carpets of the Moorish 
coftee-houses, or listen to the songs of wandering 
troubadours, who, crouching like sphynxes, chant 
romances in a plaintive tone, accompanying 
themselves with be flute, the monochord and the 
bendair (tambourine). 

What delicious hours of far-niente glide away 
in listening to this strange musie in the Moorish 
coffee-houses of Tlemecan! The readers of the 
Mayazine may be gratified with the following 
literal translation of one of these Arab songs : 

“O, thou who art white as the jessamine, with 
the step of a gazelle, I swear by thy bright eyes 
that [ am the slave of their lustrous beams. 

“The pomegranate glows upon thy cheeks. 
In the excess of my transport, I exclaimed, ‘Ah, 
her beauty is a net that I cannot escape !’ 

“My trouble exceeds all troubles. Delicate 
houri, whose movements full of grace bear away 
the palm from the waving of green branches, 
when shall I be united to the object of my adora- 
tion, to end the torments which steal sleep from 
my eyelids ? 

“Come in the morning to my garden watered 
with the dews of heaven. Spring comes to 
bring us flowers; its path is sweet as that of the 
zephyr; the dew, like pearls at random scattered, 
exhales the odor of musk, 

“My gazelle has said, ‘Behold me! I have 
come to seek thee. ‘The laurel-roses bow their 
heads to greet us ; the odor we breathe from the 
balmy cheeks of the orange would animate the 
ashes of the dead.’”’ 

At the markets also, quarrels are ended, law- 
suits settled, and judicial courts held in the open 
air. The Arab tribunal is composed of a single 
aga, distinguished by his rich ¢ostume, his straw 
hat colored and adorned with ostrich plumes, 
and his bornouse of fine wool. Beside the aga, a 
secretary writes with a palm leaf pen the plain- 
tiff’s reasons, the observations of the accused, 
and the depositions of the witnesses. The aya, 
with perfect imperturbability, decrees a fine of ten 
boudjouds, orders fifty blows of the matrak (stick), 
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fixes his seal to the secretary’s parchment, and 
all is said and done. In half an hour, the aga in 
this way despatches three or four cases. 

It is not rare to see marabouts holding lions 
in leashes, like dogs, in the market-places. The 
Arabs, who are very credulous, attribute the sur- 
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prising docility of the lion that formerly deci- 
mated their flocks, but is led about in the mar- 
kets and settlements by a slender cord of the 
palm-tree fibre which a child could break, to the 
religious virtue and mystic power of the priest. 
“A few verses,” they say, “was enough to ac- 
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complish this miraculous work.” Thus many 
marabouts, who subsist entirely on Mussulman 
charity, see the dinans and boudjouds raining 
into the hoods of their bornouses. 
Arabs, credulous as they may be, watch the 
slightest movement of the lion, and prudently 
give his majesty a wide berth. But there is no 


instance of any accidents happening from this | 


public exhibition of lions. 

Nothing is more picturesque than the arrival 
of a caravan from Sahara in the midst of a 
market-place. Those “ desert-ships,” the camels, 
in coming into port, make the most horrible 
noises, springing from side to side, and dancing 
in the most grotesque manner, keeping their 
tubercular spines in constant motion, and stretch- 
ing their yawning heads towards the camel driv- 
er, who, bending over their necks, can hardly 
make them Jie down to discharge his cargo of 
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| traversed to bring his cargo of woolens. 


Still, the | 
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There was not in the whole crowd such an ex- 
pression of wild haughtiness. The proud head 
of the lion alone offered an analogy to the manly 
physiognomy of the camel-driver. 

“T could not weary of studying this sphynx of 
the desert. I analyzed his life ; I incarnated my- 
self in him; I could have wished to follow him 
into the immense solitudes which he must haye 
What 
fatigues he had undergone! what dangers he had 
incurred! but what a spectacle he had beheld! 
An atmosphere of warm vapors forms the mirage 
and veils the horizon. id fiery sands which 
undulate in space like a sea with golden waves, 
the caravan, indolent and confident in God, fol-- 
lows the furrow traced by the pilots of Sahara. 
A sweep from the wing of the terrible south 
wind, the simoom, telegraphic steps effaced by a 
whirlwind of sand, are enough to mislead or en- 


BAKING. 


woolens and dates, which the Jews hasten to re- | gulph the caravan; but on the other hand, how 
| glorious to strive with the desert and to conquer 


ceive and carry off. Meanwhile, our camel-driver, 
seated on the crupper of one of his beasts, pulls 
a pipe filled with aromatic herbs out of his 
djebira, and sets himself quietly to smoking. 

“T shall always remember,” writs Gastineau, 
“the character of simplicity, nobility and _reli- 
gious tranguillity of an Arab of the desert whom 
Isaw at Tlemecen. <A full black eye, accus- 
tomed to contemplate the broad horizon of Sa- 
hara, to discover the passage of nomadic tribes 
upon the sand, lighted up an acute facial angle 
like a pharos, and an ascetic visage dried to 
parchment by the sun. Two pieces of goatskin 
tied by strings to his feet, an old woolen shirt 
(habaya) torn and loaded with dust, under which 
adry and nervous body was distinguishable, a 
red cap covered by a haik, bound to his head by 
a camel’s-hair rope, composed his whole costume. 


| it! What unspeakable joy to behold yourself 


draw near the green oasis in the desert, where 
parched lips will be moistened, to find a sweet 
repose after fatigue, shade and bubbling springs 
after thirst, the smiling faces of women and 
children after solitude, love after the dangers of 
death! Could a European have accompanied 
that camel-driver on his three months’ journey, 
and lived on a sip of water that would hardly 
quench the thirst of a bird, and a pinch of flour 
baked in the sun? And yet, under these wretched 
conditions, the nomad had lived perfectly happy, 
free from eares and importunate thoughts ; he 
had bounded over the immeasurable distances of 
the Great Desert, with the carelessness and agili- 
ty of the ostrich, the gazelle and the antelope. 
ach power-has its destiny.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS. 


The study of the mechanism of animals is one 
of the most delightful features in natural history, 
and the architecture of birds is well calculated to 
excite our interest and admiration in a high de- 
sree. The skill and ingenuity displayed in end- 
ess variety, by mysterious instinct, we may trace 
with pleasure—but the motive-principle must re- 
main an enigma to us, forever! For the enter- 
tainment of the reader the powers of our artists 
have been invoked to produce the accompanying 
sketches representing, in a truly natural manner, 
some specimens connected with this interesting 
subject. “A nest,” says the French Academy, 
“is a sort of cradle, a species of dwelling-house, 
which birds construct wherein to lay their eggs 
and rear their young.” The Academy might 


have added that it is a regular, solid, skillful and 
elegant structure, commenced, with tender solici- 
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tude and prudent forethought, under the impulse 
of (so called) blind instinctive necessity, and con- 
tinued with zeal and perseverance—a work the 
skill of which is inexplicable, and a matter of as- 
tonishment. Each kind of bird has its own pe- 
culiar form and sort of nest, its own regulations 
and chosen spot. Birds of prey choose the sum- 
mits of rocks and crags or high deserted towers, 
where they build their capacious dwellings with 
large twigs and sticks, to which purpose the great 
muscular power nature has bestowed on them is 
admirably fitted—and at much cost of time and 
trouble, for these buildings are destined for chil- 
dren and great grand-children, it rarely happen- 
ing that the first or second offspring forsake the 
place of their birth. Accordingly we find that 
these nests are so substantially built that they 
withstand the assaults of time and weather for a 
lengthened peri- 
od. Most birds 
build in trees 
amongst the 
branches of bush- 
es or behind aclod 
of earth, making 
use of twigs, 
‘straws, of moss, 
down, cotton and 
a thousand little 
materials, vather- 
ed here and there 
with infinite in- 
dustry, to be car- 
ried (often from 
no inconsiderable 
distance) with un- 
erring exactitude, 
to the selected 
spot. Then, hav- 
ing only feet and 
bills to work with, 
all these various 
substances are ar- 
ranged and fitted 
together, until a 
masterpiece of 
workmanship 
completed. Some 
of the feathered 
tribes, with won- 
derful skill attach 
their nests to a 
supple bough, 
which is moved 
by every breath 
of wind, a perfect 
swing. Others 
collect clay and 
gravelly mud, 
which with leaves 
and water carried 
in their bills, they 
form into cement 
and build com- 
pact houses for 
themselves, im- 
pervious to rain, 
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cold or dampness, against chimneys or on 
ledges of walls. These nests, outwardly a 
work of great art, appear within, a very mas- 
terpiece of skill and ingenuity. They are 
divided into separate chambers, allowing the 
parent bird a room to himself, when his ser- 
vices are not required, where he can repose 
at ease, or whence he can watch and look 
out on the world beyond. How many, many 
journeys must these indefatigable artisans 
perform, what an amount of ceaseless indus- 
try, what enduring patience does this instinct 
exhibit! Those which build upon the 
ground are less particular, and display less 
skill, but the desired end of warmth and pro- 
tection is attained. Others are content with 
a hole in thesand. Here they lay their egys, 
which they leave during the day-time to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun, returning 
homeward at night to sit upon them. The 
nest of the long-tailed titmouse, delineated in the 
sixth illustration of the present article, is a most 
remarkable construction. This bird, which is 
not bigger than a wren, takes innumerable means 
of precaution for the comfort, safety and con- 
cealment of its dwelling. It is made like a hol- 
low ball, with a small opening on one side, as 
may be seen in theengraving. This orifice serves 
the double purpose of door and window, and is 
so well barricaded that neither cold nor rain can 
penetrate into the interior. This is effected by 
an admirably contrived screen, before the en- 


trance to the little citadel, of downy feathers, ‘ 


which is very pliant, to admit of oor and 
egress, and yet exclude the weather. et this is 
not all. From its very diminutive size, this bird 
is afraid of numerous enemies, and therefore has 
recourse to wise artifice to conceal its asylum. 
It fastens its nest to the trunk of a tree, and cov- 
ers it carefully and skillfully with the twigs and 
leaves of the parasitical plants that cluster around 
the stem to which it adheres, and contrives to 
give to the inimitable structure the appearance 
of being a part of the bark. Having exhausted 
its skill in the deception, intended only to deceive 
enemies, the little creature enters its mansion 
and rears a family under protection of the pious 
fraud. Another kind, belonging to the same 
tribe—see the seyenth engraving, which repre- 
sents the nest and the bird—carries its precau- 
tionary measures even to a greater extent. Be- 
ing a frequenter of the borders of water, it has 
everything to dread from the vermin that infest 
those places. What then is to be done as a safe- 
guard from the insidious foe? Itis at no loss, 
for choosing the bough of a tree that overhangs 
the water, it builds its bottle-shaped nest, the 
mouth of which is too small for even a rat to en- 
ter. Another variety unite a kind of chalice to 
form their nest, in which the old ones are accus- 
tomed to take rest from the cares of housckeep- 
ing. The nest of this bird, which is one of the 
smallest and weakest, is generally eight inches 
high by four broad, within—which may be con- 
sidered enormous dimensions in comparison with 
the size and force of the little architects. The 
structure is commenced in the middle of winter, 
and is not completed, although diligently carried 
on, until spring, when the female is ready to be- 
in laying her eggs. As they often lay and 
tch to the amount of twenty, this occupies 
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some time. The sedge-bird exhibits the instinct 
with which it is furnished in a differentform. In 
order to protect its young from the element 
amongst which it is born, this bird adapts. its 
nest to the twofold capacity of a land-house and 
aship! The nest, which is formed of perfectly 
water-tight cement, is suspended to a willow 
branch, which is often reached by the water when 
it rises, when the nest, like a boat, floats securely 
and comfortably with its precious live freight, 
shortly again to swing in the air! The nests ot 
others of this species are so artfully constructed, 
and so firmly interwoven and glued together, 
that the knot must be cut in order to see within. 
No less curious are the nests of the field-fare, 
yellow-hammer, finch—but most particularly so 
are those of the weaver-bird, or cherry-finch— 
which congregate in large masses of from five to 
six hundred, and live together in one harmoni- 
ous community. An accurate engraving of one 
of these nests will be found on another page. 
Many hundreds of them club together and go to 
work to build an immense roof on a tree, or per- 
haps one over another, ‘This they make of 
stalks, leaves, clay, etc., so thick and strong that 
it is absolutely impervious to the rain. When 
this work is accomplished by the united labor ot 
the association, the under surface of the roof is 
divided amongst the members, and they com- 
mence building their nests to this covering. 
They are all of a size, and built the one touching 
the other. Each of these dwellings has its own 
entrance, but it sometimes happens that one door 
serves for three windows, for one apartment 1s 
on the right, another on the left, the third in the 
background. Some of the neighbors are on 
such friendly terms that they allow one doorway 
to serve for both families. ‘Thus these buildings 
are erected at the least possible expense to the 
individual birds, as each one makes use of the 
side wall of his neighbor as a portion of his house 
—yet the additions are so contrived as never to 
leave the thin partition walls exposed to the 
weather. The nests, which are about three inch- 
es in diameter, are formed of finer leaves and 

ss than the roof, very closely woven, and the 
inside of them is lined with down. As the pop: 
ulation increases, new nests are built over the old 
ones. Those which have been forsaken are turn- 
ed into streets and avenues leading to the new 


structures, The learned Vaillant examined one 
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of these roofed cities, and counted in it three | 
hundred and twenty houses or nests. Each of | 
these must have contained one pair, making a | 
colony of six hundred and forty members. It 
would be interesting to watch the proceedings of 
such a community for the course of a year, espe- | 
cially to note the care and kindness bestowed on 
the rising generation. It is supposed that the 


barracks are deserted when the young ones are | 
fledged and capable of flight, and remain empty | 


until the next season. 
association is first formed, when dissolved, or by 
what intelligence they again unite. This has 


We know not how the | 
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itself. The blades of grass thus secured, form 
an exterior case, and support a long, barrel- 
shaped nest, open at the top, consisting of a cot- 
ton-like material, and secured by threads to the 
blades and stalks which surround it so closely as 
to afford perfect concealment.—A cluster of 


_ nests of the Rock Swallow forms the subject of 


the next illustration. 

Our third engraving represents the Tailor 
Bird (Silvia Sutoria), and its most ingeniously 
constructed nest. This minute species of wren, 


| Icasuring only three inches and a half long, is a 


not yet been discovered, so we are ignorant of | 


that precisely which it would be most interesting 
In the first illustrative engraving ot this article 


our artist has delineated the Fantail Warbler | 


(Silvia Cisticola), a peculiarly interesting species 
of the genus Sylvia, to which the wrens belong, 
and is found in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sardinia 
and Sicily. ‘The plumage of this bird is quite 
plain and sober ; 
it is of a dead leat 
color, or reddish 
yellow above,each 
feather being 
dashed in the 
middle with 
blackish brown, 
80 as to present 
the appearance of 
multitude of lon- 
gitudinal — spots, 
except on the low- 
er portion of the 
back, which is 
plain, as is also 
the whole of the 
under surface, 
which is of red- 
dish white. The 
tail is short, grad- 
uated, and of a 
blackish brown, 
each feather hav- 
ing a deep black 
spot near the end, 
The total length 
of this species is 
scarcely four ineh- 
es. The nest of 
this bird presents 
2 most beautiful 
example of in- 
stinctive skill. It 
is placed in a tuft 
of tall grass, and 
elevated from the 
ground, as shown 
in the engraving. 
With singular 
neathess a num- 
ber of the blades 
of grass are drawn 
together and in- 
terlaced, and sew- 
ed with a kind ot 
cotton thread, 
which the bird 
manufactures for 


native of Hindostan, Ceylon, and other parts of 
the East. Its general plumage is pale olive ; the 
chin and throat yellow; the under parts dusky 
white ; its weight only about ninety grains. Liv- 
ing in countries where snakes and monkeys are 
formidable enemies to the feathered tribe, this 
little bird selects a leaf at the extremity of a pen- 
dant twig for its cradle. If this leaf be large 
enough, it draws the edges together so as to form 
a pouch, the end of which is so arranged as to 
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assist in supporting the nest within. But if the 
leaf be too small, the bird adds to it another 
growing by, and sometimes a dead one, sewing 
this to the other, that it may form a convenient 
receptacle for its nest. This is composed of down, 
intermingled with fibres and a few feathers. 
Thus the young are provided with a snug and 
secure abode, though it rocks to and fro in the 
breeze. Many have examined this curious pro- 
duct with lively interest, but few can say with 
Forbes, “ Often have I watched the progress of 
an industrious pair of tailor birds, from their first 
choice of a plant, until the completion of the nest 
and the enlargement of the young.” It appears, 
however, that the tailor bird is mot the only one 
that fabricates this kind of nest. Latham states 
that in Lady Clive’s fine colleetion of drawings, 
there is a somewhat similar bird called the “Me. 
rops Minimus,”’ that adopts the same method. 
This bird, like the one with which it is naturally 
associated, is also small; and it is an interesting 
fact that such inconsiderable members of the 
feathered race should be gifted with so remark- 
able an instinct. Not only is the nest so cari- 
ously fabricated, all that the young require, but 
its position is so chosen, that they are secure 
from the enemies to which they are so peculiarly 
exposed. Yet, be it observed, this is only one 
example of the adaptation of the abode to the 
tenant, which may be observed throughout the 
region of animated nature. In no part of it do 
we discover a creature whose instinct leads to the 
reparation of an uneongenial or insecure abode. 
The law under which it acts is a perfect law. 


That which reason would do, were it possessed, | 
is done; and the completeness of the product in | 


every respect may well excite our wonder, and 
and call forth our high admiration. 

The last engraving delineates the Loxia Ben- 
galensis, a bird of India, and its very curious 
nest. The bird constructs it of vegetable fibres, 
which it interlaces in such a manner as to form 
a sort of purse, of which our engraving gives an 
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exact representation. It suspends its 
nest on the highest branches of trees 
overhanging rivers, and the entrance is 
observable at the lower end. The first 
year the nest is a simple purse; but in 
the following one the bird attaches a 
second to it, and proceeds annually with 
a similar addition to the singular and in- 
genious structure. Mr. Barrow, in his 
“Travels in Africa,” notices clusters of 
suspended nests, attached to slender 
twigs, fabricated by a species of Loxia, 
which unfortunately he neither names 
nor describes. These nests usually over- 
hang a river or pond of water, and are 
shaped like a chemist’s retort, with a 
body and long neck, at the end of which 
is the aperture, close over the surface ot 
the water; the neck leads to a snug 
chamber, in which the young are reared ; 
the structure is composed of interwoven 
grass. ‘Though not capable of identify- 
ing the species, we suspect it to be the 
Nelicourvi, Loxia (Ploceus) pensilis, of 
Sonnerat. We have seen nests of a 
similar form, constructed of wiry elastic 
grass, and attached to the leaves of 
palms, brought from Ceylon and the 
continent of India—perhaps the work of the Plo- 
ceus (Euplectes) Philippensis. Colonel Sykes 
observes that this weaver-bird “is very common 
in Dukhun, and there are few wells overhung by 
a tree where their nests are not scen pendent; 
they live in small communitics, and are very 
noisy in their labors.” Pringle describes the 
South African nest as woven of a kind of tough 
grass, the cylindrical passage being twelve or fif- 
teen inches in length; and twenty or more often 
hang from a single tree. 

e Lawet and the Linchi, of the Javanese, 
are the constructors of those singular nests which 
are prized as luxuries by the Chinese, and form 
so considerable an article of commerce. The 
Lawet is brown above, whitish beneath, and at 
the end of the tail, which is forked. The Linchi 
is rather smaller than the former, being about 
five inches long; its under parts are white, and 
its wings are longer in proportion. Much has 
been written about these birds and their nests, 
till, from clashing opinions, the subject has be- 
come involved in difficulty. According to La- 
mouroux, there are three species which make 
edible nests, the most valuable being those of the 
smallest species, which he states is distinguished 
by the feet not being covered with down; it is 
never found inland, but always on the sea-coast. 
The nest is clear and white, and composed, as 
he believes, of sea-plants of an order termed by 
him Gelidia, which by boiling or steeping in 
water may be almost wholly reduced to a jelly. 
Others consider the nest as a sort of fish-spawn ; 
others as composed of inspissated sea-foam, or 
the juice of a tree ; and others of molluscous ani- 
mals. ‘To give an idea of these’ nests, several of 


/ which, varying in clearness of composition, we 


have examined, we may describe them as resem- 
bling in form that of the chimney-swallow, being 
concave, shallow, and lined with feathers ; but 
the crust or shell, instead of being made of clay, 
is something in appearance like fine manna as 
sold in the druggists’ shops, approximating, how- 
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ever, to coarse isinglass. Sir G. Staunton says: 

“In the Cass, a small island of Sumatra, we 

found two caverns running horizontally into the 

side of the rock, and in these were a number of 

those birds’ nests so much prized by the Chinese 

epicures. They seemed to be composed of fine 

filaments cemented together by a transparent 

yiscous matter, not unlike what 13 left by the sea 

upon stones alternately covered by the tide, or 

those gelatinous animal substances found float- 

ing on every coast. The nests adhere to each 

other, and to the sides of the cavern, mostly in 

horizontal rows, without any break or interrup- 

tion, and at different depths from fifty to five 

hundred feet. The same sort of nests are also 

said to be found in the deep caverns at the foot 

of the highest mountains in the middle of Java, 

ata distance from the sea. The valne.of these 

vests is chiefly ascertained by the uniform fine- 

ness and delicacy of their texture, those that are 

white and transparent being most esteemed, and 

futching often in China their weight in silver.” 
Moutbeillard, who, in 1741, visited the straits 

of Sunda near Java, and went ashore on an islet 

called the Little ‘Toque, discovered a deep cavern 

in the rocks on the brink of the 

sea, the mouth of which was dark- 

ened by multitudes of swallows 

pouring Out in swarms, and the 

roof of the cavern was covered 

with their nests. He deseribes 

them as softening in water, and as 

composed of tish-spawn, resemb- 

ling halt-inelted glue, which floats 

on the sea, and adds, ** sometimes 

threads of this viscous substance 

are seen hanging to the bills of 

these birds, and which have been 

supposed, without foundation, to 

iw extracted from the stomach in 

the breeding season,”’ Lt was per- 

haps this passage that induced Sir 

llome to examine the gastric 

glands of a species of swallow of 

very large size, and which he re- 

garded as the edible swallow, 

brought from Java by Sir. T. 8. 

Katies. In this species he found 

the gastric glands projecting, and 

splitting into several portions like 

tue petals of a flower, and argues 

that their development is to sup- 

ply a secretion for the formation 

ot the nests. Against the inter- 

ence of Sir KE. Home it is object- 

vd, and with force, that it does 

Hot appear that the swallow he 

exumied (double the size of our 

wallow) was one of the edible 

species, and that we have not the 

shadow of proof from analogy to 

conclude that these gastric glands, 

for Whatever reason they might 

he developed, secrete the materials 

of the nest. ‘The most probable 

theory is, that whatever else may 

be used, the bird, as is the case 

with the swallow and swift, em- 

ploys a viscid saliva as a cement- 

ig medium; as M. Reinwardt, a 

velebrated professor, who resided 


a considerable time in Java, and made some 
careful researches upon the subject, came to the 
conclusion that the bird consolidates, if it does 
not wholly form, its nest with a viscous and glu- 
tinous fluid, scercted by its very large parotid 
(salivary) glands. Mr. Crawford, British resi- 
dent at the court of the Sultan of Java, and who 
superintended the collection of these nests (for 
they are claimed as royal property, and form a 
valuable branch of the revenue of the state) at 
Karang-Bolang for several years, has given us an 
interesting commercial history of them too long 
to be quoted. We may observe, however, that 
about twenty-seven thousand pounds, the chief 
part of the best quality, are annually exported 
from Java, but a still greater quantity from the 
Suluk Archipelago; that much is also exported 
from Ceylon and New Guinea; and that alto- 
gether about thirty thousand tons of Chinese 
shipping are engaged in the traffic. The danger 
attendant upon the collecting of the nests in the 
awful caverns is described a3 imminent in the 
extreme, 

To the class of birds who build pensile (hang- 
ing) nests, belongs almost the whole genus of 
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Orioles (Icterus), says Wilson. “ Few of them, 
however, equal the Baltimore in the construc- 
tion of these receptacles for their young, and 
in giving them such convenience, warmth and 
security. For these purposes he generally fixes 
en the high bending extremities of the branch- 
es, fastening long strings of hemp or flax 
round two forked twigs, corresponding with 
the intended width of the nest ; with the same 
materials, mixed with quantities of loose tow, 
he interweaves or fabricates a strong tirm kind 
of cloth, not unlike the substance of a hat in 
its raw state, forming it into a pouch of six or 
seven inches in depth, lining it substantially 
with various soft substances, well interwoven 
with the outward netting, and lastly finishes 
with a layer of horse-hair, the whole being 
shaded from the sun and rain by a natural 
canopy of leaves.” As much difference, adds 
Wilson, will be found in the style, neatness 
and finishing of the nests of the Baltimores, as 
there is in their voices. Audubon describes 
the nest of one of these birds found in the 
State of Louisiana, as composed of the long 
filaments of a kind of moss known there by 
the name of Spanish-beard, and destitute of 
the warm lining with which, had the individual 
built in Pennsylvania or New York, it would 
have been furnished; but in Louisiana the in- 
tense heat of the summer renders such a provi- 
sion unnecessary. ‘Dhe position chosen by the 


Baltimore for its pénsile nest is no doubt sug- , 


gested by instinct as a means of security against 
the attacks of enemies, especially the black snake, 
which climbs trees with facility, and- which de- 
stroys young broods. by wholesale, though it is 
often compelled by the parent birds to retreat, 

The splendid Satin-Bird, of New South Wales, 
is one of the bower-building birds, constructing 
a bower, or run, by means of two short parallel 
hedges composed of twigs interlaced together, so 
artfully arranged that the inner aspect of each 
artificial hedge is smooth, offering no impedi- 
ment to the passage of the birds, while the out- 
side is rough with the projecting ends and _ bifur- 
cations of the twigs. The floor of this run, or 
short avenue, consists of sticks strewn with shells 
and bones, and the bower itself is ornamented 
with the brilliant feathers of various parrakeets. 
Here the birds play, and sportively pursue each 
other, perpetually traversing the avenue. This, 
however, 1s not their nest, which is so artfully 
concealed that it has not been discovered even 
by the sharp-eyed natives. 

The nest of the Magpie, a native of Europe, 
and common in England, is a substantial editice, 
generally placed in the top of a tall tree, or amidst 
the dense branches of an elevated old hawthorn. 
It consists of an external basket-work of sticks, 
mostly thorns, well united together, those form- 
ing the foundation being mixed with turf and 
clay. ‘The inside of this basket-work, which is 


in the form of a cireular cup, is lined with a | 


thick layer of well-wrought clay, over which is 
arranged an inner layer of pliable roots and tibres 
ueatly interwoven. The whole is then covered 
with an elevated dome composed of intertwined 
sticks of the thorn or the blackthorn ; this is evi- 
dently intended as a frame-work of defence—an 
aperture is left in the side for the ingress and 
egress of the bird, The whole mass is of large 
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| size, and on the open-topped elm or ash near the 

farm or cottage of the laborer the dark ball is a 
conspicuous object. The eggs are of a greenish 
white mottled with brown. In captivity the 
magpie is very amusing from its arclness and 
cunning ; it is fond of stealing slily behind people 
and suddenly pecking their heels, and then rap- 
idly hopping away. Glittering things attract its 
curiosity and excite its cupidity ; and many a lost 
article is often recovered from the hiding-place 
to which it is in the habit of carrying its plunder, 
and which, by watching its movements, may be 
detected. 

The nests of Humming-Birds are most beauti- 
ful compact structures, with exquisite finish and 
nicety of arrangement. We have seen one com- 
posed of the finest silky down, er cotton, of a 
delicate straw yellow, soft, light and compact, 
attached to the end of a twig, and concealed by 
leaves. In some cases the outside is formed of 
fine moss, lichens, etc., investing a compact bed 
of the down of plants, cotton, and even spiders’ 
webs. 

The nest of the common wren is an ingenious 
structure. The wren breeds early, and begins 
to prepare its nest in March; and various are 
the places chosen as a site, sometimes under the 
thatched covering of an outhouse, sometimes in 
the niche or cavity between the branches of a 
tree, often amidst the ivy covering aged trees of 
old walls, or the side of a hay-rick. It is 4 
domed structure with a small lateral aperture; 
generally it consists externally of green moss, 
but it varies the material according to situation 
and the color of the objects around. On a stump 
or rock, for example, gray lichens and withered 
grass compose its outer coating; internally it is 
lined with hair, feathers, wool, and other soft 
materials. We have seen nests of this bird com- 
posed of fine dried grasses or hay, mixed with 
bits of leaves, moss and lichens. 

The Wattled Talegalla, or Brush Turkey, of 
New South Wales, is very curious in its habits. 
The most remarkable circumstance connected 
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with the economy of this bird is its nidification, 
for it does notshatch its eggs by incubation. It 
collects together a great heap of decaying vege- 
tables as the place of deposit of its eges—thus 
making a hotbed, arising from the decomposition 
of the collected matter, by the heat of which the 
young are hatched. Mr. Gould describes this 
heap as the result of several weeks’ collection by 
the birds previous to the period of laying, as 
varying in quantity from two to four cart-loads, 
and as of a perfectly pyramidical form. This 
mound, he states, is not the work of a single pair 
of: birds, but is the result of the united labor of 
many. The same site appeared to Mr. Gould to 
be resorted to for several years in succession, 
from the great size and entire decomposition of 
the lower part, the bird adding a fresh supply of 
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materials on each occasion previous to laying. 
“The mode,” says Mr. Gould, in continua- 
tion, “in which the materials composing these 
mounds are accumulated is equally singular— 
the bird never using its bill, but always grasping 


| & quantity in its foot, throwing it backwards to 


one common centre, and thus clearing the sur- 
face of the ground for a considerable distance so 
completely, that scarcely a leaf or a blade of 


| grass is left. The heap being accumulated, and 


time allowed for a sufficient heat to be engender- 
ed, the eggs are deposited, not side by side, as is 
ordinarily the case, but planted at the distance 
of nine or twelve inches from each other, and 
buried at nearly an arm’s depth, perfectly up- 
right, with the large end upwards ; they are cov- 
ered up as they are laid, and allowed to remain 
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until hatched. I have been credibly 
informed, both by natives and settlers 
living near their haunts, that it is not 
an unusual event to obtain nearly a 
bushel of eggs at one time from a single 
heap; and as they are delicious eating, 
they are eagerly sought after. Some 
of the natives state that the females are 
constantly in the neighborhood of the 
heap about the time the young are like 
ly to be hatched, and frequently uncov- 
er and cover them up again, apparently 
for the purpose of assisting those that 
may have appeared ; while others have 
informed me that the eggs are merely 
deposited, and the young allowed to 
force their way unassisted. In all pro- 
bability, as nature has adopted this 
mode of reproduction, she has also fur- 
nished the tender birds with the power 
of sustaining themselves from the earli- 
est period; and the great size of the 
egg would equally lead to this conclu- 
sion, since in so large a space it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the bird would 
be much more developed than is usually 
found in eggs of smaller dimensions. 
In further confirmation of this point, I 
may add, that in searching for eyys in 
one of the mounds, I discovered the re- 
mains of a young bird, apparently just 
excluded from the shell, and which was 
clothed with feathers, not with down, 
as is usually the case. The upright 
position of the eggs tends to strengthen 
the opinion that they are never disturb- 
ed after being deposited, as it is well 
known that the eggs of birds which are 
placed horizontally are frequently turn- 
ed during incubation.” 
The mound-making Jungle-Fowl, of 
Port Essington, Australia, has a re 
markable nest. Mr. Gilbert saw one 
which was a mound of shells, with a 
slight mixture of black soil, the hase 
resting on a sandy beach, only a few 
feet above high-water mark ; it was en- 
veloped in the large yellow-blossomed 
Hibiscus, was of a conical form, twenty 
feet in circumference at the base, and 
about five feet high. The holes ran 
down obliquely from the centre towards 
the outer slope of the hillock, so that 
although the eggs were six feet deep 
from the summit, they were only two or 
three feet from the side. “ The birds 
are said to lay but a single egg in each 
hole, and after the egg is deposited, the 
earth is thrown down lightly till the 
hole is filled up; the upper part of the 
mound is then cnastes and rounded 
over. ‘To reach the eggs requires no 
little perseverance. ‘The natives dig 
them up with their hands, and only 
make room to admit their bodies, and 
to throw oft the earth between their 
legs; by grubbing with their fingers 
they follow the direction of the hole 
with greater certainty, which some- 
times, at a depth of several feet, turns 
off abruptly at right angles, its direct 


course being obstructed by a clump of 


wood, or some other impediment.” 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S EXPERIENCE, 


BY LENA LYLE. 
Zam a housekeeper, experienced and old; 
(You must know I'm an elderly madam), 
And I think that my errors would do to be told, 
For you may be certain I’ve had ‘em, 


T once had a party invited to dine, 
And as sure as Lam a sinner, 
I meant that it all should go off very Gne, 
Aud my guests should all say “twas the diaver, 


But after “ the dinner” was put on the fire, 

I went up, myselfin fine clothes to attire; 

I forgot myself, talking to Ned from the window, 
And my chickens and beef got burnt to a cinder. 


My dinner was ruined, as sure as a gun! 
Potatees and parenips and all overdone ; 

And the pastry I'd lavished so much care upon, 
Was hard as a brickbat, without making fun! 


But the guests were arriving, and now “twas too late 
To try Che experiment ever, 

So I had to resign my poor dinner to fate, 
And wished the guests all were at Dover. 


T thought my blancmange, and my jellies and cake, 
Without the burnt pastry a dessert would make ; 

But eracious! my vinegar-cruct got broken, 

And jellies, and cake, and blancmange all lay soaking. 


My husband got mad because dinner was late, 
And came cut to increase my confusion ; 

He gazed in despair at the dinver’s fate, 
And poured cut fine oaths in profusion. 


But I fixed up the dinner the best I was able, 
And my ravenous guests sat down to the table; 
it lookmd pretty well, they expected a treat, 

But I not a bit of the dinner could eat. 


T saw all their smiles, and each secret wink, 
And I said to myself, L suppose they think 
Their wives will do better, I hope they will, 
So they'd better go home and eat their fill. 


How glad I felt when they all had departed 
Hut L was tired and so sick-hearted, 

cried o'er the efforts made in vain, 
Dut L ne'er gave a dinner party again. 
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SAYING BITTER THINGS, 

It is net a very agreeable memory ef a men 
that he was all his lifetime saying bitter things. 
like a continually recurring remem rance 
of repeated deses of theroughwort or catnip tea, 
which, though they may do us good, are not very 


desirable for a steady drink. For ourselves, we 


believe that a little sugar over a pill may make 
it mere palatable and full as effective, and deem 
that if it is necessary to pick poor humanity to 
pieces, it should be done as old Izaak Walten 
unpaled the freg en his heok, as if he leved it. 
Satire either hardens the heart, or prevokes a 
laugh at the expense of the satirist. All should 
remember, as past histery teaches, that he is re- 
garded with mest affection who loved the most 
—Dickens, before Douglas Jerrold.— Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 
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BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 

“QO, Fanxy, do, pray be serious,” entreated 
her mother. 

“do you never mean to get any sense, you 
wild girl?” asked’ her father, with an admiring 
look which certainly did not increase the effect 
of his words, 

“Fanny is completely spoiled,” said her three 
old-maid aunts. 

“Fanny is the most bewitching girl I ever 
knew,” said her father’s brother, and he ought to 
have been a judge, having known enough. 

All the young gentlemen of Lerham (that was 
Fanny’s home, reader,) were continually sound- 
ing her praises. All the young ladies of Len- 
ham were as continually striving to find flaws ia 
her disposition and character. 

Ido not know that it would enlighten you 
much, were I event to repeat all they said, for 
the one party werg so hopelessly blinded, and 
the other so alarmingly quick-sighted, that be- 
tween them Poth it would have been hard to 
judge what Fanny Creighten really was. I will 
try to show you an impartial picture of her in 
the following sketch of her life. 

Fanny Creighton’s father was « mild, gentle- 
manly clerk in a government office in one of the 
principal Canadian cities. Everybody liked Mr. 
Creighton, for he possessed all the qualities that 
ensure good will, without any of those which ex- 
cite rivalry. An amiable disposition, and many 
and varied accomplishments, endeared him to 
the home circle, while his punctuality, despatch 
and correctness caused him to be very highly 
thought of by his saperiors in office, He was no 
politician, ne public speaker, no schemer, and 
yet he held an excellent situation, and had held 
it, through every change in principles and poli- 
tics. Ile was beloved by numerous friends, he 
was idolized by his relations, and he was slowly 
and surely becoming a wealthy man. His wife 
was the youngest of a family of four sisters, 
without father or mother, and being the pet and 
the only one who had married, beth she and her 
husband were looked on as beings exalted above 
the ordinary rank of humans by the less fortu- 
nate sisters, who as years passed on, and they 
still remained in single blessedness, poured out 
their superabundant affections on their sister and 
brother-in-law, and their little daughter. There 
never had been, and probably never would be 
again such a child as little Fanny, and the three 
aunts determined that she should be brought up 
in a manner to credit them and their teaching. 
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“ Brother Robert was a superior man, in fact 
he was the best of men, but then what did he 
know about bringing up a girl?” asked Miss 
Mary, the eldest of her two sisters, 

* And Frances herself, dear creature that she 
was, she had. never had the care of a child, and 
what could she possibly know about children ? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing!” This was Aunt 
Kitty’s opinion. 

Aunt Lizzie came next. “It was very plain 
that unless they took the care of her education, 
the little Fanny would be spoiled, completely 
spoiled ; they must commence directly, and train 
her up in the way she should go.” 

Fanny’s own father and mother had their 
doubts about their ability to do by the child as 
their good sense told them they ought to do, but 
they made resol«tions, and—broke them. 

**We must not spoil her, Frances,’ said the 
fond father, “ we must be very careful not to 
spoil her.” 

“©, to be sure not; but isn’t she a little cun- 
ning thing, so full of fun and little tricks, and 
such a will of her own?” And so the two com- 


menced to carry ont their plans by recounting all 
the evidences the “ little cunning thing” gave of 
the “inborn evil.” And as the system of train- 
ing, by aunts and all, consisted of indulging her 


as much as possible, and blaming every one else 
for doing the same, it is not to be wondered at 
that Miss Fanny at fifteen was about as self- 
willed, fearless, unrestrained a young lady as 
one could wish to meet. 

Spoiled she was not, for there were those beau- 
ties in her disposition which defied the effects of 
indulgence ; but to those who could not read her 
heart, it was a matter of surprise how Mrs. 
Creighton and her husband could listen unmoved 
to such speeches as she would make, such wild 
flights of imagination, such saucy wit, such dar- 
ing avowals of opinion as young girls rarely 
make before their parents. It was this very con- 
fidence in them, that made her parents feel so 
easy ; they felt that in her perfect truth and 
openness was her safety, and they knew that 
time would cure her of her worst faults. 

A younger brother of her father, who came to 
reside in the family when she was ten years old, 
had done much to make Fanny Creighton the 
wild girl she was at fifteen ; he loved her, but he 
wished brother Robert’s child had been a boy, 
and he strove to make her as fond of boyish 
pursuits as possible. 

The father was rather pleased than otherwise 
at the blooming health of his beautiful daughter, 
and felt little disposed to quarrel with his brother 
for giving her a distaste for city life. 


Her mother would have objected, had she not 
known the great love her brother-in-law felt for 
Fanny, and rested assured that -he would lead 
her into no danger. 

But what words can paint the agonies of the 
three aunts, whose anticipations for the future of 
their pattern niece were thus rudely crushed ? 
How tell of their horror when they saw her throw 
away her knitting work, to practise with the 
foils—leave her music lesson to go on a fishing 
excursion—or discard her muslins and laces for 
a suit more fitted for the woods? And then the 
researches they made in her room during her 
absence ; what grievous lamentations they made 
over the incongruous adornments of that pretty 
chamber. 

Miss Molly, in diving into what she took for 
an album, got caught on one of Fanny’s choicest 
hooks, while her screams were echoed by Aunt 
Lizzie, whose hand had just come in contact 
with the cold barrel of a beautiful little fowling 
piece. 

Miss Kitty said nothing, but her look was aw- 
ful. On the toilet table before her lay collars 
and ribbons, mixed up with strips of leather, 
bits of brass buttons and bullets; scent bottles 
and sweet oil; pin cushions and pistol cases— 
heavens, it was awful! 

“ You are crazy, Frances, positively mad, to 
allow that girl to go with her uncle all over the 
country; he is ruining her, positively raining 
her,” said Miss Molly to her sister, who could 
hardly smother her laughter at their consterna- 
tion. Before Mrs. Creighton could speak, Miss 
Lizzie began : 

“ Making her so rude and wild, she will never 
be fond of quiet amusements, nor accomplish- 
ments, nor—” 

“ All the beauties of literature,” chimed in 
Miss Kitty, who as she grew older, grew very 
sentimental. 

“ But think how she has improved during the 
last six months—I think it is six months since 
you saw her,” said Mrs. Creighton. ‘“ The ex- 
ercises she takes are making her the picture of 
health, and her uncle will take care that she does 
not get too wild.” 

“ Well, Frances, it is your child, and you can | 
do as you like. There never was a better man 
than Robert, but I can’t say I like his brother, 
and I think he will be the means of making 
Fanny a rude hoyden, without one particle of 
delicacy, or refinement, or—”’ 

“Sentiment,” said Miss Kitty. 

Aunt Molly put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
80 overcome was she with the description she bad 


| drawn. Mrs. Creighton smiled, she knew that 
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Arthur Creighton possessed more of the amiable 

qualities than any one but herself gave him 

credit for. She knew that the sight of a flower, 
the sound of sweet music, a beautiful sunset, or 
a calm moonlight night, gave him the most ex- 
quisite pleasure ; that he was naturally inclined 
to view all things on the brightest side, to study 
the works of the Creator with awed interest, and 
that he had striven with good success, to make 
Fanny enjoy these things also; but Fanny’s 
natural flow of spirits prevented her thinking as 
much as a more steady minded young lady 
would have done, so her father said : 

“Let her health be the first consideration 
now ; by-and-by she will become sedate. Pray 
let her laugh and sing, and dance to her heart’s 
content; I love to hear her sweet voice ringing 
through the house.” 

And not a bird that sang in the old trees 

around her beautiful home, was more joyous and 
free from care than Fanny, lovely Fanny, with 
kind friends always near her, living in a very 
atmosphere of love, the joyful light of her home. 

If tears dimmed Fanny’s hazel eyes, they were 
merely caused by the history of another’s sor- 
row, grief of her own she had none; if sadness 
clouded Fanny’s beautiful face, it was solely the 
sadness of sympathy, cares she knew none. Her 
home was several miles distant from the city, 
near a small village, and most beautifully situ- 
ated, neara lake, and in the midst of choicest 
woods. Mrs. Creighton had all her life been used 
to a country residence, and to gratify her, on 
their marriage, her husband had purchased the 
little paradise of a home, where they dwelt at the 
time I am writing about,*where they are dwelling 
now. 

The short journey to the city was performed 
each day by Mr. Creighton with the aid of a 
pair of ponies, and a very snug carriage, and 
after the confinement of office hours, he found it 
a delightful change to step into this carriage and 
drive to his home, frequently meeting his daugh- 
ter half way. In winter it was not quite so pleas- 
ant, but even during all the long months in which 
the cold reigns there, our Canadian neighbors are 
at no loss for amusements, and the Creightons 
were particularly well off in this respect, books 
and music being their favorite recreations, while 
to these may be added embroidery for the ladies, 
and for the gentlemen, the glorious sports of 
those fine old forests. 

“Fanny, pray do not sit so, it is not proper.” 
Aunt Mary drew herself up, and sat in her chair 
as straight as one of her own knitting needles. 

“But, aunty, I do love to sit on this cushion, 


“But it is not ladylike, get wintiiese 
chair, directly.” ~ 

Fanny obeyed, with a sly glance under her 
dark eyelashes at Uncle Arthur, who was ar- 
ranging the different parts of a fishing-rod of 
extraordinary length. His answering look was 
as mischievous as her own. be 

The whole family were at home, for it was a 
holiday in the public offices. Mr. Creighton 
was practising a piece of new music hé had 
brought home the night before; his wife ‘was 
sewing; Fanny’s little fingers were employed on 
a smoking cap she was embroidering, to match 
a gorgeous dressing gown she had made for her 
uncle; Aunt Lizzie was studying a formidable- 
looking book of sermons; Aunt Kitty was deep 
in the mysteries of “‘ Clementina: or, Love’s last 
Sigh,” 

“T wonder you don’t make Fanny read tone 
sermons, brother Robert,” said Miss Lizzie, as 
she looked up from her book for an instant. ‘* It 
would do her a great deal of good, I don’t know 
when I have read anything so improving.” 

“TI think I must make her read them, she 
needs something to improve her,” returned:he, 
with the same fond smile with which he amaye 
spoke to her. 

Fanny looked up almost in terror, and met his 
glance. “O, no, papa, pray don’t say iso, I 
could not read them.” 

“Well, you must promise then not'to beso 
wild for the future, your aunts are actually 
shocked at your behaviour,” 

“ Are they? well; I am sorry; but I, don’t 
think I am so very wild.’”’ Fanny’s look of sor- 
row was so irresistibly comic that her father turned 
quickly to the piano again, while Uncle Arthur 
found something very puzzling the matter with 
the reel of his rod, and had to take it to the win- 
dow. ‘I don’t believe Iam a bit wilder sien 
you were at my age, Aunt Mary.” 

Aunt Mary drew herself up a little straighter 
if such a thing were possible. “I never. was 
wild; I never forgot what a young lady’s be- 
haviour ought to be.” 

“TI wish I didn’t ; but never mind, Aunt Mary, 
let me enjoy myself a little longer; by-and-by, 
when I get married, and settle down for life, you 
shall see what a pattern I will be.” 

Aunt Mary dropped herknitting. ‘Get mar- 
ried! A child like you talking of getting mar- 
ried! I should think your father and mother 
were neglecting their duty very much.to allow 
you to speak on such subjects at all.” 

“ Now, aunty, please don’t seold,; just let me 
come and sit down here at your feet, and I will 


it is so much more comfortable than a chair.” 


tell you just what kind of a husband’! intend to 
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have some of these days. In the first place, then, 
he must have beautiful black curly hair, net just 
eurly, but wavy, you know, aunty.” 

Aunty very sharply replied that she didn’t 
know anything about it, while Uncle Arthur 
suggested black Sam’s for instance, as a pattern. 

“ No, not black Sam’s at all,” Fanny said, 
with a little pouting of her rosy lip, “but just 
such a head as that gentleman had, who was 
talking with you in the shrubbery yesterday 
morning, Uncle Arthur.” Now, Fanny had a 
shrewd idea that Uncle Arthur had reasons of 
his own for not wishing her to see or know any- 
thing of the presence of the person she alluded 
to; and she said this to punish him for the re- 
mark about Sam. If she wished to annoy him 
she could not have taken a surer method; he 
started violently as she spoke, colored crimson, 
and then became quite pale; so evident was his 
emotion that all noticed it. Both Mr. Creighton 
and his wife felt sure that it was something un- 
usual to so discompose their brother, but no com- 
ment was made, and Fanny went on. “My 
husband must be very tall, aunty—I like tall 
people—and I would little rather he should be a 
soldier than anything else.” Arthur Creighton 
started again, but it was not noticed this time, 
Aunt Mary’s little scream of terror causing all to 
look-up in surprise. If there was one object in 
the world that the good old lady feared more 
than another, it was a soldier. Fanny laughed 
aloud. “ Don’t be frightened, aunty, he sha’n’t 
wear a sword into the room where you are, I 
will take care; but if you interrupt in this way I 
shall never get through with my description. I 
am not particular what his profession is, so long 
as he is not a minister—a minister I could not 

It was now Aunt Lizzie’s turn to exclaim : 
* Q, Fanny, you’re a dreadful wicked child, if 
you don’t change soon I am sure I don’t know 
what will become of you.” 

“Well, just think of marrying a minister, 
aunty ; what a horrid life to lead, shut up forever 
in a gloomy old parsonage, with all the disagree- 
able people of a village for society; no music 
but a dilapidated old organ, and nothing to read 
but your husband’s old sermons.” 

All smiled at Fanny’s picture, even Mrs. 
Creighton could hardly control her face to the 
proper gravity to ask if that was the kind of life 
their pastor’s wife led ? 

“O, no;” Fanny laughed too, now; “but 
then you know, mama, my minister would not 
be such a nice man as Mr. Ritchie is, and I am 
quite sure I should not be half as good as his 
wife is.” 


“ And I am quite sure of that, too,” returned 
her father. 

“Well, I wont marry a minister, that’s 
certain.” 

“T am afraid you wont,” sighed Aunt Lizzie. 
“ There might be some hope for you then.” 

Arthur Creighton’s manner of living had 
made him acquainted with a great number, and 
of course a great variety of people. In the long 
hunting excursions hegrequently made, his com- 
panions were the Backwoodsmen and the In- 
dians, which latter were frequently his partners 
in the chase. In the city where he was well 
known and beloved, he had more acquaintances, 
if not more sincere friends, and among the offi- 
cers of the garrison, he was on terms of familiar 
intimacy. One of these latter he would willing- 
ly have shunned, for there was little community 
of soul between Albert Hepburn and himself, 
and yet, strangely enough, the young captain 
eagerly sought the society of the very man who 
despised him, and who, had he known all, would 
have spurned him from his presence with disgust 
and contempt. 

As it was, rumor had whispered enough to 
Arthur to induce him to make every effort to 
prevent the young officer from beholding his 
niece, or Fanny from seeing him; and thus it 
was that at the risk of being called rede and in- 
hospitable, he had allowed young Hepburn to 
carry out his plan of walking with him to the 
very precincts of Mr. Creighton’s residence, and 
yet had withheld the invitation to enter, the other 
was so anxious to gain. 

For Albert Hepburn had made himself ac- 
quainted with all the affairs of the Creighton 
family ; he knew that Robert Creighton was a 
rich man, and growing richer daily; he knew 
that there was a beautiful young daughter, some 
day to inherit this increasing wealth; he knew 
that Arthur himself possessed a handsome pri- 
vate fortune, and that it was through him alone 
that he could gain an introduction to the family, 

Arthur knew that Hepburn was a dissipated 
reckless gambler, he had heard that he was 
worse ; what then could be the tie to keep up a 
friendship between such opposite characters ? 
What was the magnetic influence so powerfully 
exercised over Arthur Creighton’s mind as to 
induce him to keep up even the semblance of 
friendship with a man he almost-abhorred ? Need 
I say it was the all-powerful spell of a beautiful 
woman ? 

Albert Hepburn was a slave to the influence 
of sin, a drunken, licentious blasphemer ; Albert 


-| Hepburn’s sister was the realization of all that 
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is good and lovely, and lovable in woman; a 
lonely, neglected orphan, whose days were 
passed in sadness, and whose nights were fre- 
quently spent in prayer for that cruel brother, 
whose inhuman conduct had made her little bet- 
ter than a beggar, and deprived her young life of 
alljoy. To the deepest pity for Ella Hapburn’s 
unhappy lot, had succeeded the warmest love in 
Arthur Creighton’s heart. 

For her sake, and for her alone, did he consent 
to meet the miserable brother she had freely for- 
given, to use his influence to reform him, or at 
least to keep him from those shameful excesses 
which had already done a pitiful destruction to 
the mind and health of that heart-broken sister. 

Arthur had never informed his brother of this 
new and dear acquaintance, and probably would 
not, had it not been for Fanny’s speech on the 
occasion we before named. There was full eon- 
fidence between the brothers, and Arthur felt 
that he ought to warn Robert in him, for should 
Captain Hepburn by any accident become ac- 
quainted with Fanny, a heavy blame might have 
been attached to him for not putting the parents 
on their guard. 

Mrs. Creighton and his wife both entered 
deeply into their brother’s feelings, and at once 
saw the propriety of keeping their child from so 
dangerous an influence, at the same time they 
wished Arthur to try to induce Miss Hepburn to 
come to them at once. 

“ The guardianship of such a brother is worse 
than absolute loneliness,” said Mr. Creighton. 
“Can she not be persuaded to leave him 
forever ?” 

“T fear not,” was Arthur’s reply. “I have 
tried all persuasions to make her give him up, 
but while he lives she will remain single. It was 
her father’s last dying request, and she keeps it 
religiously. Had it been otherwise she would 
have been my wife to-day. I would be glad to 
ask her here on your invitation, and she would 
be all too happy to come, were it not for Fanny’s 
sake; but Ella knows, and I know, that where 
she goes he will go; and not for worlds would I 
have him meet that child. I love Fanny, as you 
well know, Robert, and yet this hour, I would 

see her in her coffin, sooner than know her the 
wife of Albert Hepburn. God knows it is only 
for his sister’s sake that I have been the friend I 
have to him, but not even that consideration 
would make me risk dear Fanny’s happiness.” 

And yet in spite of the care and anxiety of 
friends, in spite of Arthur’s watchful guardian- 
ship, and her parents’ increasing vigilance, Albert 
Hepburn saw and spake with Fanny Creighton. 


dacity, and their folly in not warning her against 
the handsome stranger, whose praise she sound- 
ed in her own free girlish way, telling her math- 
er that he was by far the most agroeable gentle- 
man at their Sabbath school picnic (where they 
had allowed her to go without thought of danger.) 

Arthur Creighton now lost no time in telling 
Fanny exaetly what her new acquaintance was, 
as far as he knew, and that was more than safii- 
cient to fill her mind with contempt for him, and 
pity for his unfortunate sister. The history waa 
strictly true, and even less' than might have been 
told, for Arthur would have scorned a lie even 
in such a cause, but the feelings of the speaker 
gave power to his words, and before he had fin- 
ished, with a passionate burst of tears, Fanny 
threw herself into his arms and promised, never, 
never to speak to that wicked man again. 

Of course the family felt much anxiety as to 
Hepburn’s future course, as from inquiries Mr. 
Creighton made, he learned that he was still 
secking an introduction to the family through 
sources more available ; that he had taken a seat 
in Lenham church, and by various other artifices 
was ingratiating himself with the family of the 
clergyman. 

Fanny was so carefully guarded now, that she 
rarely left the house alone, and never went be- 
yond the boundaries of their garden and beauti- 
ful shrubbery. There was a feeling of anxiety 
and unrest in the whole family, carefully kept to 
themselves, however, lest their annoyance should 
be spoken of. 

Arthur never went to the city now to see Miss 
Hepburn, except on Sundays—and this was by 
her own desire—she could meet him at the 
church she attended, but she could no longer with 
safety allow him to visit her at her lodgings, her 
brother having threatened direst vengeance on 
her if she persisted in encouraging his attentions. 


Once or twice she wrote little noteg to Arthur 
in reply to his long letters, and once to Mrs. 
Creighton, a thankful but firm refusal of a home, 
and over this Fanny shed many tears, and began 
to feel that the world was not quite the joyous 
place it had always appeared to her. 


“My brother was our parents’ idol, he was 
their last thought in this world, and his name the 
last word on their lips. On his deathbed my 
father made me swear that while Albert remained 
single, I would never marry, but live to do all in 
my power for him. He threatened me fearfully 
in case I broke my oath. I might have come a 
beggar to your house—for Albert has spent the 
last penny of my fortune—but Arthur will not 
blame me for refusing to call down on my de- 
voted head the awful penalty of a parent’s 
curse.’ 


Her uncle was transported with rage at his au- 
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Qn the day this letter was received, Fanny had 
walked out to rid herself of the feelings of depres- 
sion and sadness which overpowered her, Her 
uncle looked so. anxious and careworn, her pa- 
rents felt so uneasy, even Fanny herself was far 
from..contented with the state of affairs; she 
leaned wearily on the railway of a little bridge 
which crossed a brook near their house, and 
vainly tried to think of some plan by which they 
might all be made happier, Suddenly there was 
a rustling in the branches which drooped over 
her.head, a step at her side, and before she had 
time to scream, a hand was pressed lightly on 
her lips, 

“QO, Madeline, how you frightened me,” ex- 
claimed Fanny, as soon as she saw who her un- 
expected visitor was. “It is so long since you 
have been here, that I never thought of seeing 
you,” 

The person addressed, a slight and beautiful 
Indian girl, made no reply for some moments, 
but gazed earnestly on the features of the fair 
girl before her, Fanny at last. grew somewhat 
alarmed at her strange looks, for the dark eyes 
seemed to burn with a living fire, a convulsive 
movement agitated her features, and the hand 
that clasped Fanny’s little white fingers, pressed 
on. them like a band of steel. The girl was 
evidently under some strong excitement. 

She had known Madeline for many years, the 
tribe to which she belonged being on the most 
friendly terms with the white people, and Made- 
line and her family having always received and 
returned acts of kindness with the Creightons. 
A brother of Madeline, Louis by name, was 
Arthur Creighton’s favorite companion in the 
chase, and it had been subject for much merri- 
ment in their family to see how well the fine- 
looking young savage imitated the dress, man- 
ners and appearance of the polished and accom- 
plished Arthur. For several months however, 
Louis had b¥en much changed in his behaviour, 
and Madeline had disappeared entirely, and the 
Creighton family had vainly conjectured how to 
account for the mystery. 

It was long ere Fanny could induce her strange 
companion to speak, but when she did the story 
that she told was a cruel one. She had yielded 
to the persuasions of one of the officers of the 
garrison to become his wife by a private mar- 
riage, had lived with bim for several months, had 
been the mother of a child which she had every 
reason to believe the father had caused the death 
of; had put up patiently with. the cruelest treat- 
ment, had loved him through all, and now had 
been cast off by him and informed that their 
marriage was only a pretence, a clever trick 
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played by another young officer as bad as him- 
self. He had informed her that he was going to 
be married to a lady in a few weeks, that she 
could no longer live with him; he had taken 
away all the ornaments and presents he had giv- 
en her, and told her to go back to the tribe. Of 
course Fanny Creighton’s feelings were deeply 
interested in this poor girl, who told her story 
with all the simplicity of undisguised truth, but 
what was her indignation, when on closer ques- 
tioning, she learned that the officer was none 
other than Albert Hepburn, and the lady of whom 
he had spoken, herself ? 

“You must come to the house with me at 
once, Madeline ; my father and uncle must hear 
your story, and perhaps they can find means to 
have justice done for you.” 

“‘ Madeline wants no justice, wants nothing but 
to die. Louis will kill him if Madeline goes 
back to the tribe. Madeline is glad the good 
young lady does not love him; she hopes she 
will be happy when she loves.” 

Fanny tried vainly to detain her ; the strength 
of pride and passion had gone out, and nothing 
could have been more pitiable than her hopeless 
despair, Of course, on hearing Fanny’s story, 
Arthur made every effort to find Louis, a strong 
impression remaining on Fanny’s mind that poor 
Madeline would do some dreadful act, she hardly 
knew what; but every time she recollected the 
scene the roses left her cheek, and her heart beat 
wildly. 

Three days after, Louis made his appearance 
voluntarily ; their worst hopes were realized, for 
poor Madeline, the beautiful Indian girl, had de- 
stroyed herself. With firm and unmoved coun- 
tenance, her brother told how they had found her 
in the lake near their encampment —dead, 
drowned—with her long black hair tangled amid 
the white lilies, and one cold hand firmly clasp- 
ing a little paper picture, blotted and torn, but 
still enough to show that it was a small water- 
color likeness of her destroyer, probably done by 
himself, and given tothe wretched girl in happier 
days. 

Mrs. Creighton and Fanny were astonished at 
the calmness with which the brother told the 
story ; but Arthur, who knew more of the Indian 
nature, almost trembled at what he read far down 
in Louis’s dark eyes: hatred, revenge, all the 
passions which rise with so little‘restraint in the 
breast of the savage, were smouldering there to 
burst forth some day, the young man well knew, 
with awful and unexpected destruction on the 
head of the guilty one. 


“ Miss Fanny, marm, dare’s a gentleman at de 
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gate wants to see de missus right off; he’s in a 
real taking, sure nuff, and she gone to de town. 
What I do, any way, Miss Fanny?” 

“ Ask him to walk right in here, Sam.” And 
Fanny laid down her book, and prepared to 
meet the stranger, with some anxiety to know 
who it could be to put Sam in sueh a flutter, 
and so completely upset all his usual self- 
possession. 

The stranger came in, and soon introduced 
himself—the pastor of the church Miss Hepburn 
belonged to; Miss Hepburn was ill, very ill, 
slightly delirious the gentleman thought, she 
talked continually about Mrs. Creighton and the 
family, and the physicians thought it best for 
them to know her state. 

“O, yes, they would go at once to see dear 
Ella.” And Fanny’s tears fell fast. 

The gentleman begged pardon; he had ex- 
pected to find Mrs. Creighton much older—that 
is, not so young—not so—it would hardly be safe 
for Mrs. Creighton to go at present, as Miss 
Hepburn was very violent at times in her 
deliriums. 

In spite of her grief, Fanny could not quite 
repress a smile at the gentleman’s mistake. He 
evidently thought she was too girlish to be of 
much assistance in so sad a case ; and he as evi- 
dently mistook her for her mother. Of course it. 
was all explained, and Fanny’s manner was so 
pleasant, her sympathy for the sick girl so sin- 
cere, and her whole appearance so fascinating, 
that Mr. Stuart, who had been very much dis- 
pleased with some of his congregation for hinting 
that it was not proper for a minister to remain 
single, actually began to think they might have 
been right after all, and he was glad he had not 
spoken his mind about it as he had intended. 

Within a week, Ella Hepburn was safely 
guarded within the pleasant home of the Creigh- 
tons, with kind hearts beating anxiously for her 
recovery, loving hands tending her, and the 
sweetest words of hope and love whispered softly 
in her ear. 

Fanny had always thought her Uncle Arthur 
the noblest of men; he was the handsomest 
young man in the neighborhood, not excepting 
the officers of the garrison, and everybody knew 
what fine fellows they were ; then he was the best 
shot—and in such a community that was high 
praise—the best dancer, and last but not least, 
he was the most erudite scholar next to the min- 
ister, that their neighborhood could produce. In 
all these varied graces and accomplishments, 
Arthur had been Fanny’s pride and delight ; but 
she was to see him now in a new character, as 
the anxious, tender lover of the beautiful Ella. 


She felt scarcely so well pleased as heretofore, 
admirably as he sustained his part, and a feel- 
ing, not exactly jealousy, yet a little more than 
loneliness, took possession of her. There were 
no more morning rides now, no practice at the 
mark, no excursions to the lakes. Fanny’s spir- 
ited pony grew fat and lazy, her fowling piece 
lay rusting in its case, the long fishing rods hung 
idly on the wall. Arthur’s mornings were spent 
in the garden with Ella, now convalescent, but 
still feeble, his afternoons were usually devoted 
to reading aloud to her and Mrs. Creighton, 
while they sewed; his evenings were always 
passed on the sofa, where in the shadow of the 
room his arm formed a welcome support for the 


fragile form exhausted by the fatigues of the 


day. 

And Mr. Stuart, the young clergyman from 
the city, it was astonishing how frequently he 
found time to visit his invalid parishioner; at 
least he came to the house ostensibly for that 
purpose, and of course they believed him. 

A month had passed since poor Madeline’s 
death, and in that time they had seen nothing of 
Albert Hepburn. He had obtained leave of ab- 
sence for a short time, and his commanding offi- 
cer believed he had gone to the West Indies to 
visit his uncle. However, he had told so many 
different stories to his acquaintances that it was 
hard to find out where in reality he had gone ; 
some even hinting that he had been seen not far 
from Lenham within the time, but no one believed 
that. 

Arthur was very urgent that Ella should con- 
sent to become his wife at once, at the same time 
he could not but feel that she was right to respect 
the oath she had taken, cruel and unreasonable, 
and useless as it was, so he was not quite happy. 

Ella herself suffered much from anxiety re- 
specting her brother’s fate, and the unhappiness 
she was forced to inflict on Arthur, to whom she 
was attached by every tie of love and gratitude, 
so of course she was far from happy. 

Fanny wandered about aimlessly, missing her 
usual occupations, half provoked with her uncle 
for neglecting her to devote himself to Ella, and 
wholly indignant with Mr. Stuart for being 
agreeable and friendly with all the family except 
her own poor little self, treatment which she 
could in no way account for unless he had heard 
how childish and silly she had always been, and 
felt that it was beneath his dignity to treat her 
otherwise ; a conclusion which filled poor Fan- 
ny’s bright eyes with tears every time she thought 
of it, and that was quite often, for somehow the 
young minister possessed a wonderful power of 
attraction when in conversation, and the terms 
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he was on with the family developed his good 
qualities wonderfully. 

Mr. Stuart was a scholar and a gentleman in 
the best sense of the words, but he had been a 
student all his life, had no female relatives, and 
had rarely been in the society of ladies, and es- 
pecially young ones. He had so great a sense 
of their grace and good qualities, that he became 
painfully eonscious of his own deficiencies, and 
never showed to advantage until engaged in con- 
versation, when losing all sense of his awkward- 
ness, he could talk fluently and well; his pale 
countenance would become animated, his eyes 
flash with interest, while bright and beautiful 
thoughts, new and brilliant ideas poured forth in 
profusion, showed how rich and rare was the 
mind belonging to this not all extraordinary 
body. 

Mr. Stewart’s brow was noble, nothing could 
have been a more perfect or pleasing study for 
a phrenologist; but alas the locks which fell 
above it were very light. Fanny had said to 
herself on first seeing him, that it was a pity 
with that fair brow his hair should not have been 
darker; but somehow lately Fanny had appar- 
ently got over her prejudices against light hair. 
Then Mr. Stuart was not above the medium 
height, and quite slender in figure; but when 
some one remarked it, Fanny maintained that he 
looked as tall in the pulpit as Mr. Ritchie did, 
and that was tall enough to please any one, sure- 
ly ; sono more was said about that, and it was 
argued that he was just the right height for a 
minister. 

Not a word could be said against his profes- 
sion, his whole heart being m the good work to 
which he had dedicated himself, and as to his 
sermons, not even Fanny, homily hater that she 
was, could find a fault in them. Perhaps her 
objections were removed by finding out what 
very short notes these eloquent addresses were 
preached from. 


It was a sunny August evening, and wearied 
of her books, her music and her indoor thoughts, 
Fanny Creighton threw a light scarf over her 
shoulders, and leaving the house, sought in 
change of scene to banish her unpleasant feelings. 

“Don’t stay long, dear, if you are going to 
walk,” Mrs. Creighton said, from the open win- 


dow. “The dew otis heavily now, and you 
have no bonnet on.’ 

She turned back an instant and kissed her 
hand to her mother, and then took a path which 
led down into a beautiful miniature forest, and 
from thence to the edge of the lake, a favorite, 
walk of hers. They all watched her cross the 
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lawn and the “rough field,” and then there were 
occasional glimpses of her white dress, and then 
she disappeared. 

Ella Hepburn sighed, and tarned from tho 
window. “Fanny does not appear happy; I 
feel that my coming here has destroyed her 
pleasures gnd deprived her of your society, 
Arthur; she looks weary, and I often see the 
tears in her eyes, when no one is observing her.” 

“J, too, have observed a change,” said Mrs. 
Creighton. ‘‘ She rarely sings, or laughs, and 
there is evidently something on her mind. She 
misses Arthur’s society, but there is something 
besides that to change her so.” 

Arthur made no reply, and Mr. Stuart, who 
had been deeply engaged at the writing-table, 
got up and went out into the garden to meet Mr. 
Creighton. The three in the sitting-room watched 
them slowly walking up and down the garden 
paths in the golden rays of the setting sun, and 
after a little while the sash was closed to keep 
the cool air from Ella; and they were forgot.en 
for the moment. An hour passed, Mr. Creigh- 
ton had given some directions to Sam for the 
next day’s work, and passed his opinion on some 
improvements the gardener was making, and 
had just entered the room, when his wife ex- 
claimed in a tone of alarm : 

“ Where can Fanny be? What can have hap- 
‘pened to her? QO, Robert, something must be 
the matter, she would never stay out so late of 
her own accord.” 

Mr. Creighton quieted her fears for a few 
moments. “ Mr. Stuart has gone to meet her, 
my dear, there is no cause for olerm, he will 
guard her carefully.” 

“ But it is so late, now, Robert, and there are 
so many paths down there, he may not find her. 
O, I wish she was here, I feel as if she was in 
some danger.” 

“ My dear wife, these feelings are quite un- 
usual with you, I beg of you not to yield to 
them ; our dear girl is safe, and her future, I am 
happy to say, is promising as happy as ever I 
could wish.” And the happy father told how 
true an affection their gentle daughter had in- 
spired in the breast of their beloved young friend, 
concluding by saying that he had freely given 
his consent to his suit. 

“T have long thought he was interested in 
her, but I fear sometimes that,she thinks more 
of that miserable Hepburn than we could wish, 
certainly something is on her mind.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by Arthur’s 
sudden entrance. 

“Has Fanny got home? Where is she ?” he 
hastily asked, looking round the room. 
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“No, why, what is the matter?’ the mother 
almost screamed, as she sprang towards him ; 
but he tore her hand from his arm, caught down 
his rifle from the wall where it hung, and with a 
half-choked ery to his brother to “‘ come,” dashed 
ont of the house and across the lawn, ere they 
could recover from the first shock of surprise. 
Mr. Creighton left the trembling Ella to raise 
his wife from the floor where she had fallen, and 
rushed after Arthur in the direction of the wood. 

We must now go back to Fanny, and what 
befell her during that hour, to explain why 
Arthur was so alarmed. 

On reaching the banks of the lake, she enjoyed 
the beautiful sunset reflected on the clear waters, 
as much as usual, and was about turning to go 
home, when her eyes caught the figure of an 
Indian moving stealthily among the trees. A 
little startled at such an unusual apparition in that 
spot (for the Indians never came so near the set- 
tlement to hunt or fish), she hastened her steps, 
and at last began to run as fastas the low bushes 
which grew in the path would permit. 

She had got about half way between the lake 
and the clearing, in the densest part of the woods, 
when her further progress was prevented by the 
sudden starting up of the dark figure of a man, 
and with a sickening shudder Fanny recognized 
by the dim light, the well remembered features 
of Albert Hepburn. 

She would fain have passed him without a 
word, but such was not his intention, for coming 
close to her, he attempted to take her hand, at 
the same time expressing his joy at thus meet- 
ing her, in terms which plainly told that he had 
both watched and waited for the same. 

“T cannot stop to talk with you now, Captain 
Hepburn, it is late, and I have already outstayed 
my time; they will be uneasy at the house.” 

Fanny spoke very fast, her heart beat qhick, 
she trembled violently, and yet was unwilling 
that he should think that she was afraid. 

“And do you think that I have waited all this 

_time to see you, and now let you go so easily ; 
hot so, my dear girl; you and I have many 
things to talk of ere we part. I love you, Fanny 
Creighton, love you madly, passionately, as I 
never loved any woman before, and you must, 
you shall be mine, yes, in spite of all your friends, 
of that proud uncle of yours, or that canting 
hypocrite who takes his place at your side so 
often of late days.” 

He paused for a moment, and Fanny, with no 
More terrors, no more trembling, nothing but 
strong indignation sounding in each word, bade 
him, “stand aside and let her pass, how dare 
he speak such words to her ?” 


Enraged at her haughty air and words, he 
made an effort to catch her in his arms, but 
before he could pat his hand upon her lips, a 
scream, loud, shrill and piereing echoed through 
the forest, and as if in answer to it, the report of 
a rifle rang out upon the still evening air, scaring 
the birds from their nests in the green trees, and 
sending reverberating echoes far down the cliffs 
which overhung the still lake.. These were the 
sounds which reached Arthur Creighton’s ears, 
had sent him with wildly beating heart and flying 
feet down the dark pathway to the lake, nor 
needed it old Sam’s terrified exclamation to add 
more to his already excited fancy. 

“© de Lordy, Massa Arthur, where Miss 
Fanny? I see that sojer ossifer dis day a peek- 
ing round back o’ de ole field. O de Lordy, 
what have he done ?” 

When Arthur reached the spot where Hepburn 
had met Fanny, he thought for an instant that 
his worst fears were realized. Mr. Stuart was 
kneeling onthe grass, supporting the object of 
their search in his arms, while her lifeless attitude, 
and the awful stains on her snowy: dress, gave 
sufficient reason for the worst conclusions. 
Another glance, however, reassured Arthur, 
and though unable to account for the seeming 
mystery, the dark body of Hepburn on the 
ground explained much, and. without waiting to 
ask questions, he assisted the clergyman to bear 
Fanny homeward. Once only he spoke, asking, 
“is he dead?” in that tone which men use when 
every nerve is strung to the highest pitch of 
horror. There was no answer, and in silence the 
two bore their precious burden along the narrow 
pathway, until Mr. Creighton, with Sam and 
another man were met. 

It was long before Fanny could explain how 
the tragedy had occurred, and even when she 
did the mystery was deep. 

None knew who fired the fatal shot ; whose 
unerring aim had so surely reached the heart of 
the libertine, sending him lifeless into the arms 
stretched out to repulse him, to die at the feet of 
the maiden whose destruction he was meditating. 
The only conclusion they could come at, was 
that Louis was the murderer, that he had done 
the deed, to fulfil his vengeance on the destroyer 

of his sister, and this belief was the more strength- 
ened by Fanny’s report of having seen an 
Indian on the banks of the lake at that unusual 
hour. 

Six months after her brother’s death, Arthur 
persuaded Ella Hepburn to become his wife, and 
bid adieu for a season to scenes so fraught with 
painful associations. Immediately after their 
marriage; they went to Ella’s English home, 
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where, as if to make amends for the sufferings of 
her girlish years, she found that she had unex- 
pectedly become heir to quite a large estate, 
more than sufficient to double Arthur’s already 
handsome income. 

They only succeeded in arranging their affairs 
in time to get back to Canada to witness Fanny's 
marriage with Mr. Stuart, which took place im- 
mediately on his becoming rector of Lenham 
parish. 

Of course Fanny is settled for life in the pretty 
parsonage so conveniently near to her mother's 
house ; but Ellaand Arthur have no home. In 
the pleasantest part of the year they reside with 
Mr Creighton, calling his home theirs, and when 
winter comes with its frost, and snow, and cold 
winds, and long, weary months of icy bondage, 
they seek in milder climes the fruits, and flowers, 
and balmy breezes both love so well. 

When taxed with his idleness, Arthur defends 
himself by saying that his principles forbid his 
laboring, “‘ why should he occupy the place a 
poorer man might be glad to fill? But Arthur 
is not idle. He takes life easily, though his 
talents are not rusting. Of the thousands who 
last year read his spirited and most entertaining 
book, very few will set the author down a slug- 
gard; the truth must force itself on all, that 
none buta bright, active, and energetic mind 
ever viewed life as Arthur Creighton views it. 
And our heroine is fulfiling her mission, faith- 
fully, untiringly, even to the satisfaction of all. 

Not Aunt Mary herself can find fault with 
Fanny now, for Fanny is the joy and delight of 
her husband, the idol of his people, the comfort of 
her parents, and it is whispered that so far from 
disliking her husband’s “old sermons” she has 
on more than one occasion, assisted him in his 
labors in that line. 

IRON MOUNTAIN. 

Since the earliest ages the iron of Rio Elba, 
has been worked, without being in the slightest 
degree exhausted. It is a mountain about five 
hundred feet in height, composed of iron ore. 
In the vicinity are other almost equally rich veins ; 
and among them the Calamita, which is a true 
magnetic mountain. The Etruscans were the 
first to carry off the mineral ; they transferred it 
to Populonium, to whose territory the island be- 
longed, and there the iron was smelted. The 
want of wood prevented the operation being per- 
formed in Elba, and even at the present day, the 
ore has to be carried to Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, 
or Bastia. ‘he mines of Rio are richer than 
those of Prince Demidoff in Siberia, and prob- 
ably their equal cannot be found in the world. 
At Speer they are worked by a Tuscan company 
and produce about 35,000 tons annually. p to 
the present there has not been a shaft sunk, and 
thus, in all probability, the iron supply will: be 
unfailing. —Zhe Island of Elba. 
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“ Away out in Missouri” they live on the 
primitive system. People sleep as well as eat in 
companies, and in many of the hotels there are 
from three to a dozen beds in each chamber. On 
a cold winter’s night, a weary and foot-worn tray- 
eller arrived at one of those caravansaries by the 
road-side. Atter stepping into the bar-room and 
taking the requisite number of “drinks,” he in- 
voked the attention of the accommodating land- 
lady with this interrogatory : 

“ I say, ma’am, have = got a considerable 
number of beds in your house ?” 

“ Yes,” answered she, “I reckon we have,” 

“ How many beds have you about this time 
that aint noways engaged ?” 

“ Well, we’ve one room up stairs with eleven 
beds in it.” 

« That’s just right,” said the traveller. “T’ll 
take that room and engage all the beds, if you 

lease.’ 

The landlady, not expecting any more com- 
pany for the night, and thinking that her guest 
might wish to be alone, consented that he should 
occupy the room. But no sooner had the way- 
farer retired, than a large party arrived and de- 
manded lodgings for the night. The landlady 
told them she was very sorry, but all her rooms 
were engaged; true, there was one room with 
eleven beds in it, and only one gentleman. 

“ We must go there, then—we must have beds 
there.” The party accordingly proceeded to the 
chamber with the beds and wrapped ; no answer 
was returned, They essayed to open the door— 
it was locked. They shouted aloud, but received 
no reply. At last driven to desperation, they 
determined upon bursting open the door. They 
had no sooner done so, than they discovered every 
bedstead empty, and all of the beds piled one 
upon another in the centre of the room, with the 
traveller sound asleep on their top. They with 
some difficulty aroused him, and demanded what 
in the world he wanted with all those beds. 

“Why look here, strangers,” said he, “I 
aint had no sleep these eleven nights; so I just 
hired eleven 3, to get rested all at once and 
make up what I have lost. I calculate to dou 
a considerable mess of sleeping; I’ve hired 
these beds and paid for ’em, and hang me if I 
don’t have eleven nights sleep out on ‘em before 
morning.” —New Orleans Picayune. 
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ADAM’S WEDDING. 

We like short courtships and in this Adam 
acted like a man; he fell asleep a bachelor, and ' 
awoke to find himself a married man. He ap 
pears to have “‘ popped the question” immedi- 
ately after meeting Ma’mselle Eve, and she, 
without flirtation or shyness, gave Lim a kiss 
and herself. Of that first kiss in this world we 
have had, however, our own thoughts, and 
sometimes in poetical mood we have wished we 
were the man that did it. But the deed is or 
was done; the chance was Adam’s and he im- 
proved it. We like the notion of getting mar- 
ried in a garden, it is in good taste. We like 

rivate wedding,and Adam’s was once | private. 
No envious beaux were there, no croaking old 


maids, no chattering aunts and grumbling grand- 


mother. ‘The birds of heaven were the minstrels, 
and the glad sky shed its lights upon the scene. 
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THE OLD MAN TO HIS FRIEND. 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


0 friend, dear friend, we are not old, 
Not old in heart, my friend; 

Our pathway ‘neath the sunset-gold 

’ Hath greenness to the end. 


Though age has made o'er face and form 
All mortal beauty sear, 

The heart's own soil is flowery-warm, 
No frost hath reached us here. 


Though o’er our heads the gathering snows 
Come gently, yet so fast, 

We count by these not future woes, 
But griefs of seasons past. 


Toward dreary gloom we do not draw, 
When hope must cease to soar; 
We're nearer all man liveth for, 
Than e’er we were before. 


0 should we faint while flee and fade 
Life's few and evil days, 

And could we see but fearful shade 
Beyond their sunset rays— 


Did not some glorious promise lend 
Sweet comfort in our need— 

We should, alas, be old, my friend, 
We should be old, indeed! 


> 
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BY EDWIN MILFORD. 


Some years ago, I was hastily passing along 
the crowded streets of my native city, on my 
way home, after a long absence from my family 
and friends. I was naturally in very much of a 
hurry, and was not greatly pleased to be con- 
fronted suddenly by a person who announced 
himself as Coroner Blankman, and who press- 
ingly invited me to form one of his jury. In vain 
Irepresented my great haste, and that probably 
Iwas anxiously expected at that moment by my 
wife and children. My friend Blankman would 
take no denial. 

“My dear Mr. Jones,” said he, (I belong to 
the firm of Jones, Smith, Jones & Co.,) “it is 
precisely good, sensible, business-men like you 
*vhom I want, and such men always are in a 
hurry,” 

Somewhat mollified by the compliment, I gave 
‘reluctant consent to the invitation, especially 
% Coroner Blankman stated that it was a very 
‘imple and evident case of suicide, which would 
tot detain us long. 

“Who is it?” I inquired, as I turned with my 
tew friend, to retrace my steps. 

“Why, you will be surprised to hear that it is 


one of the Brothers Pitcairn of Ingot Street. 
You knew them, I suppose. 

“ Yes, in a business way ; I certainly am very 
much surprised. Suicide, did you say?” 

“ Looks like it, but you must make up your 
mind for yourself. Here we are.” And we 
turned into the store of the Brothers Pitcairn. 


These men, their names were James and Wil- 


liam, were middle-aged bachelors, who carried 
on a broker’s business, and were reputed to be 
very wealthy. Certainly they were very parsi- 
monious, living in two little rooms behind their 
office, having no servant but a charwoman, who 
came for an hour in the morning, and dressing 
in the coarsest and cheapest clothes. 

Neighbors they had nohe, as Ingot Street, 


as everybody knows, is merely a business street, — 


and uninhabited by night, save by watchmen 
and a few economists like the two brothers, who 
inhabit otherwise useless rooms, in their ware- 
houses. 

Great had been the consternation, therefore, of 
the occupants of the next store, on the morning 
of this 3lst of September, to see old Peggy 
O’Flinn rush into their counting-room, and be- 
seech them for the love of Heayen to come di- 
rectly into the next house. 

“ For one gintleman is stark and stiff, kilt and 
kilt intirely, and the other is like to die of fright,” 
said she. 

Thus appealed to, masters and clerks rushed 
in, pell-mell, to the hitherto uninvaded and mys- 
terious private apartments of their unsocial 
neighbors. On entering the principal room, 
used as sitting and dining-room, a truly awful 
sight met their view. On the floor lay the rigid 
and bleeding form of James Pitcairn, stone dead, 
and with his fingers clenched around the handle 
of a dagger, which still remained in the one 
deadly wound, apparently penetrating his heart. 

On the floor sat the younger brother, his face 
covered with his hands, and all his senses so 
clouded with horror, that he could give no ex- 
planation of the dreadful scene, except to point 
to a slip of paper upon the table on which was 
written in pencil. 

“Tam about to commit suicide, for reasons 
sufficient to myself, but known to no other 
mortal. James Pircarrn.” 

Leaving everything in the same state in which 
he had found it, Mr. Pilkins the proprietor of the 
establishment next door, despatched a messenger 
for Mr. Coroner Blankman, and another for a 


physician. The latter arrived at the scene of the 


awful tragedy, at the same moment that the cor- 
oner entered with myself, who completed the re 
quisite number of the jury of inquest. 
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William Pitcairn, still sat almost motionless 
upon the floor, at the side of what had been his 
brother, his face covered, and his mind so en- 
grossed by grief and terror, that he failed to com- 
prehend the questions addressed to him by Mr. 
Blankman and others. 

Peggy O’Flinn was still present, but so agi- 
tated that her testimony was very incoherent. 
It finally was condensed in the statement that on 
coming to her work as usual, she had found the 
back door fastened, and could not make any one 
hear her repeated knocks, That she had come 
round to the counting-room door, and waited till 
the boy arrived to take down the shutters, and 
open the door. She had then passed through 
into the sitting-room, and found the body, cold, 
even then. Screaming with terror, she had 
rushed into Mr. William’s bed-room, which ad- 
oined the sitting-room, and aroused him from a 
deep and tranquil sleep. He had hastily dressed 
himself, come out, read the slip of paper upon the 
table, and then sinking upon the floor, had taken 
the position which he still occupied. 

All this was not given as testimony under 
oath, but told as a narrative to one and another 
who questioned her, while the physician was feel- 
ing the pulses, and examining the body, to see 
if any vestiges of life might still linger. At last, 
tising to his feet, Doctor Charnry shook his head. 

“Te has been dead for hours,” said he. 
“ There is nothing possible to be done except to 
undress and lay him out, I will send a person for 
that purpose—but stop—” 

And the physician knelt again and examined 
the deep wound from which but little blood 
issued outwardly. Long and attentively did 
Doctor Charnry examine the position and direc- 
tion of the stab, from which he had withdrawn 
the dagger, still tightly clutched in the dead man’s 
fingers. ‘Then, looking quickly up, the old doc- 
tor shot a keen, searching glance from beneath 
his shaggy eyebrows, first at the old charwoman, 
and then at the crouching man beside him. 

“We will raise the body and place it on these 
two tables,” said he, at length; “Mr. William 
Piteairn, I must beg your assistance.” 

So saying, the doctor took the still impassive 
man by the arm, and forced him to rise fo his 
feet. In so doing he disclosed his face for the 
first time since we entered, and truly, such a 
haggard, withered look, I should not have sup- 
posed it possible for a few hours to produce, upon 
that hitherto florid countenance. 

The doctor still eyed him attentively, but did 
not insist upon his helping to raise the body. 
This was done by Coroner Blankman and him- 
self. When it was carefully, extended upon the 
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two large tables, the coroner was about to remove 
the dagger from the cold fingers, still clenched 
about it, but Doctor Charnry, by a slight move. 
ment of the head, prevented him, at the same 
time whispering a few words in his ear. 

The coroner turned to William Pitcairn, who 
still stood where the doctor had left him, tis 
eyes cast down, and his face trembling con- 
vulsively. 

“Mr. Pitcairn,” said Blankman, solemnly, 
“it is proper that this dagger should be removed 
from your brother’s hand. Will you be so good 
as to do it?” 

At this request, the face which had before been 
of ashy whiteness, now turned lividly pale, and 
shaking his head vehemently, the mourner was 
about to leave the room, but was stopped by the 
coroner. 

“T have no doubt, sir,” said he, kindly, “ that 
it is very trying to your feelings to be present at 
this investigation, but I must take your testimony 
presently, and in the meantime it is necessary 
that you should comply with'my request. Surely 
you are not afraid to touch your brother’s hand,” 
added he, in a whisper, which I, alone, was near 
enough to hear. 

At these words Pitcairn, shooting at his tor- 
mentor a look of fear and hate, turned from the 
door which he had reached, and going precipi- 
tately to his brother’s side, began hastily to w- 
clench the cold, stiff fingers from the handle of 
the bloody dagger. We all stood looking a 
him, and pitying his excessive agitation ; but sud- 
denly our attention was attracted to the corpse. 
As William unclosed the last finger, a convul- 
sive motion crept over the rigid form before him, 
and suddenly the eyes, which had been tightly 
closed, flew open, and rolling vacantly for 4 
moment, fixed themselves upon the face of hor 
ror which bent over thedead hand. 

More and more, recollection and expression 
surged up in great waves into those horrible, 
glassy eyes. A fierce resolution seemed to com- 
bat with the departing faculty of speech. At 
last that iron will, stronger even than death, 
conquered, and half-raising himself, his gleaming 
eyes fastened themselves more and more intently 
upon his brother’s face, the white lips unclosed, 
and he whom we had thought dead spoke. 

“Murderer! Confess !”’ 

All eyes turned with a start of horror to the 
man, summoned from the other world, as it were, 
by the spirit of his victim, to yield himself up to 
the earthly judgment which was but a type of 
that more solemn and irrevocable tribunal to 
which he was hastening. 

I cannot tell which was the more fearful spec- 
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tacle—that stern face struggling with death, or 
that hardly more animated one which could not 
turn away from its summons. We had thought 
him pale before; I know not what to call the 
color which usurped that pallor. His eyes had 
gleamed with fear and terror; it was as nothing 
tothe look of agonized doom with which they 
fastened on the fast glazing eyes of his dead 
brother; each hair stood upright upon his head, 
and as his ashen lips opened, apparently without 
volition upon his own part, a voice thick, hoarse 
and broken, came forth like an echo of those sep- 
ulchral tones which still vibrated through the 
room. 

“Yes, James, I know it, I am a murderer, 
and I will confess, that they may kill me as I 
have you—but after!” 

He gasped for breath and presently went on, 
hiseyes still fastened upon those of the dead man. 

“You said that you would find poor Jessie, 
whom you ruined when we both were young, and 
that you would marry her, and make her boy 
your heir. I told you that it was robbing me of 
my inheritance, and I could never consent. 
Then, James, you spoke bitter, angry words, 
and bid me seek a remedy. I stole upon you, 
from behind, and then I drove my dagger to 
the hilt. I aimed at your heart, and you fell 
without a word ; only your eyes, they turned their 
last look upon*mine, and burned in their stern 
reproach upon my brain. I called the fiends to 
aid me, and pressed down the lids, tight and 
tighter over them. You had clutched at the 
dagger as you fell, I held your fingers there till 
they stiffened. I wrote the note and signed it 
with your name. Then I went and crawled into 
my bed, but your eyes followed me there, they 
gazed upon me from every corner to which I 
madly turned for refuge. I covered my head, 
but they gazed upon me from vacancy. I tried 
to pray, but the fiend snatched the words from 
my lips, and laughed aloud in my ear. The 
woman came and I feigned to sleep; no one 
suspected me till that old man bent over you—did 
you whisper the secret to him, or did I say it 
aloud, as I have said it in my heart without 
ceasing ? 

“Now I have confessed. I have done your 
bidding. O, shut those fearful, searching eyes !” 
And with a wild peal of hysteric laughter, the 
unhappy man sank back in a strong fit. 

He revived enough to dictate and sign a full 
confession some days after, but did not live until 
his day of trial. Before that came, murderer 
and murdered lay side by side in the city church- 
yard, and accuser and accused had met before 
4more solemn tribunal than any of earth. 


THE EVE BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
BY EDWIN L. LOTHROP. 


“« Anp after all, we must be separated, Jules! 
Ah, my God! what has your poor Celeste done, 
that the only flower that ever opened. upon her 
life should fade and droop away just as its 
bloom began to cheer and bless her? What do 
we care for the man who rides over the heads of 
our rightful born kings? Napoleon, forsooth! 
Bonaparte, the Corsican !’" 

“Hush, sweetest wife! Forget that you 
were ever a subject of any save the Emperor 
Napoleon. He rules France, and we pay alle- 
giance where it belongs. And the lovely empress 
too—our good Josephine. Why, Celeste, next 
to your own dear self, there is not a woman in 
the world, no, nor a person, man or woman, 
that I would draw my sword so readily to defend, 
as Josephine, even were she not the empress, 
You should hear Jacques Hand tell what she did 
for his suffering family, when the fever deprived 
him of all power to labor. You must know that 
Jacques is a lapidary, and employed by some of 
our best jewellers, who make vast sums from his 
labors, while they pay him little or nothing for 
his work. Well, he works in a damp basement, 
and as might be expected, he caught cold and 
was laid up with a very severe fit of sickness. 
One thing after another went to the pawn-broker’s 
from his few household possessions, to pay the 
doctor and apothecary, until Jacques seriously 
proposed to his wife to carry out his tools and 
sell them for what she could get. She obeyed 
him very unwillingly, for she thought it would 
be impossible for him to replace them on his 
recovery ; but like a good wile, as she is, she did 
not remonstrate a word. 

“When she went to the drawer, however, 
where the delicate instruments were kept, she ob- 
served a quantity of stones lying there, which she 
remembered as some which a sailor had once 
given her husband. They were nearly valueless, 
as she had often heard him say, but he had 
nevertheless polished and re-pelished them, till 
they were really very beautiful. Without saying 
anything to Jacques, she gathered these all up, 
and placing them carefully in the case of instru- 
ments, upon cotton, she proceeded to the jewel- 
ler’s shop, to which he had directed her to carry 
the tools, and offered them for sale, supposing 
they would bring only a trifle. 

“Tn the shop was a lady whomshe recognized 
as the empress, though in a plain dress, and 
with no carriage waiting. She knew her readily 
from the portraits which she had frequently seen 
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of her. Madame Hand told her errand; and 
the jeweller, who is a man of feeling and honor, 
exclaimed, ‘ what a pity to take your husband’s 
tools, for he will soon want them to use, I trust ; 
and these stones, which are indeed so very pretty, 
are, I am sorry to say, worthless.’ 

“Josephine, approaching him, after hearing 
the wife’s story, offered to buy them, on condi- 
tion that the jeweller should set them in a plain, 
rich style, and keep perfectly secret as to their 
value. He agreed; and the empress paid the 
full worth of real stones; and Madame Hand 
returned with her stone-cutting instruments, and 
money enough to supply their needs until Jacques 
should be restored to health.” 

This conversation took place between a young 
soldier and his wife, on the eve of one of those 
battles which immortalized the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but which various opinions have 
lauded and execrated, as the case might be. 
Jules Montespan was a youth’ of nobler blood 
than the Corsican could boast; but by a 
long series of family reverses, brought on by the 
downfall of the Bourbons, he was at length 
obliged to accept a lower rank in the army, than 
his birth and education would have entitled him 
to accept. His scientific knowledge was of a 
high order; although his modesty prevented him 
from displaying his attainments. 

Once or twice, it was evident to him that 
Napoleon had made a false move; but he did 
not dare to express his opinion openly; and 
although he would have been an acquisition to 
the army as a superior officer, he still remained 
as a private in the regiment of dragoons, where 
he had been noted by his companions as a brave 
soldier and a faithful friend, One year before 
he had married the daughter of a musical com- 
poser, Pierre Benard; and her beauty, good 
sense and innocence were better to him than the 
greatest wealth or rank could have been. Their 
home was in a quiet, retired spot, far from the 
noise of the great world, and where Monsieur 
Benard could compose without disturbance, the 
operas which, just then, were charming the mu- 
sical world with ¢heir sprightliness and grace. 

Like a good and true daughter, Celeste 
Benard would not leave her old father alone; 
and although she had accompanied Jules to the 
scene from whence the army were to commence 
hostilities, she was intending to go back to her 
home on the following day. 

Half an hour after her conversation with her 
husband, Napoleon was seated in his private 
tent, poring over the imperfect plan which he 
had arranged. Imperfect, because his usual 
sagacity was at fault in a single point which af- 
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fected, or threatened to affect, the whole affair, 
For once, he was foiled, and the thought that he 
was so corrugated his brow and pervaded his 
whole appearance. Testy exclamations issued 
from his lips, and an involuntary drawing away 
of the muscles around his mouth showed that 
he was in a state of perturbation and disturbance 
unusual tohim. He was awakened from a fruit. 
less reverie, by a tap at the door of the tent, 
The guard entered at his call, and announcwi 
one of the dragoons of the —th regiment. 

Napoleon, irritated at his want of success, 
sternly demanded his business. The visitor 
respectfully laid it before him. It was a plan 
for the next day’s work, detailing at length the 
mode of attack and defence, describing the whole 
in a scientific and masterly manner, and covering 
the point of difficulty in the most ingenious and 
thorough way. 

Napoleon saw the advantage he had gained a 
once, and was intensely vexed that he had not 
before discovered it himself. He contented him- 
self, however, with asking his name only. No 
word of thanks or commendation escaped his 
lips ; and when Jules Montespan (for he was the 
midnight visitor of Napoleon), warming into 
enthusiasm, pointed to this or that unprotected 
spot in the enemy’s fortifications, and showed 
how easily they might be stormed, or how adroiily 
a secret attack could be made, he was coolly 
made to understand that he might leave the 
presence of one who could not bear a rival inthe 
ininutest point. 

Equally cool became the soldier; and when 
he bowed himself out of the tent, it would have 
been difficult to say which of the two comported 
himself with the greatest hauteur. 

Returning to Celeste, he spent with her the 
few remaining hours which intervened between 
that time and the call to arms. Celeste was 
overcome with the dread of separation. She 
had a strange presentiment of coming evil, of 
which all her husband's efforts could* not divest 
her. She was weeping when he entered, but 
hastily endeavored to conceal her tears fram 
Jules. With the quick eye of affection, he saw 
that she was distressed, and tried to wile her 
{rom her apprehensions, by painting to her in 
glowing colors the paradise they would make of 
their little home in the country, when the war 
should be over. 

The moment of separation came. Celeste had 
not closed her eyes for the night, and at day- 
break she heard the first beat of the dram that 
called her husband from her arms. In her ex- 
cited state, it sounded like the death note. With 
its first deep, echoing roll, in the gray stillness of 
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the morning, hope departed out of her heart, 
leaving it cold and lifeless with apprehension. 
‘'o prolong this scene would be cruel. Jules 
pressed his lips again and again to her forehead, 
clasped her in his arms for the last time, and 
rushed from the house. 

An hour after, Celeste was on her way home. 
Passing © lonely churchyard, dark and dense 
with shadows from the yews and cypresses 
which seemed more in accordance with her feel- 
ings, she begged the driver of the diligence to 
allow her to alight, while he ascended a steep 
hill, that she might have time to pluck some of 
the mournful buds that opened slowly and 
drearily under the heavy shadows of the trees. 

When she entered the vehicle again, she felt as 
if she had been gathering these sad memorials 
to scatter over her husband’s grave. Her home 
was, in many respects, the paradise that Jules 
had promised to make it the night before. It 
had been the summer dwelling of one of the aris- 
tocratic families of France, before the Revolution ; 
and although the house itself was somewhat 
decayed, the surroundings were of the finest kind. 

As she approached, the setting sun cast its 
lnightest ray upon the figure of the old com- 
poser as he sat in the rustic porch, which was 
made of the branches of small trees intertwisted, 
and covered with a profusion of honey-suckle. 

His appearance brought a fresh burst of tears 
from the eyes of Celeste, and she sprang from 
the diligence, to be sheltered in his fatherly arms. 
ile needed not to ask the cause of her grief. 

“Be comforied, my daughter,” he said gently. 
“His fate is with the God of battles.” 

The next day, Celeste tried to settle herself to 
her daily avocations. She even had the courage 
toemploy herself upon some linen that she was 
making up for Jules; although her shaking fin- 
gers and the tears that trembled in her eyelids, 
showed that the pain was still at her heart. 

Her father was moved by this silent grief, and 
when she told him of her presentiments he shook 
his head in silence. Afterwards, when he had 
evidently thought a great deal about what she 
had expressed, he said to her: 

“Ido not actually believe in presentiments, 
Celeste; but at the same time, I know many 
instances in which they have been realized in a 
most remarkable way. We will hope that your 
fears have been all in vain. When Jules comes 
home to us, bright with health and flushed with 
victory, you will laugh at these melancholy 
thoughts, or forget that you ever allowed them to 
have a feather’s weight with you.” 

“When Jules comes home !” murmured she. 

She repeated this so often, as ifto prop up het 


sunken courage, that Mons. Benard really began 
to feel alarmed for her reason. She had taken 
scarcely any nourishment since she returned, and 
her excitement had already begun to make in- 
roads upon her appearance. A hectic flush had 
stationed itself on the upper part of her cheek, 
leaving the rest of her face white and ghastly. 

The old gardener whom they occasionally 
hired to assist—for their means would not allow 
them to keep aman servant constantly, had been 
a soldier in his youth. To him, Mons. Benard 
confided his anxieties respecting his daughter, 
and received the old man’s cordial sympathy. 
Madame Montespan’s little maid, too, Rose 
Vernette, was in the greatest distress and agita- 
tion imaginable on her mistress’s account. She 
lay down beside her at night, held her hot and 
burning hands, and did not close her eyes to 
sleep, until she saw those poor weeping orbs sink 
to their unquiet slumber. 

So passed two or three days—the length of 
which might have been years, if we measured 
time by agony. It was growing late in the after- 
noon and the red sun was fast sinking into the 
west. The quiet retirement of Belleisle gave 
back no echo from its hillside, and the twilight 
that was coming on was still and soundless. 

Suddenly, Celeste sprang from the couch, her 
whole figure elate with expectation. “Do you 
hear that, father?” she asked, as her face bright- 
ened into a glow. It was the first word she had 
spoken since the morning, and she now stood as 
if waiting the return of a sound which no one 
else had heard. e 

Again she started like a fawn, and with a 
stren. th that must have been borrowed only from 
excitement, she ran up the hill with swift and 
hurried steps. They all followed her—the old 
gardener, Mons. Benard and little Rose. Celeste 
stood With her ear turned towards the distant 
city, in an attitude of expectation. “Again!” 
she uttered ; and this time the sound was heard 
by all., It was the firing at Paris. The battle 
then was over. It was the sound of victory, for 
the roar of cannon came booming at regular in- 
tervals. Celeste seemed renewed in health and 
spirits. She slept calmly that night, and the 
next day was cheerfully smiling at her own fears. 

Another night must necessarily elapse before 
her soldier could return; but the morning after 
that, she would most assuredly see him. She 
trusted now in his safety ; for the news of victory 
was spread far and wide, by couriers who scarcely 
drew rein until their tired horses fell to the 
ground. And if there was victory, why, surely 
Jules must have helped to achieve it. 

“ Not this cloth, Rose, dear, but the very best,”’ 
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she said on the morning after the second day. 
“ And lay the table in your best style. Cut the 
brightest flowers you can find in the garden, and 
I will go down the lape by myself and get the 
Provence roses for our vases. Ah, I wish the 
grapes were ripe, but father, you can bring out 
the bottle of old Maraschino which we have pre- 
served so long for some festive occasion. Our 
poor, weary soldier will need its refreshing vir- 
tues. And old Bernardin will bring in his early 
fruits, and we will make some of those nice pates 
that Jules likes so well.” 

To her futher, this unwonted excitement was 
nearly as melancholy as her former state—but 
he indulged all her fancies, and brought her 
everything she asked for. He walked down the 
lane with her after the roses, and cut them for 
her himself, that the large garden scissors which 
they used in cutting the grape vines might not 
hurt her thin and tender hands. While they 
stood there, in the light of the early morning, 
Celeste aya n threw herself into an attitude of 
listening. It seemed as if her previously nervous 
state had preternaturally sharpened all her senses. 

“ Listen, father! I hear the tramping of many 
feet. What can that be? I should not wonder 


if Jules is coming, attended by all the young men 
from this and the adjoining hamlets. Listen! 


they are horses’ feet. It is perhaps the whole 
company of dragoons to which Jules belongs.” 

She waited, clinging nervously to her father’s 
arm until a turn in the road brought the whole 
procession to her sight. Then with a wild cry, 
whick might almost have waked the dead, re- 
gardiess of the horses’ hoofs, she dashed into the 
midst of the dragoons, and lifted up the close 
curtain of a litter which was borne a short dis- 
tance from the front of the procession. Jules 
lay there so pale and still, that at first she thought 
he was dead ; but at sight of her, his eye gleam- 
ed with a sudden light. The dragoons stopped, 
and Celeste, throwing herself upon her knees by 
the side of the litter, scattered without knowing 
it, the roses which she had gathered, all over the 
form that lay within it. 

The scent of the flowers came to him witha 
life-giving power. ‘Home! Home!’ burst 
from the pale lips, and Celeste allowed them now 
to bear her poor wounded soldier to the couch 
where she had passed so many sleepless hours. 

The gallant soldier had been in the thickest 
of the fight, and at no moment had spared him- 
self. Near the close of the battle, almost at the 
very moment of victory, he was wounded by a 
sabre cut, which at first was not thought danger- 
ous. His iatense anxiety to get home induced 
these who were most intimate with him, to. ob- 
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tain leave for the escort; and by slow degrees, 
they had come from afar, to bring home their 
dying comrade, 

For Jules Montespan was dying! Not even 
the love of Celeste, strong and passionate as it 
was, could detain him past that day. Love had 
sustained him in life till he could look on her 
ence more, and breathe the air of his beloved 
home, and then he could bear to die. Celeste 
watched him through every moment of that day, 
ministering all those tender offices which she 
only could perform ; and at the twilight hour, 
which deepened around her, just as it had done 
two nights before, when listening to the roar of 
the cannon, she held his cold hand in hers, and 
pressed upon his lips the last kiss she would ever 
give to him in life. 

A week later there was a gala night at the 
imperial palace. Many of Napoleon’s heroes 
were there, and a knot of his generals were gath- 
ered closely around him and Josephine. The 
recent battle was the theme of conversation. 

“ That was a most ingenious stroke of your 
majesty’s, at the last,” said one of the generals, 
“ Thet won us the victory !” 

“The conception was not mine, general,” re- 
plied the emperor, with magnanimity. “I owe 
it to one of the dragoons «f the ——th regiment. 
I have forgotten that man too long. I saw him, 
too, fighting on the field, like a lion. I have his 
name somewhere, I think.’’? And from the folds of 
some old tablets which Josephine had given him 
in the first days of the courtship between the first 
consul and herself, he drew forth an ivory leaf, on 
which was inscribed “Jules Montespan.” 

“Here is the young Count de Montalban, 
who served in the same regiment that you speak 
of, your majesty.” 

“Ah! then you can doubtless inform mo 
where I may find your gallant comrade, count.” 

“« He is dead, sire.” 

“Dead !” 

“T helped to bear him home to his young and 
beautiful wife, wounded at the very close of the 
battle. He lived only through the day.” 

“ His widow shall be pensioned immediately.” 

“Sire, his wife was buried with him. They 
were never separated. Her child, a few hours 
old, sleeps with them.” 

Long after this, an aged man, attended by 
another like himself, and a young and pretty 
woman whom they called: Rose, might be seen 
every morning scattering flowers over a little 
mound at the foot of the hill above Belleisle. 
No tomb-stone tells who rests beneath—but a 
father’s heart mourned deeply above that spot, 
until he, too, slept the slumber of the grave. 
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BY MRS. FANNY E. BARBOUR. 

“ You are dressing yourself very elaborately 
to-night, Margarette,” remarked Mrs. Clayton, 
as she entered her daughter’s room. 

“Yes, mother,” returned Margarette, with 
heightened color. 

“Are you expecting visitors this evening *” 
inquired Mrs. Clayton, after @ moment’s pause, 
during which her eyes with an anxious glance 
had followed the motions of her daughter’s fingers. 

“No, mother; I am going to Mrs. Walton’s 
party.” 

“ And [not informed of it!” said her mother, 
reproachfully. ‘ With whom are you going ?” 

“Mr. Payson is to be my escort.” There was 
a tremulous motion of the white fingers, as the 
young girl continued to arrange the flowing 
drapery, which told that her heart was not quite 
at ease. 

“ Margarette!”” A world of love and sorrow 
was in the tone of the mother’s voice, and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“ Well, mother ¢?” 

“ Why will you so grieve my heart, my child ¢ 
Why will you bring sorrow uponyourself ?” 

“Ts it then so terrible a crime for a young girl 
to attend an evening party?” said Margarette. 

“ My daughter, once more listen to me. Have 
T not again and again told you my reasons for 
wishing you to discontinue your intimacy with 
Frank Payson? Is it not your good and hap- 
piness alone which I ask ¢” 

“ Some people have curious ways of trying to 
accomplish their purposes,” remarked the daugh- 
ter, calmly, with a slight sneer curling her lips. 

“Margarette, may it never be your lot to feel 
‘how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have 
a thankless child.’ God knows I have tried to 
do my duty, and to make you a good and happy 
woman; and I will still try, though you do 
grieve me sorely, and sometimes make me faint 
end heart-sick.” 

“Goon, mother, this is very agreeable,” said 
the young girl, as she sank into a chair; “ but 
please be as brief as you can, consistently, for it 
is nearly time for me to go, and it would be a 
pity to lose any of the discourse.” 

Fora moment Mrs. Clayton could not speak ; 
but controlling her emotion, she said : 

“Once more, I must beg of you to hold no 
further intercourse with that man, he is not in 
any respect a fitting associate for you.” 

“ Allowing you to judge of his qualifications,” 
snecred Margarette. 
21 


“My child, your mother has seen more than 
double your years, and she can judge better than 
you in this matter. I entreat you to consider it 
well, and pause now before it is too late.” 

“Spare your entreaties, mother, I have prom- 
ised, and am going with Mr. Payson to-night ; 
in fact I believe he is at the hall-door now.” 
And rising she went to the door to listen for his 


8. 

“Then, Margarette, hear me; if neither en- 
treaties nor tears, a mother’s tears, will prevail to 
save you, I will use authority. I command you 
to remain in your room ; I will see Mr. Payson, 
and make your excuses for to-night and the 
futere.”’ 

She was passing out, when Margarette’s voice 
detained her. 

“Mother!” The tall form of the young girl 
was drawn up to its full height, and she scemed 
to look down upon her mother, as her splendid 
eyes shot forth rays of angry light. “AmIa 
child, to be commanded thus?” she said, in a 
low, hissing tone. “ Henceforth I consult only 
my own inclinations, and if you dare to interfere, 
my mother though you are, you will regret it as 
ong as you live. You are answered, and thas 
do Iebey commands. Good-night, and pleas- 
ant dreams!” And with alow, mocking laugh, 
she passed out, and the next moment, with a 
calm, unruffled brow, she was replying to Mr. 
Payson’s greeting. 

Pre-eminent among the many forms of beauty 
and grace which made Mrs. Walton’s crowded 
rooms 60 attractive, was the queenly figure of 
Margarette Clayton, as she passed slowly along, 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Payson, and none 
could have guessed, from her gentle and winning 
manner, that beneath that beautiful exterior there 
slumbered a haughty and unlovely spirit. But 
ence let the proud will be thwarted, and the 
quick, sharp flashing of her eyes told that all her 
powers were roused for resistance, and it would 
be strange if she did not come off victorious in 
the contest. 

At length, fatigued and heated, she seated her- 
self beside an open window, and for a few mo- 
ments gave herself up to a dreamy enjoyment 
of the brilliant living panorama which was pass- 
ing before her. But her repose was not of long 
duration, for her own name, spoken in a low 
voice by some one on the balcony close beside 
the window arrested her attention, and when the 
answer came, she recognized the voices of two of 
her friends, who were discussing her appearance, 
and drawing inferences therefrom, never dream- 
ing that their subdued tones could be overheard 
by a third person. At first, she was only amused, 
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and her heart throbbed with an exultant con- 
sciousness of her power, as they spoke of the 
beautiful grace of her every motion, and of how 
naturally she attracted and received admiration, 
as if she were a very queen, accepting the hom- 
age of her loyal subjects. 

“ But,” said Minnie Gray, “if I do not greatly 
mistake, there is one heart, which she cannot 
subdue.” 

“You mean Mr. Payson,” returned 

‘Davis. “It is quite evident that he admires her, 
but if reports are true he has no heart to give, for 
he has already bestowed it upon so many that he 
cannot have any left. And Iam told that in the 
town where he used to live, there is one poor 
girl who has Jost her reason, in consequence of 
his baseness. I hope Margarette will not con- 
tinue intimate with him, for I am quite sure that 
on two occasions I have seen him when his brain 
was confused with liquor.” 

“Why, Lucy, you astonish me !”’ replied Min- 
nie. “I only meant that he sings so splendidly, 
and is so attractive generally, that there will be 
‘too many rivals in the field for Margarette’s 
chance to be worth much, even should she desire 
to win him. I heard Mary Ellis and Katie 

: Steele say, jokingly, that they were going to ‘set 
their caps’ for him, and you know they are both 
magnificent looking girls; many think them 
quite superior to Margarette, even in personal 
charms. 

“ Well,” said Lucy, laughing, “I shall leave 
them to fight their own battles. But as yousay, 
with such enemies in the field, I do not believe 
Margarette will win ; but time will tell.” 

“ Ay, time will tell!” muttered Margarette, 
between her closed teeth; but her brow was as 
serene and cloudless as ever, and her laugh rang 
out silvery and clear, as some of her young com- 
panions joined her, and commenced the recital 
of some amusing occurrence. 

Margarette Clayton did not love Frank Pay- 
son, and had never loved him; hut she greatly 
admired his musical talents, and was flattered by 
the marked attentions of the handsome stranger. 
She was not ignorant of the rumors which were 
floating about to his discredit, and in her heart 
she sometimes believed them; but she was too 
wilful and self-reliant to act upon offered advice, 
even though it came from her best friend, and so 
had continued against her own better judgment, 
to permit his constant visits and attentions. 

But now, her pride was aroused, and she de- 
termined to show the world that she could win 
the contested prize, notwithstanding the brilliant 

. charms which were arrayed against her. And 

she succeeded. Within one short month: from 


the time of Mrs. Walton’s party, there was a 
midnight elopement and a marriage, and the 


bride and groom were Margarette Clayton and 
Frank Payson. 


A year had passed. It was night, dark and 
gloomy, and the heavy rain beat against the 
windows of a plainly furnished room, where sat 
a young woman, bending over some light work 
which she held carelessly, as if she was quite in. 
different with regard to the progress which her 
fingers made in its accomplishment. She was 
not thinking of her work, it was evident, for oc. 
casionally an angry flush would pass over her 
face, and her great black eyes seemed to gather 
new and intenser brilliancy from the thoughts 
which were passing within. At length, as 
slow, uncertain step sounded on the walk with. 
ont, she threw down her work, and springing to 
the door, opened it wide, and passed out into the 
stormy night. For a moment, so intense was 
the darkness, she could see nothing, but becom- 
ing accustomed to the gloom, she groped her way 
slowly down the little walk to the gate, and there, 
half seated and half lying in the wet grass, she 
found, as she had expected, the figure of a man. 
Grasping his arms with her whole strength, she 
tried to raise him, and at length succeeded, 
Having partially roused him, she at length got 
him into the house ; but not until her own gar. 
ments, as well as his, were drenched through 
with the pouring rain. The door was no sooner 
closed upon them, than she relaxed her hold, and 
he fell heavily to the floor. 

“Lie there, brute!” she said, spurning him 
with her foot, as if he were a loathsome reptile. 
“You enter no room of mine to-night.” He 
was already in a deep sleep, and she passed into 
her room, closing and locking the door after her, 
leaving him to rest as best he might on his hard 
couch, in his wet clothing. 

Ah! Margarette Payson, the discipline of 
sorrow is not yetcompleted! Still deeper of the 
bitter cup thy spirit must drink ere it becomes 
gentle and beautiful as woman’s should ever be. 

The next morning, when Frank Payson’s 
drunken lethargy had passed away, there was 
bitter strife between him and his beautiful wife— 
and so there had been on similar occasions for 
months. He had married her because she was 
the reputed heiress of the rich Mr. Clayton ; but 
Frank Payson’s wife was no longer considered 
as Mr. Clayton’s daughter, and when he found 
that the contested prize had eluded his grasp, he 
gave vent to his disappointment in coarse oaths 
and curses, and did not attempt to conceal bis 
real disposition. 
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On her part, the stubborn pride of character 
which had led her into this misery, rose up in 
fierce rebellion and hatred toward him, and she 
made no effort to lead her husband into a better 
way. And with this dreary cloud of shame and 
misery resting upon them, they lived on, until 
poverty, deep and hopeless, seemed likely to 
crush out the wife’s pride and life together. 


Bending over a rough cradle, a pale and sor- 
row-stricken woman sat, watching with keenest 
anxiety the infant who lay within, lest the feeble 
spark of its brief life should go out without her 
knowledge ; and fervently, as the hot tears fell, 
she prayed that God would spare her child. Dis- 
carded by her father, abused and left to starve by 
her husband, what had she in the wide world to 
bind her to life but this tiny being, who even 
now seemed about to pass from her sight? She 
could not die, and wildly she prayed that her 
child might live, that there might be one ray of 
light to cheer her darkened woe. Just then, her 
husband, with ragged and disordered attire, and 
his uncombed hair streaming over his bloated 
face, staggered into the room. 

“I want some money!” he growled, savagely. 
She did not notice him, but bent yet closer to the 
sleeping child, from whose face she did not for 
an instant remove her agonized gaze. “ Mag, I 
say, are you deaf? Give me that money you got 
yesterday.” And he laid his hand heavily upon 
her shoulder. 

“T’ve no money for you,” she said, shaking 
him of. “Go and beg!” And again her eyes 
sought the calm, pure face of her child. 

“You can’t fool me! I saw Old Turner come 
in here yesterday, and I know you’ve been doing 
some sewing for him; so give me the money, 
or I’ll know the reason.” And with an oath, he 
seized her luxuriant hair, and sent the comb 
which confined it, flying in a dozen pieces. 

Starting up, for an instant her eyes blazed with 
the old fire, which sorrow had partially subdued. 

“Fool! beast!” she exclaimed, “ you are not 
aman! I have given you the last cent you will 
get from my earnings, even if you die in a gutter 
for the want of more !” 

“Then I'll see what I can do to raise the need- 
ful. Here, take your precious brat!” Seizing 
the child, ere she could spring to prevent it, he 
tossed it towards her, and taking the cradle, 
started for the door. 

When the poor, distracted mother lifted the 
babe from the floor, where it lay motionless, her 
child was no longer a feeble, suffering mortal ; 
but a freed, rejoicing spirit. Its head had struck 
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thus, through murder’s terrible gate, the immor- 
tal soul had passed upward. 

It would be useless for me to try, for my weak 
pen could never picture the wild anguish of that 

mother, as she pressed the little cold form to her 
bosom. For a time, the over-tried brain trem- 
bled on the very verge of insanity; and fearful, 
blasphemous words escaped from her lips, as the 
black gulf of despair rolled its waves higher and 
higher between her and the light. But at length 
a merciful Father sent his ministering angels to 
her soul, and from the lowly grave of her child, 
Margarette Payson’s spirit was born into a new 
and better life. 

A strange, calm peace pervaded her being, and 
the sweet thought that one among the angels 
called her mother, gave her a holier joy than she 
had known while her child was with her in the 
flesh. At last, aftermany prayers and agonizing 
tears, the last remnant of the old perverse, wil- 
ful nature passed away, and with undoubting 
confidence, she said, like him of old, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” 

Gratefully and affectionately her parents re- 
ceived their penitent child ; and it was like balm 
to her bruised spirit, to listen once more to gentle 
tones from those she loved. Aided by his wealth 
and love for his restored child, Mr. Clayton did 
not rest until she had procured a divorce from 
her husband. 

But now she has aspirations and hopes of 
which once she had not dreamed, and she would 
not sit idly down, contented to pass a life of ease 
without one effort to do good to those around 
her ; so for a year, she applied herself constantly 


to study, reviewing and perfecting herself in the 
various branches necessary for a thorough edu- 
cation ; then, with the fall consent and co-oper- 
ation of her parents, who. saw that it would 
greatly increase her happiness, she opened and 
fitted up a room in her father’s spacious mansion, 
and collected about her a band of young girls, 
whom she is now guiding in the pleasant paths 
of knowledge. 

And she does not forget the heart, while she is 
educating the brain; but, taught by her own 
bitter experience, and enforcing her lessons of 
goodness by her own gentle, blameless life, she 
is leading the willing feet of her pupils through 
flowery paths, to usefulness and happiness. 

Margarette Clayton, lovelier now than in her 
earlier days of beauty, is “ clothed with the orna- 
ment of a meek.and quiet spirit.” Through 
suffering and tears, she has “‘ worked out her 
own salvation,”, and from black and rayless 
night there has dawned on her soul. the bright- 
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CROWNED A KING. 
A supposed Soliloquy of Louis XVI. on assuming the 
Royal Purple. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Crowned a king! but in the crowning 
My young heart was dispossessed 
Of the holy sense of quiet 
I had nurtured in my breast; 
And I lost the conscious presence 
Of repose, of peace, and rest. 


Crowned a king! the noisy rabble 
Gathered round my royal throne, 

Just as they before had gathered 
Round the one whose life alone, 

When they had withheld their homage, 
For his crowning could atone 


Crowned a king! but in the crowning 

Staking life upon a throw; 
Trusting to the fickle currents 

That know not the way they go; 
Setting sail for a far-haven 

Over seas I do not know. 


Crowned a king! And do you envy 
All the greatness of the great? 
Take the record of the nation— 
See what woes on station wait; 
And be thankful your position 
Does not court the stroke of fate. 


Crowned a king! and for my fature 
I the fearful scroll must ken 

Of a past whose crimson record 
Boasts the blood of kingly men; 

And I see a page unsullied 
Waiting for such blood again. 


Crowned a king! And is it fancy 
Or a stern, prophetic thought, 
That reveals a bloody future, 
Such as very few should court 
If they love a quiet pillow, 
Or the peace of conscience sought. 


Crowned a king! is it a token 
As of old the lamb was drest, 
Of a robing for the scaffold? 
Has my fever of unrest 
Aught to do with such a crowning? 
Aught to do with such behest? 
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FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF. 


~~ 


I wap sat late at night reading; then tossed 
for a few hours restlessly upon my bed, with the 
sound of cold November winds in my ears, and 
fitful visions of life’s labors in my brain, when 
the gray, timid dawn came creeping in at my 
window. Faint, and pinched, and starved, it 
was, as the little beggar boy I had seen in the 
street the previous night. Unnerved and fever- 
ish, I went out into the morning twilight: As I 
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drew back the bolts, and opened the door, the 
gleam of pure, fresh fallen snow met my eye, 
“ Now to feast my eyes with this purity,” said I, 
with keen pleasure. How pure and white it lay 
upon the steps—or, awning each separate rail in 
the fence—wreathed in the corners—out upon 
the sidewalk, worn with its thousands of viewless 
tracks—out on the round, foul paving-stones, 
wallowing in filth, hiding their deformity, and 
giving to city dwellers, if they would but rise 
and look upon it, a glimpse, a hint, of what win- 
ter sights are in the country. 

The wind came whirling down the street and 
shook me with its rough embrace. But mine 
was not the first footprint upon the snow, I was 
aware of atrack going on in the wayI had 
taken. I stooped in the dim light to examine 
it. O, misery! It wasa child’s, a barefooted 
child’s! I still crouched and examined it. De 
licate, slender, I thought emaciated, and here 
was a slight stain of blood. I turned and traced 
it back, to find, if possible, the home of misery, 
if not sin, from which one so young had been 
sent out on that cold, cold morning with unshod, 
bleeding feet. 

Ihad not far to go. As is often seen in the 
more modern houses, the door leading to the 
kitchen and cellar is directly below the princi- 
pal entrance, with a flight of winding steps lead- 
ing down to it. On the third step down, where 
the last flake of snow rested, was the last or 
rather the first trembling foot-mark. There, 
then, while I was tossing restlessly in my bed, 
some shivering child had watched the night away, 
or perhaps had slept. 

I turned and followed briskly on. The light 
increased. A market-man’s cart rumbled in 
the distance. Here the little thing had rested on 
one foot, leaning against a railing, to warm the 
bleeding foot in its hands. Round the corner, 
faster and still faster, and there it skulks into 4 
sheltered doorway and sits down upon a step. 
It is the beggar boy I saw last night, and who 
hurried past so quick that he could not accost 
me, stilling the upbraidings of conscience by the 
sophism, “It is of no use, there are so many of 
them.” 

The tattered remnants of a man’s coat, and 4 
pair of old knee-breeches, hung upon this shriv- 
elled, almost dwarfed child of ten. | Hands and 
feet were black with dirt, cracked and bleeding 
from the cold; coarse, stiff hair was matted 
above savage-looking eyes, but I thought it was 
fierceness induced by suffering only. 

All this while the dirty hand was held up, and 
.a whining voice repeated at short intervals, “s 
cent, to buy bread.” 
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Through the long summer preceding that 
November morn I had strolled daily, as night 
approached, under the lofty old trees in Sum- 


mer Street. An odd figure attracted my atten- 


tion. It was that of awoman, approaching with 
along, hurried stride. Her garments were of a 
fashion ten years gone by, her arms were rolled 
tightly in the corners of a mean, faded shawl 
folded across her breast. Ha! she is crazy. 
The gleaming eye tells the tale. Daily I met 
her, always hurrying, always looking anxiously 
at every child she saw. 

As I looked about me, on that November 
morning, for some means of removing the boy to 
myhome, which should preclude the necessity 
of his walking, the maniac approached with 
folded arms. She gazed a moment at him, then 
sitting down in the snow gathered his bleeding 
feet into her lap, saying : 

“Thave foundhim. The angel said he would 
not die, but I should see his bleeding feet and 
hands. How cold they are, and how stained 
with sin!” 

“Ts this your child ?” 

“Mine? no. I never had a child. I never 
was married. Men are false.” And again she 
chafed the filthy feet in her delicate hands. 

Despairing of a carriage, I proposed that we 
should take the boy to my house ourselves, and 
dean and clothe him. 

“O, yes, we will wash off his sins. JZis sins 
are on the outside, men’s sins are in their hearts.’ 

“Bat what have you lost, my friend, my sister, 
that you have been searching for so long ?” 

With a quick, startled glance around, she 
whispered suddenly in my ear, “ my lost inno- 
cence, and my sinless child.” Then speaking 
aloud: “You are a woman; you are kind to 
children, and poor bereaved women like me !” 

She would not speak again. Arrived at my 
house she was the kindest of assistants in the 
task of cleansing the child, but as silent as a 
mute. 

Washed and fed, robed in a snowy night gown 
that my little girlin heaven had worn while she 
was with me here, I laid him in my bed, and 
saw him sink into a gentle slumber. Then the 
question arose in my mind, what shall I do with 
him? If I had known from whence he came, 
hal known that no brutish parent would inter- 
fre with me, I should not have hesitated long, 
though the child’s ill manners, coarse language 
and sickly look were anything but attractive. 
Finally, I decided to take care of him for the 
Present, and not trouble myself about the future. 
Turning to my new companion, who sat rocking 
quickly in a large arm-chair by my side, I said : 


“T shall keep the boy.” 

“You will never repent. How sweet he sleeps. 
Let me go to sleep withhim. I am very tired.” 
And suiting the action to the word she threw 
herself upon the bed by the side of the child, lay- 
ing her hand caressingly upon his forehead. 

I turned away and sewed on in silence for 
some time ; then rising found the maniac’s eyes 
closed. Once more gentle slumber had been 
won to those restless, sleepless lids. 

Could there be any truth in her words? Was 
the child herown? And, if so, what was her 
story? I put the fancy from me; it was too 
foolish to be harbored ; but in a few moments my 
mind was again dwelling upon it. I passed 
again to the bedside, to trace the resemblance 
that there must be, if they were mother and son, 
and there it was. Unnoticed, while both were 
awake, it could not but be observed while they 
slept. The same broad, rather low brow, the 
same clinging, trusting, almost weak expression 
of the lips, the same straight nose. 

Days passed on. Maria, as she told me to 
call her, seemed to have forgotten that Jamie, 
or Jim as he called himself, lived. Hour after 
hour she sat in the same chair, gazing at the 
carpet, but becoming each day weaker. 

I called a physician unknown to her. When 
he entered the room, she started from her chair 
and cowered behind it in an agony of fear. But 
after many avowals on my part that the gentle- 
man was only Dr. Sanderson, a very dear friend, 
she consented to return to her former place. Dr. 
Sanderson looked at me and shook his head, at 
the same time pointing up, and saying, ‘‘ There 
only will the weary rest.” 

A week passed and Maria laydying. I scarce- 
ly left her, hoping that her clouded mind might 
once more be illuminated, that reason would re- 
sume her sway this side the grave; nor was I 
disappointed. She had slept, and now turned to 
me with wondering but sane looks. She took 
my hand: 

“ You have been very kind to the poor, friend- 
less maniac. I know now that I have long been 
insane. None but God will ever know how keen 
the agony that made me thus.” 

I begged her not to agitate herself, but she 
must speak now, she said, and went on: 

“ Was there not a child, a poor boy, here one 
day 

“ There was, and Jamie is here now,” I replied. 
A quick flush spread over her face as I spoke 
his name. 

“O, let me see him, now, quick.” 

I brought the child. She gazed upon him for 
a moment, turned back the collar from his neck, 
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pointed to a crimson spot, the size of a pea upon 
his shoulder, then clasped him wildly in her arms, 
imprinting hurried kisses on his brow and lips. 

Jamie was somewhat frightened, nor did he 
fancy at all the unceremonious embrace, and in 
his rough way struggled to free himself. 

“Alas! he does not know me, so well as I 
do him. Send him away. I want to speak 
while my strength lasts.” 

I complied with her wish, and she continued : 

“You will easily guess what Iam about to 
tell you. Jamie is my child. He was born in 
18—, how long ago isthat? I cannot tell.” 

I replied, and Maria resumed : 

“Tt is the usual tale of man’s falsehood and 
woman’s weakness. I cannot say much more. 
I have stayed at No. 10.—— Street. Every 
year my board has been paid in advance, and I 
believe money has been sent for the education of 
my child, but I never could find out certainly. 
Go to Mrs. Barckmann and tell her my end, and 
that I wish her to give you my box. You will 
find among other almost useless articles, a pamph- 
let, a manuscript ; it will tell all, though perhaps 
wildly.” 


The last words were uttered in a scarcely 
audible whisper, and with nearly closed eyelids, 
and sleep once more fell sweetly upon the wreck 
before me. It was the last sleep. She passed so 
gently from life to death I knew it not, although 
I sat by her bedside, and gazed upon her face. 


It is now time to narrate the conversations I 
had held with Jamie, respecting his home pre- 
vious to his coming to me, and of his early 
recollections. 

The day following his arrival, I said to him, 
“Jamie, where did you live before you came 
here yesterday ?” 

“ Sha’n’t tell ye.” 

“« Why not 

“ You'll send me back, and I don’t want to go.” 

“No, Jamie, I will not send you back; you 
may stay with me if you will be a good boy.” 

“ Sure—wont you let Old Donnelly have me 
again?” 

Jamie had seized my hand in his eagerness, 
and seemed as if his happiness or misery hung 
upon my next words. 

“No, Mr. Donnelly shall never take you away 
from me.” 

“O, I will be so good, if you will tell me what 
it is to be good; nobody ever told me anything 
about it.” 

“You must not swear again, then, if you want 
to please me.” For he had used several oaths 
during the conversation. 


“ Swear—what is swear? I don’t know.” 

After explaining my meaning, I repeated my 
first question, to which he replied : 

“T lived with Old Donnelly, in S——’s Alley; 
but he aint my father, and the old woman aint 
my mother. Old Donnelly whipped me once, 
when I was ever so little, for calling him 
father.” 

“Did you ever ask him who your parents were?” 

“ What did you say?” 

“Did you ever ask him who your father and 
mother were ?” 

“0, yes; I asked him once, and he said I was 
an imp of sin, and that was enough for me to 
know.” 

“ Did he ever drink rum ?” 

“ Yes, sometimes, and then he whipped me 
dreadfully, and would turn me out of doors, 
and tell me go beg, for it was good enough for 
me; but then they kept me begging, and used to 
whip me if I did not bring home a lot, and I was 
so told and hungry in the winter.” 

“ What made you come and sleep under my 
steps that night ?” 

“ Why he and the old woman both got drank, 
and beat me, and I hoped I should die before 
morning if I staid out in the cold.” 

During another conversation I learned that 
Old Donnelly had a “big trunk,” as Jamie 
called it, under the bed, where he thought there 
was money, because when Donnelly and his 
wife were in good humor he had heard them say- 
ing that it was most full of the “ shiners,” or 
“round ones,” or “ beauties.” 

I tried in vain to call up some recollections of 
his life previous to his stay with Old Donnelly; 
cold, hunger, beating at hard words were the 
only memories he seemed to have. Was it 
strange if the child was fierce and repulsive in 
his manners and looks? But he was softening 
under the influences of love and home comforts. 
I read stories to him, so as to induce him to learn 
to read, without, however, telling him my object. 
I was obliged on one occasion to lay aside the 
book as the interest of the story culminated; 
when I returned to the room, I found him turn 
ing the leaves of the book rather impatiently. 

“ What troubles you, Jamie ?” said I. 

“T cannot read.” 

“ Would you like to learn?” 

“ Guess I should, but f can’t.” 

“Why can’t you learn, Jamie, as well as other 
boys ?” 

“ Don’t know, only I can 

“If you wish, I will teach you, but it will be 
difficult for you, and take a long time to lear 
to read well.” 
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“Let me begin now, and I will be good all 
day.” 
The boy’s heart was in his work, and in the 
space of a few weeks he had made more progress 
than many another child of equal ability would 
in as many years. 
‘TL hesitated long whether to go to Donnelly’s 
and Mrs. Barckmann’s. It would be much 
pleasanter should they never know Jamie’s fate, 
for then no one would ever interfere with me in 
educating him ; on the other hand, I was sure 
they had dealt unjustly by Maria and her boy, 
and I wished that they might no longer receive 
money on their account; and again the hope 
would arise that from them something might be 
learned of Jamie’s friends. Summoning Dr. 
Sanderson, I imparted Maria’s story, so far as I 
knew it, and asked him to appoint an early day 
to accompany me to these places, for I disliked 
much going alone. 

“Tam at leisure this morning,” he replied, 
“and the sooner this matter is searched out, the 
better.” 

We entered his carriage, which stood at the 
door. 

“Where shall we drive first ?”’ 

“To Mrs. Barckmann’s, I think, We may 
there learn something of Jamie, as well as his 
mother; and at Donnelly’s we shall have but lit- 
tle chance of success, unless we are prepared to 
force him to terms.” 

A short drive brought us to the place indicat- 
ed. It was a small, old wooden house, sur- 
rounded upon three sides by quite a large yard, 
the gable standing toward the street. As we 
opened the gate, which creaked loudly, a some- 
what comely looking woman of about fifty drew 
aside one of the closely drawn curtains, to gaze 
at the intruders; but finding her gaze met by 
one equally curious, she abruptly retreated. Our 
‘nock summoned an old man, who might have 
been husband, father or servant to the person we 
had seen at the window. He was wrinkled and 
bent to the last degree, but with a still vigorous 
look in his deep-set, dark-blue eyes, while his 
garments and bearing were those of a servant. 
Determined to carry my intention out, I said 
Without hesitation : 

“We wish to see Mrs. Barckmann, for a few 
minutes,” 

“Your names, and I will ask if she can wait 
on you.” 

“Dr. Sanderson and Mrs. Grey.” 

The wrinkled face turned away, closed the 
door upon us, and we heard the sound of whis- 
pers, indicating that some person had been quite 
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delay the door was again opened, and a servant 
girl bade us enter, and showed the way to the 
room whence the comely matron had looked 
forth. She stood near the centre of the room, 
which was large and low, and furnished primly 
with antique chairs and tables; no sofas, otto 
mans or lounges, no mantel ornaments, save two 
silver candlesticks in which were no candles, 
and a very diminutive pair of silver snuffers. 

“ Mrs. Barckmann, I suppose ?”’ said I. 

“Thesame; and you are Mrs. Grey?” I 
bowed. “What is your pleasure with me? I 
think we are strangers.” 

The comely face was getting less so every 
moment. The abundance of flesh was not suffi- 
cient to cover the hard outlines of chin and 
mouth, while the expression of the whole face 
was selfish and unscrupulous. The eyes were 
finely formed, of a good color; but looked as if 
warding off inquiry, as if the soul was con- 
scious of concealments it feared to have known. 

“ Your thought is correct; I came at the re- 
quest of Maria, a maniac, who has boarded with 
you for some years past.” 

There was a slight and momentary compres- 
sion about the lips, a motion as if to turn the 
eyes from my gaze, but checked by a strong will 
ere it was done, and Mrs. Barckmann replied : 

“Tt was a fiction of Maria’s that she boarded 
with me, if by that she meant that she paid any 
board. I never have received a cent from her 
since she entered my house.” 

“ How long since she came to you ?” 

“ More than nine years.” 

“May I ask what motive induced you to 
care for a maniac so many years without any 
recompense ?” 

“T shall hardly be expected to answer such a 
question, put by a stranger. There are unfor- 
tunate ones in every family.” 

“ Shall I conclude that the unfortunate Maria 
was of your family ?” 

“ You can conclude what you like. I have not 
said that she is, or is not.” 

“ Will you have the goodness to tell me where 
her child, Jamie she called him, is to be found ?” 
“Not till I know why you question me so 
closely concerning this woman, and how you 
came to know of her having a child.” 

“ Perhaps then, you will tell me where Maria 
is at this moment, as you are not willing to speak 
of the child ?” 

“She often wanders away for many days; I 
presume she will soon return, though she has 
been gone longer than usual.” 

“What was her object in leaving you so 
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“She always went in search of her Jamie, as | 


she called him, for I may as well tell you that we 
put him to school as soon as he was old enough 
to learn anything, and have kept the place a 
secret, so that he might grow up with no knowl- 
edge of his weak, maniac mother.” 

All this seemed quite plausible, and in accord- 
ance with worldly usage, if not strictly kind, but 
I distrusted the cold, measured tones, the fixed, 
though unwilling gaze. I stepped toward the 
woman, and said : 

“ Maria is dead ; she died perfectly sane in my 
house ; Jamie was with her and is living with 
me now; he has never been at school, unless you 
call Old Donnelly a teacher, and no doubt he 
was, of every mean and cruel vice.” 

The face near which I had approached my 
own, became livid, whether with fear or hate I 
could not tell, for ere I ceased speaking she 
turned and moved toward a door in the back 
side of the room, and without opening it, called, 
“Josiah!” A moment after the same bent 


figure that had opened the street door, entered, 
saying: 

“Did you call, wife ?” 

Making no reply, she stood as if expecting to 


hear more. Dr. Sanderson came to my aid. 

“Mrs. Grey nursed the poor wanderer in her 
last days, saw her buried in her own tomb, and 
now has the boy she has mentioned in her 
family.” 

“I suppose then you wish to be paid for 
the expense and trouble you have put upon 
yourself ?” 

“No, madam, I came merely to perform my 
promise given during the last moments of one 
who is now ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ ” 

“May Iask what this promise was ?” 

“That I should come to you, inform you of 
her death, and receive her box with its contents, 
in token of her gratitude.” 

“If that is all, ’tis easily accomplished. If 
you expect to be much better off for the contents 
of the box, you are likely to be disappointed ; I 
could not afford to keep her very richly clothed.” 

Josiah left the room at a hint from his wife, 
and soon returned, bringing with him so small a 
mahogany box, that the idea of speaking of it 
as containing clothing, was absurd in the ex- 
treme ; but Mrs. Barckmann, with great gravity, 
remarked that there was the box, to which we 
were welcome, she wished none of its contents. 

I tried the lid—it was fast ; but on applying the 
key which Maria handed me, it yielded, and I 
saw a few feminine trifles, but no manuscript, 
The only curious thing was a soiled kid glove, 
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evidently a gentleman’s. I re-locked the box, 
gave it to Dr. Sanderson, and having asked him 
by means of the alphabet used by the deaf, if we 
should speak of the manuscript, and being an- 
swered by his opening the door, I bowed and 
passed gladly into the ~pen air again. 

No more convincing proof of Mrs. Barck- 
mann’s guilt was needed, than we already had, 
in her silence when Donnelly was mentioned, 
when I repeated several times that Jamie was 
with me, and that she could and did refrain from 
asking any questions with regard to the death of 
one who had been an inmate of her family for 
years. 

We were now on the way to S——’s Alley, 
and arriving there, I remained in the carriage, 
while Dr. Sanderson entered a house teeming 
with wretched inmates, and reeking with filth. 
After an almost endless stay, the good doctor 
emerged from the building, took his place beside 
me without speaking, and drove away. I looked 
back fr6m the window, and saw three ragged 
boys clinging to the carriage for the sake of the 
ride. After a moment I looked again, and 
found we had but a solitary outrider. I then 
mentioned the fact to my companion, who 
glanced over his shoulder and said : 

“Dogging, and rather bold, too; but I will 
arrange that. The fellow followed me up stairs 
and down again, and I have no doubt he listened 
while I talked to Old Donnelly. Dick, Dick, 1 
say stop a minute.” 

The horses stood still; we were opposite a 
watch-house, and I realized how the doctor in- 
tended to arrange for our outrider. But no 
sooner had we stopped than the little rascal 
showed his head at the door, and begged to be 
taken in, for he had something to tell us. We 
might gain, we could not lose by taking him at 
his word, so he was soon established on the seat 
opposite us. 

“ Well, boy, what have you to tell me ?” said 
Dr. Sanderson. 

“ Not much now, only the story he told about 
Jim’s being sick, and costing him so much is all 
a lie; and what you said about hees beating Jim 
is all truth; and he has got a mint of money 
about somewhere, and he bees counting it every 
night.” 

“ So you listened at the door while I was in 
Mr. Donnelly’s room ?” 

“Don’t be calling him mister ; he’s Old Don- 
nelly, and I hate him cause he turned mother out 
when she was sick, and we had to go down t 
the Island a while. But I have bothered him 
for it, and I will. I’ve listened cause I know 
there is wickedness going on, and I want to get 
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‘ Geevus ’ hold of him, jest as you, mister, thought | was told no legal proceedings would avail 
you would get him hold of me when the man | anything. 


pulled up. I'll have him, yet; I am old enough 
to take my oathin court. Perhaps you will help 


“What more can we do, Mrs. Grey ?” 
“It looks rather dark ; but we must do some- 


me, stranger, I thought you was mad with Old | thing. I cannot bear the idea of such dishonesty 


Donnelly when you was talking with him.” 
“ Well, my boy, what is your name ?” . 
“ Dennis O'Flaherty.” t 


going unpunished,” 


“We might advertise, and possibly stop 
he remittances, if we gain no trace of the 


“ Can you tell me whether Donnelly has many | connection.” 


visitors ?” 
“Not many, there’s one old un comes pretty | i 
often.” 


“If we could do that I should be satisfied, for 
f we find friends they might wish to take Jamie 


from me, and I ammegetting really attached to 


“ Bent and wrinkled, with sharp eyes ” him.” 


“ Tle’s the one.” 

“Well, you go back, and if he goes there, or 
any other one, listen as well as you have to-day, 
and I will pay you for your time.” 

The boy protested that he would sooner have 


“ What papers shall we insert it in ?” 
“ Give it as wide a circulation as possible.” 
We parted, and two days after, my morning 


paper contained the following paragraph : 


“To Wuom 1T may Concern.—A maniac, 


help to pay Old Donnelly, than money, but the | 1 .ineq Maria, died at the house of a lady in this 
money would help his mother, and so he went | city, declaring that funds had been sent yearly b 
off, Dr. Sanderson having given him his address. | friends for her support, and that of her chil 


Nothing could be made out of Donnelly, Dr. 
Sanderson said. He and his wife both vowed 


Jamie, born in 18—, which fands have been ap- 


propriated to other uses, and said Maria and 
child have been left to the charity of strangers. 


they were but poor people, beggars almost, and | person having sent money to this city for 


that it was hard to be accused of ill-treating a 
poor boy they had taken from the hospital when 
its parents died, and had brought up as they 
would their own, though it was but poorly. They 
would own to no knowledge of Mrs. Barckmann. 
They were willing that any one should take the 
child, they would be glad to be rid of the 
ungrateful imp. 
I left the carriage at my door, and as the doc- 
tor drove away he promised to see me on the 
morrow, when perhaps we should have heard 
from our little spy, Dennis O'Flaherty. There 
seemed little hope of arriving at any satisfactory 
result. ‘The manuscript upon which we had de- 
pended for information concerning Maria’s 
friends had been purloined, if it had ever existed 
except in the fancy of a poor maniac. There 
was quite a probability that Mrs. Barckmann 
and Donnelly would share the yearly stipend 
paid for the support of Maria and Jamie, while 
the one was cold in her grave, and the other 
cared for in my house. ‘ 
I had passed an anxious night, and was startled 

by an early call from Dr. Sanderson. He had 
seen Dennis, who told him that Donnelly had 
been out the moment we had gone, that he went 
to No 10 —— Street, and staid there a long 
while, but nobody had been at Donnelly’s house 
during the day. Dr. Sanderson had related the 
circumstances of the case to a friend, an eminent 
lawyer, hoping that the parties could be forced 
to make statements concerning the reception of 


such purpose, will do well to communicate with 
Dr. Samuel J. Sanderson before making further 
remittances.” 


Papers wero requested to copy, and a month 
having passed with no response, the paragraph 
was re-inserted. A few days only after the sec- 
ond insertion, Dr. Sanderson called late at night, 
and with some agitation of manner, told me that 
he had received a note, without any signature, 
wishing him to call at the Albion Hotel the next 
morning, concerning an advertisement that had 
lately appeared in his name. 

“ Will you accompany me, Mrs. Grey ?” 

“Tf it is necessary, I will; but would rather 
not go.” 

“TI think you had better go; I do not know 
in what spirit I may meet the writer of the note, 
and then ‘ two heads are better than one—’ ” 

“Tf one is a woman’s,” said I. 

“ Then you will go ?” 

“ Yes ; I will be ready at ten o’clock.” 

At half past ten, we sat in a small but comfort- 
able private parlor of the Albion Hotel, waiting 
to see the occupant of Room 106, according to 
the directions given in the note. In a few mo- 
ments there entered from a sleeping-room adjoin- 
ing, a man of about thirty-five years of age, 
medium size, pale, with noble head, features and 
carriage, the entire person bearing the marks of 
sorrow. There was a quick, anxious glance at 
my companion, then one of almost disappoint- 
ment as his eye rested upon myself. With per- 
fect breeding, he bowed to each, and paused 
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Dr. Sanderson rose, handed him the note he had 
received, saying : 

“Tam come in answer to this note; do I 
address the writer?” 

“You do, sir; but, pardon, madam, I hoped, 
sir, you would have come alone.” 

“T thought best not; in fact I could not, as I 
have only acted as the agent of this lady in the 
business of which we would speak.” 

“Ts this then the lady whose charity moved her 
to take the forsaken, the outcast under her 
roof ?”” 

“Is is.” 

“Will you, sir, or you, madam, tell me what 
you know of these unfortunate ones ?” 

Irecounted the story. The fixed eye of the 
stranger was upon me during the whole. At the 
mention of Mrs. Barckmann’s name, he passed 
his hand across his brow as if he would recollect 
something standing indistinctly in his memory. 
His brow would gather in a frown or soften in 
pity as I went on. When speaking of the box, 
he wished a description of it; but it seemed to 
afford no satisfaction. I mentioned several ar- 
ticles which were contained in it, among them 
the gentleman’s worn glove. 

“ What was the color ; was itkid, and buttoned 
with a gold stud ?” 

“Tt was kid, a dark brown, and had evidently 
been fastened with a stud, though there was none 
in it when I saw it.” 

** Have you the glove ?” 

“Yes, here it is.” And drawing from my 
reticule a small paper package, I handed it to 
him. 

He seized it eagerly, unfolded it, saying, the 
moment his glance rested upon it, “The same !”” 
Then to my surprise, he drew from a pocket in 
the inner side of his vest, a little morocco bag, 
and from it the mate to the glove, and spreading 
them out side by-side on the table by which he 
sat, he seemed lost in thought. 

We sat in silence some minutes, when the 
stranger spoke as follows : 

“I do not know as you will give credence to 
the story of a stranger; but what I have to say 
is of such a nature that no one would be likely to 
doubt it. I willbe as brief as possible ; but even 
then, fear I shall trespass too long upon your 
time.” 

Being assured that our business was to attend 
to him, he proceeded. 

“Maria, who died at your house, Mrs. Grey, 
was once my affianced bride. She was the 
daughter of a small trader, in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. My family stood above hers in social po- 
sition; my father having been a lawyer of some 
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note, and having held for many years an honor- 
able office under the crown. All were proud 
but myself. I was entirely democratic in prin- 
ciple and conduct when I returned from the uni- 
versity. I must also add that my principles were 
not firm, and my conduct not better than my 
principles. This never troubled my family ; but 
“my constant association with ‘vulgar people,’ 
as they termed all beneath them in the social 
scale, soon led to high words, and coolness suc- 
ceeded, so that I scarcely was a member of the 
family during several years. I must say in jus- 
tice to myself and my chosen friends, that I 
found more moral principle, greater worth and 
reliability of character among them than in the 
higher circle in which I had formerly moved. 
Among these friends was John Radkin, to whom 
I was much attracted by his earnest and strong 
love of liberty, his earnest endeavors to carry 
out his principles into life. At length I was in- 
vited to pass an evening at his house, for the 
purpose of discussing our favorite topics. We 
had sat more than an hour, when a young girl 
came in, and in a low tone gave a message to 
Radkin She was not beautiful, as many reckon 
beauty, but there was in her face and figure an air 
of such freshness and purity, that my attention 
was riveted toherface. Once and once only her 
glance rested upon the stranger by her father’s 
side. Again and again I passed an evening 
with my friend, and soon it came about that I 
was admitted to the family sitting-room, and 
conversation took a more general turn. Maria 
was as innocent, as pure and unsophisticated as 
she had seemed to me on that first evening. Her 
doting parents had spared no pains in educating 
her, so that with the exception of a few showy 
accomplishments, she was the equal of my sis- 
ters, or any of their associates. I loved her. I 
asked her hand in marriage. Her father would 
grant his consent on no other terms than that my 
father would sanction our union. He would not 
be the cause, nor have his daughter the cause of 
arupture in any man’s family. He knew I 
would not look down upon any of them; he 
would not have my family do it. My father for- 
bade me ever to see ‘the girl,’ as he called her, 
again. He would disinherit me if I did. I 
wished no support; his consent to receive and 
treat Maria as a daughter, was all. Ihad a path 
marked out for myself, which would build up in 
time a name and fortune. He was immovable ; 
and despairing, I returned to Radkin and Maria. 
I begged again for my bride; I would cut my- 
self off from my family, never would see them 
more ; but the stout will would not yield. Would 
that I might blot out the year succeeding that of 
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which I speak. She is forgiven, and at rest; the 
time will come for me too. We* were secretly 
betrothed, and though Radkin told me in a frank, 
manly way, that he should be glad to see me at 
his little counting-room, I must come to his 
house no more. We met a few times only, dur- 
ing the six months following. God forgive me 
that my love was impure and selfish—Maria 
would ina few months become a mother. I 
was quietly making preparations for marriage, 
when one day her father came to me in a just 
fury, and branded me by many a foul but well- 
deserved epithet, and finished by demanding 
that his daughter should be returned to his roof, 
dishonored though she was. I knew not but that 
she was there. How sharp the pang that pierced 
my heart I can scarcely now endure to recall. 
Mr. Radkin was at last convinced that my inten- 
tions were as I had stated, and together we 
sought the lost one; for Maria had been absent 
from home two days, and then for the first time 
Mrs. Radkin had disclosed her fears to her hus- 
band. We sought in vain; notrace of her could 
be found. Months rolled on; Mr. Radkin was 
a broken-hearted man, and soon the grave 
closed over him; nor was his wife left to 
mourn him long. My family seemed inclined 
to win me back to them, when they found 
that nothing more could be heard of Maria, 
Their efforts were useless. I lived much alone, 
having procured a situation as copying-clerk in a 
large counting-room. I will not fatigue you by 
rehearsing the mental changes that came over 
me; but remorse and sorrow have never depart- 
ed from me from then till now. Five years of 
bitter waiting, searching, hoping and disappoint- 
ment rolled on. Iwas suddenly summoned to 
the bedside of my dying father, who then told 
me that he, and he alone, had taken Maria from 
me; that from the time I had spoken of our mar- 
riage he had kept spies upon us; that when he 
saw marriage was determined upon, he had taken 
Maria and sent her to America, under pretence 
that the order was from me, and that I would 
join her on shipboard. Then he told me that 
soon after giving birth to a child that had proved 
to be idiotic, Maria had become insane, and 
would never be cured. He had sent yearly to Mr. 
Handley, two hundred dollars, and hoped I would 
continue to do the same. And so he died, ad- 
monishing me to marry, and forget that early 
passion. How my heart shuddered: Maria in- 
sane, our child an idiot. I never doubted my 
father’s word ; I do not now; a part of the story 
was true. This Mrs. Barckmann, or Mr. Hand- 
ley, whoever it may be that has received this 
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determined to come to America, and at least be 
near my victims, for I could call them nothing 
else. In the first paper I glanced at after my ar- 
rival, your advertisement met my eye. Now, my 
kind friends, will you let me see my boy, before 
we take any other steps ?” 

Daring this recital, the stranger had walked 
up and down the room ; now fast, now slow, with 
his eyes generally fixed intently upon the carpet. 
But a strong shudder now and then shook his 
attenuated form, and an occasional glance at his 
auditors, or upward, revealed much of the strug- 
gle which he had passed through. Dr. Sanderson 
replied : 

“T do not doubt your story, sir. Your look 
and manner convince me you have told us the 
whole truth, not sparing yourself, not uselessly 
criminating others; but you will own, sir, that 
Mrs. Grey’s wishes ought to have some weight 
with regard to this’ boy.” 

“Certainly, Dr. Sanderson, and I hardly feel 
competent to say what my own wishes are at 
present, only that I would see the child.” 

“ Then, sir, if you will take a seat in my car- 
riage, we will drive to Mrs. Grey’s at once.” 

The distance was soon passed, and in silence. 
As we entered the drawing-room, Jamie started 
up from a book of prints he had amused himself 
with, and seeing a stranger, slunk back to escape 
observation. 

“Jamie,” said I. 

The stranger started. “It is my own name 
Call him Jamie Colgate.” 

I repeated the call. “Jamie, come to me; I 
wish you to speak with Mr. Colgate.” I was 
obeyed, but reluctantly, for Jamie had not yet 
learned to meet strangers without fear. I placed 
his hand in his father’s, saying, “This is your 
father, Jamie ; he has come to see you.” 

“T don’t want any father ; I want to stay with 
you. Fathers aint so good as you.” 

“Jamie, I will be good to you, but I will not 
take you from Mrs. Grey, if she wishes to have 
you stay.” 


Since that day many years have passed. 
Jamie Colgate has become Mr. James Colgate, 
merchant; but he has not left Mrs. Grey, and 
now he is about to bring a bride under the 
family roof, that our circle may be complete, 


he says. 
Now as I finish writing this little sketch, a 


gray head looks up from a book on the opposite 
side of the table, and remarks : 

“How this November wind whistles ; I think 
we shall have snow before morning.” 


money, must have deceived him. I had at last 


It is Jamie’s father; more content, he says, 
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than he ever hoped to be; but the sad eye, fixed 
for hours upon the glowing coal of a winter’s 
night, or upon the quiet stars in summer, tell of 
remorse and sorrow still. 

Would any reader care to know the fate of 
Mrs. Barckmann, I do not know it. Mr. Colgate 
and Dr. Sanderson once visited her, when the 
former recognized her as a woman who had for- 
merly served in his father’s family. Filled with 
consternation at beholding Mr. Colgate, she 
confessed, that on the death of her former hus- 
band, Mr. Handley, she had married her servant, 
because he knew some things she would not have 
repeated, and that together they had laid and 
carried out the plan of passing off Maria’s child 
for an idiot, and then of taking the money paid 
for their support, themselves, except a trifle 
which they paid Donnelly on Jamie’s account. 
She came over, she said, with Maria, who grad- 
ually came to believe the story they told her of 
her lover’s faithlessness, and that they would 
take care of her. 

With the words, ‘‘ Pray God that he forgive 
you, as I will that he may forgive us all,” Mr. 
Colgate left her; nor would he listen to Dr. 
Sanderson’s oft repeated wish to make her dis- 
gorge her ill-gotten gains. “ Leave her to God 
and her conscience,” was his constant reply. 


THE WAY TO DO BUSINESS, 


Itis seldom in the busiest seasons and in the 
most prosperous times that our retail merchants 
are more crowded with customers. Those men 
who have taken pains to inform the public that 
they have goods to sell, and will sell them cheap 
forcash, are driving a brisk business. Many of 
this class of merchants are selling more goods 
than at the same time last year. If ever the 
fact was demonstrated beyond peradventure, that 
extensive advertising is a paying investment, it 
has been during the past few weeks in this city. 
The evidence is conclusive that thousands of 
dollars worth of goods have been sold for cash as 
the result of advertising ; where without it, the 
sales would have been a few hundreds. We 
merely state this as a fact, which ought to be 
fully realized by every business man.—J//artford 
Courant. 


RENEW THE FALLING FRUIT TREES. 

_ Some have died of age, after long and fruitful 
lives, trees planted by your predecessors upon 
the farm. You have enjoyed the fruit of their 
labors, and it is meet that you should plant for 
others, even if you never see their fruit. Some 
trees of your own planting are already dead. It 
is not strange that every planting is not a suc- 
cess. All crops fail sometimes, and the fruit- 
grower must have his share of failures, ‘T'rees 
well planted are much more likely to lixe than to 
die. Plant pears and apples next spring from 
the best nursery near you, and let your children 
bless you.—£ xchange. 


WILD-PIGEON SHOOTING IN SUSSEX. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Wuere, now, Launce?” exclaimed Dick 
Tudor to ahandsome, aristocratic-looking young 
gentleman who had presented himself—booted, 
cloaked, in short, en costume fora journey—at 
the door of the apartment where the speaker sat 
lounging over a fashionably late breaktast. ‘“ Not 
going to leave London, I hope ?” 

“Yes—deuce take me—I’m tired to death !” 
drawled Launcelot Templeton, Bart., snapping 
his riding-whip till his leader in the light 
brougham before the door reared and plunged. 
“Bored with this noisy, Babelish London! So 
I told Bob to pack my valise, and I’m off for 
Fairfax Manor and the Sussex woods, where the 
wild pigeons are as thick as bees in summer—so 
the old squire writes me. Better come down 
home and spent a fortnight with me, Dick, after 
the shooting season fairly sets in! Let alone the 
shooting, it’s quiet and cool there; and with a 
volume of Shelley, and under the old trees, we 
can manage more comfortably than in this whirl- 
ing city. I’m sick of it, Dick! No bother 
there, at the squire’s quiet manor house, what 
with finding a dozen cards of invitation on your 
table on a morning to select from ; nor running 


the risk of whisking your head off with bowing 
to My Lady So-and-so, and the Countess This- 


and-that, at their evening routs. Come, promise 
me you'll join me, Dick 

“Bless you, my dear fellow, what would the 
charming Lady Flora Hyacinth do for lack of 
my most dutiful devoirs at Almack’s? I am her 
engaged escort du bal there to-night. So you see, 
Launce, the thing’s quite impossible, at present.” 
And elegant Dick Tudor dangled the tassel of 
his smoking-cap between his very white fingers. 
“Couldn’t get off for a month, ’pon honor! 
Queer—what started you so sudden? Time 
enough, in midsummer, to bury yourself down 
there in the woods of Sussex. Besides, I fancied 
that doing execution with Cupid’s missives was 
rather more congenial to your tastes than shoot- 
ing wild pigeons, Launce. If the fair Lady 
Elizabeth Dutton inquires for your baronetship 
to-night, at Almack’s, what reply shall I make ?” 

“O, bother the women !” exclaimed the young 
gentleman at the door, in language certainly far 
removed from the classical ; “that is, deuce take 


it!’ And ared flush dyed his brow, while a 


sudden curve contracted his lip. “I do not 
think the Lady Elizabeth Dutton will spare a 
thought, or query, forme. If so, please make 
answer that I’m in Sussex, shooting wild pigeons 
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—while she, I fancy, is seeking to ensnare higher 
game! But good-by—au revoir, Dick!” And 
with a sarcastic laugh, Launcelot departed. 


“Tey, pet! That boy, Launcelot, will be here 
ere the evening chimes ring.” And old Squire 
Fairfax laid his hand on a white, plump shoul- 
der covered with dainty India muslin. 

A slight, petite figure moved nearer the old 
squire where they stood, on the broad oaken 
threshold of Fairfax Manor House, in the twi- 
light; and a dark-eyed, crimson-checked face, 
framed in a cloud of short, gipseyish, raven 
curls, was upturned to the old gentleman’s ruddy 
one. 

“ You remember him—hey, pet ?—the tall boy 
whom you used to play with through these rooms 
and this garden, years ago, in your childhood ? 
Launce was a good boy, Lu!” 

“T remember him for a very cross one!” 
pouted wilful Lulu Lyle, flinging back her curls 
end pursing up her rose-bud lips. Yes, he was 
my especial torment, Uncle John; always teas- 
ing my kitten, ridiculing my doll-babies, and 
frightening my poor ayah with his dreadful 
faces. I remember well that he did not like little 
girls, and Ifancy he will not be better pleased 
with large ones!” And Lulu Lyle shrugged her 
fair shoulders and drew up her fairy-like figure 
with a comical assumption of dignity. ‘ How- 
ever, I shall just keep on in my own pursuits, 
and not trouble this young gentleman at all.” 

“ Hey, pet! all nonsense, every bit of it! If 
the boy don’t fallin love with a pair of black 
eyes before he’s been here a week, why T’ll—but 
ho, there! Robert! Thomas! William! all of 
you!” And the old squire’s stentorian shout 
brought a half-dozen serving men from the long 
panelled hall. ‘ Here, don’t you see that cloud 
of white dust down the highway? Set wide the 
gate! ’Tis young Mr. Launcelot coming back 
to Fairfax Manor House! Give him a true 
English welcome, boys !” 

And long before Launcelot Templeton’s fast 
span whirled the light brougham up the court- 
yard, while Lady Fairfax, in her best silk and 
cap, stood beside Lulu Lyle in the doorway, and 
a crowd of servants gathered about the broad 
steps, a loud and ringing shout of welcome, 
echoed back from the carriage where a velvet 
travelling cap was waved to and fro, rent the air. 


Lulu Lyle first opened her dark eyes under 
Indian skits. Her mother was a daughter of 


that tropic land ; and her father was the younger 
and only brother of Lady Fairfax, Cornet Ernest 
Lyle, early created an officer in the English army 
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stationed in India. But the mother died early ; 
and during a furlough home in the little Lulu’s 
fourth year, the father bore thither Lis motherless 
babe to place her under his sister’s fostering 
care. Here, at Fairfax Manor House, attended 
by her faithful ayah, the child forgot her separa- 
tion from “ papa ;” and, till nearly her seventh 
year, she lisped broken English, played with her 
doll-babies, and had quarrels innumerable with 
the high-tempered Launcelot Templeton, her 
uncle’s ward, a boy of twelve, and heir to Tem- 
pleton Grange in Lincolnshire and a baronetcy 
in prospective. 

Fairfax Manor House would have been dull, 
without the children’s voices, for the squire was 
a hale, hearty, but quiet country gentleman “all 
of ye olden time,” content with his pipe, a game 
of chess or piquet with the curate, after dinner ; 
and Lady Fairfax, though in her younger days a 
belle and beauty, had relapsed into a staid, 
portly, middle-aged matron, who regarded the 
squire as her “liege lord” in the fullest sense 
of the word, cherished a strong affection for 
“brother Ernest” and his motherless child, and 
was the almoner to all the poor in the precincts 
of Fairfax Manor. 

Hence was it that the two children in their 
charge did much to enliven the solitary country 
mansion ; and when in little Lulu’s seventh year, 
Cornet Lyle, again in England on a furlough, 
took a high-bred English wife, and came with an 
English governess to recall his daughter to his 
arms, it was very hard to give her up; and stilF 
further, when the young Launcelot had got quite 
beyond his village tutors and the country curate’s 
Latin grammar, and was pronounced ready to be 
entered at Oxford. Then the good old squire 
went about, the personification of despair, that 
both his “children” must be thus taken from 
him. 

But so it was. Lulu went, in a great white- 
winged ship, over seas—and the song of the bul- 
bul made sweet music to her childhood’s ears, 
despite her memories of the thrushes, linnets, 
and the stock-doves in her English home; and 
the boy Launcelot went to his university studies, 
expressing a vast deal of affection for Fairfax 
Manor, but still greater joy that he had got quite 
beyond the days when he conned Latin verbs 
under the eye of his tutor, held Lady Fajrfax’s 
silk-winder, or stooped to “‘make faces” to 
frighten a poor Indian ayah and her young mis- 
tress. Besides, Dick Tudor, the son of a neigh- 
boring wealthy country gentleman, was ready to 
be entered at the university; and Dick and 
Launcelot had always been great friends, and it 
would beso pleasant to gotogether! So trunks 
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were packed—in one corner the old squire laid a 
well-filled purse, Lady Fairfax placed a red- 
covered Bible, and the cook Margery brought a 
rich plum-cake, in a snowy napkin, that “ young 
Mr. Launcelot” might not quite forget her—and 
the same month that saw Lulu Lyle on the blue 
waters nearing her East Indian home, also saw 
Launcelot Templeton entered at Oxford. 


Ten years went by, during which, save at oc- 
easional vacations, Launcelot had not spent two 
consecutive months at Fairfax Manor. He had 
taken his degree, won university honors, and 
then, instead of further application to his studies, 
joined himself with Dick Tudor and dashed 
headlong into the gaicties of a London season. 
Lady Fairfax fretted immensely; but the old 
squire only “ pho’d” the matter with : 

“Nonsense, Eleanor! It wont hurt the lad to 
sce a little of life. He’s got too much of old 
Sir Hugh Templetoh’s strong good sense, to turn 
out badly.” 

Thus the winter passed ; then followed a sum- 
mer spent at Bath, Brighton, and all the fash- 
ionable watering-places ; and another winter had 
become merged into spring,during which Launce- 
lot Templeton, Bart., and the young lord Rich- 
ard Tudor clubbed, smoked, supped, and drove 
their teams together, were seen nightly in the 
salons of the exclusive, dangling attendance to 
fair ladies, flirted, and were victimized in their 
turns by sundry pairs of blue English eyes. 
And now, while the volatile Dick is busy with 
his latest love-afair, behold Launcelot Temple- 
ton, wearied, disgusted, “bored to death” with 
London life, longing once more for the quiet of 
his boyhood home—tendering to his friend the 
excuse that “shooting wild pigeons ” called him 
home to Sussex. 

Meantime, Fairfax Manor House had received 
another occupant. The cessation of difficulties 
with India cancelled Cornet Lyle’s foreign ap- 
pointment; the officer came back to England, 
yellow, jaundiced, and disabled, with the prom- 
ise of an annual stipend from government. But 
the half pay of the disabled officer was of scarcely 
gutta-percha facility to find the wherewithal of 
“food and raiment” for the whole squadron of 
little Lyles that had quartered themselves upon 
him in India; hence, when they set foot upon 
English soil, the provident mama, with an eye 
to the comfort of her own darlings, very gently 
hinted to the cornet that her oldest “ darling’s ” 
paternal aunt was very wealthy and childless ; 
and it was with no small sorrow that, when a 
letter came from good old Squire Fairfax—who, 
during the arrival of “Cornet Ernest Lyle and 


family” in the Times, sent off post-haste for the 
loan of “ his little Lulu’”’—it was with no small 
sorrow that Lulu was sent off to Sussex, instead 
of the step-mother’s own daughter, in answer to 
the old gentleman’s request. But the squire 
himself had made the decision; they could not 
gaiusay it. So the dusky-eyed, crimson-lipped 
Lulu parted from “ papa” with a heart full of 
sorrow ; and, with a great share of love for her 
girlish home, and a ‘very vivid memory of her 
girlish tormentor, “that ugly, frightful Launce,” 
was installed in the hearts ofher aunt and uncle, 
and all the retainers of Fairfax Manor House. 


Reader mine, I doubt very much if a whole 
volume of “ Peterson” would contain the half 
of the doings and sayings, whims and caprices, 
of lazy, idle, good-for-nothing Launcelot Tem- 
pleton, those four long weeks he lounged at 
Fairfax Manor; consequently, this good pen 
will not be expected to record them. 

What mattered it to him that, of early morn- 
ings, the larks wheeled and flashed past his win- 
dow, and then soared away on their long joyous 
flight? Not the larks of all England, warbling 
their operas together, coulfl have enticed him out 
of doors, and into the gardens where dark-eyed 
Lulu Lyle picked fair English violets, stooped 
over the pale crocus, culled the fragrant migno- 
nette, or broke forth into trills and carols more 
musical than the birds. 

Not even her mocking laugh of defiance, as 
she sprany lightly into her saddle and scoured 
the wide, breezy moorlands, could tempt him 
into arace. “ Did Miss Lyle suppose he wanted 
to get his death cold, with riding those foggy, 
misty mornings, over the damp, open country !” 
“Tt was a novelty to her; but she would get 
wearied of it by and-by. The English climate 
would begin to tell upon her; she had better 
stay within doors!” Most wise, sapient Launce- 
lot! 

And why, indeed, after his late breakfast— 
when he nibbled hot rolls and sipped a cup of 
coffee, while Lulu had eaten steak and ham and 
eggs with her uncle full three hours before—why, 
indeed, then, should he go out to practise shoot- 
ing at a mark all the forenoon, if Lulu Lyle did 
banter him to it, and the crack, crack, of her lit- 
tle rifle was heard through Fairfax woods, in 
many directions, while he dozed over the volume 
of Shelley he had brought- down with him? 
Why, indeed?. No, he would not be bantered 
into bringing forth his pistols from the cases 
where they had lain undisturbed since he left 
London. Ile had come down to Fairfax Manor 
to rest; shooting was harder work than he had 
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anticipated. Besides, he was somewhat out of 
practice, and he didn’t care for a spectator in 
his shooting forays—though he didn’t believe 
that Miss Lyle, despite her boasts and brags of 
being ‘‘a sure shot,” could bring down a bird 
upon the wing. 

Moreover, with the memory of the elegant 
statuesque London belle, the Lady Elizabeth 
Dutton—though, by the way, said Lady Eliza- 
beth, despite her evident delight at the attentions 
of the young baronet, had coolly and unceremo- 
niously “cut” him for an earl—with the mem- 
ory of that elegant, high-bred lady still fresh in 
his mind, how could the fastidious young Sir 
Launcelot endure the madcap freaks of a little 
black-eyed girl whose waist he could span with 
his two hands, who was not five feet in height, 
and with whom he had regaled himself by the 
unique entertainment of “ making faces to her,” 
when she was a mere baby—how could he endure 
her boasts of leaping a five-barred fence, with 
Thomas the groom as confirmer of her words, 
and also swallow her bravado to “ practise at a 
mark 


“ Bah! Save me from an Amazon, a Di Ver- 
non, a feminine ‘ shot’’’—so he wrote his friend 
Dick Tudor. “ There’s a regular East Indian 
panther (minus the claws) down here at Fairfax 
Manor, Dick; or a spotted leopard, perhaps I 
should say—bright, beautifal, and always ready 
tospring. If you were to hear of Lulu Lyle, 
‘an East Indian beauty,’ Dick, you would full at 
once to dreaming of ottar of roses—Cashmere 
roses, too!—bulbuls, nightingales, and moon- 
light ; but, heaven forefend us! it is a little fury 
in disguise. Pity me, good Dick, that I live 
under the same roof with the formidable crea- 
ture! As soon as I can get away slily, I'll slip 
off to London ; then you and I had best try the 
waters at Bath. I’ve had enough of quiet coun- 
try life, with this little bright-eyed leopard 
springing in and out all corners of the old 
mansion house. How fares the Lady Flora? 
and ‘how speeds the wooing?” Au revoir, till 
you shake by the hand 


“Your quondam chum, Lavunce.” 


So wrote Launcelot Templeton, Bart., and 
turned from sealing his letter, where he sat by 
the window overlooking the court, to behold 
Lulu’s petite form bounding along the shrubbery 
in pursuit of some object, and then to hear her 
gay laugh ring out on the air. 

“ Come down here, boy! come down!” sang 
out the old squire, holding his sides with laugh- 
ter. “The witch’s chasing a /ittle white pig that 
the mistakes for a rabbit!” 
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“A white pig! 0, shocking!” And Launce- 
lot Templeton, Bart., turned away in dignity. 

But all that day there flitted before his mental 
vision a fairy-like, flying figure, with crimson 
cheeks and dancing curls; and a ringing laugh 
echoed through his brain. What a pity that 
Launcelot was the victim of his “dignity !” 

And Dick Tudor tossed his friend’s letter to 
the table with : 

“ Hang it, what a fool Launce is, to talk of 
coming back to this noisy, babbling, hollow- 
hearted London! Not know when to let well 
enough alone! Down there in the cool, splendid 
woods of Sussex—nothing to do but shoot, hunt, 
and make love to East Indian beauties! Deuce 
take me, if I stay here any longer to be a 
pendant to Lady Flora Hyacinth! in other words 
a dangler! I’m almost petrified now—frozen 
into an icicle, with her my-ladyish airs and 
frigidity. I'll pack up, next week, and go to 
join Launce in Sussex!” 


“Hallo, there! Launce, come out here quickly 
—I saw a great flock of wild fowl sailing di- 
rectly over Crow’s Nest-Hill! Ho, Thomas! 
take care of Sultan ; but first bring me my rifle ! 
And harry down here, Launce, with your 
pistols !” 

And little Lulu Lyle threw herself from her 
horse, where she had galloped up to the manor 
house door on a bright summer morning, and, 
taking her rifle from the groom, gathering up the 
skirts of her riding-dress, ran lightly down the 
path leading from the court-yard, through the 
meadow, toa clump of rocks in the rear of the 
mansion. 

And Launcelot Templeton, for onee roused 
from his dreams over Shelley at the window, 
took down his brace of pistols, flung on a light 
hunting-cap, and, with two or three bounds that 
quite astonished Thomas, reached the foot of the 
broad oaken staircase and followed Lulu heartily. 

“She is handsome, by Jove!” muttered 
Launcelot to himself, his eyes fastened upon her, 
as she hurried on before him, turning roguishly, 
every now and then, and pointing to the great 
flock of wild fowl darkening the air in the direc- 
tion of the forest. “If she weren’t such an 
Amazon, and didn’t shoot, or laugh so loud, or 
call me ‘Launce!’” he murmured. And 
straightway, keeping in the rear of his guide, 
Launcelot Templeton fell into a most inexpli- 
cable fit of musing. 

“ Come hasten, Sir Dawdler! Don’t you see ? 
there they are! I declare, I never did see such 
alazy body as you are, Launce Templeton!” 


exclaimed Lulu, in a rapid undertone, as he 
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gaincd her side at the edge of the wood under 
whose cover she might take aim when the birds 
came within range of her shot. ‘“ Here, Launce, 
give me one of your pistols! What! I declare, 
not capped! ©, you're a brave marksman, Sir 
Launcelot! Look out! you’re a dead man!” 
And a suppressed laugh rippled out on the air, 
as Launcelot started back when she aimed the 
weapon full at his breast. ‘Don’t be afraid! 
Poor boy! he shouldn’t be hurt. But hush! 
hist!’ And stepping forth a little, bringing up 
her rifle to her eye, with a sure aim and a loud 
* crack, crack!” a brace of birds came fluttering 
down among the shrubbery. “ Pick them up, 
Launce !” she whispered, re-loading rapidly and 
firing again ere the flock went screaming beyond 
her aim ; then, turning to where Launcelot stood 
with the brace of wounded birds in his hands, 
she said, sarcastically: ‘O, don’t touch ’em! 
I beg pardon, good Sir Launcelot! They bleed ; 
they may stain your delicate white hands! Let 
me take them!” And she leaned her rifle 
against a tree and advanced towards him. 

“ Lulu Lyle!” And the brace of birds were 
flung far away into the green shrubbery, and a 
voice sterner, louder, than any that little wilful 
East Indian had heard on English soil, caused 
her heart to flutter strangely, and her eyes to 


droop beneath the two angry ones that flashed 
down into her own, as a trembling hand closed 


tightly about her arm. “Lulu Lyle, do you 
take me for a boy—a child—to humor all your 
whims and caprices ?—to become the target for 
all your ridicule? Because I have shown no 
symptoms of restiveness under your sway up 
there in Fairfax House—because I have treated 
you very cavalierly, and idled away my time 
rather than join you in your madcap, unladylike 
freaks, until now you enticed me here, you now, 
in turn, laugh at, ridicule, taunt me! By—(but 
the wicked word which trembled on Launcelot 
Trempleton’s lips shaped itself into a heroic one) 
—by Jove! I will not be treated so by any wo- 
man, much less by you—a mere atom, a will-o’- 
the-wisp, a fire-fy! You shall not presume on 
your boasted bravery, your sex, or your beauty 
—for hang me, Lulu Lyle, you are beautiful as 
a houri, and I know it, and you know that I 
know it, too! Yet you shall not triumph over 
me so! I will not—but ah! whatis it? what 
have I done? Pardon me, Miss Lyle! I was 
mad. Youare weeping! O,Iam a brute! I 
have been harsh, ungentlemanly—I know not 
whatI said! But forgive me! look up, sweet 
Lulu Lyle—dear Lulu—and tell me if I am 
forgiven !” 

Now, reader mine, I’m sure that I don’t know 
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what followed ; and would it not be best for you 
and I to let our own imaginations decide whether 
sweet Lulu Lyle spoke the edict of banishment, 
or of forgiveness? Judging from sundry facts 
which afterwards duly transpired, it may be pre- 
sumed that the little East Indian beauty pro- 
nounced the latter, for very certain it is, that no 
more rifle-shots were heard in the Sussex woods 
that day, and the brace of wild fowl lay where 
they fell among the bushes ; and two hours after, 
Lulu Lyle went to her room with flushed cheeks 
and eyes sparkling brighter than any eastern 
gem; and Launcelot Templeton, Bart., came 
forth from a long closeting with old Squire Fair- 
fax looking very manly and self-possessed, with 
the light of an earnest purpose in his eyes, and a 
mien quite unlike that of the lazy idler of the 
morning ; and straightway a letter, bearing for 
seal a baronet’s crest, was forwarded to “ Cornet 
Ernest Lyle of Her Majesty’s Royal Service,” at 
Brighton, where the invalid officer had sought 
lodgings ; and another to “ Lord Richard Tudor,” 
which caused that young gentleman to counter- 
mand his orders just as he was leaving London 
—and still further, caused another exclamation 
when, three months afterward, a white-ribboned 
card, whose envelope dore the Templeton crest, 
informed him that “at nine o’clock, Thursday 
evening, Sir Launcelot and Lady Lulu Temple- 
ton would receive guests at their house, Grosvenor 
Square.” 

“Hum, hum!” muttered Dick, laying out a 
faultless pair of white kids. ‘“ Z'his comes of 
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‘shooting wild pigeons in the woods of Sussex ! 


BRING YOUR PUMPKIN WITH YOU, 

We find the following in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser: A gentleman from one of 
the lower counties of this State recently visited 
middle Georgia, and in the company of a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, gave a description of a 
“surprise party” in his county. Ie told them 
that there were but few, if any palatial homes in 
his vicinity, but instead, rude huts with often- 
times, dirt floors. In the middle of the room a 
basket of gouber peas were emptied, and pumpkins 
being substituted for chairs, they gathered around 
and participated in the banquet with all the 
gusto imaginable! But the following is the in- 
vitation to the “ gouber digging” in —— coun- 
ty, Ga., which the gentleman has received since 
his return home: 

“The pleasure of your campany is respect 
fully solicited to attend a Pindar (or Gouber) 
Digging at Miss ——, onthe 9th of November. 

“P.S.—If convenient, bring your pumpkin 
with you.” 


LOVE. 
Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown: 
And it *tis lost, life has no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone.—3rRow. 
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THERESA DI MONTALDI. 


THE INDIAN LOVER. 


BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


The night wind soft is sweeping by, 
As saddened visions fading; 

And like the tearful, mournful sigh, 
With perfumed incense laden, 

The zephyrs rise and slowly die; 
Yet waits he by the maiden. 


He whispers not unto the maid, 
The stillness is unbroken; 

For love the soonest hath decayed, 
When words were but the token; 

The truest love that e’er was made, 
Was when no words were spoken. 


> 
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THERESA DI MONTALDI. 


BY EDGAR W. TURNBULL. 


Tne lofty cathedral of Santa Rosalia, in the 
fair city of Palermo, situated in the Val di 
Mazzara, was thronged with a crowd of devout 
worshippers celebrating the feast of St. Giuseppe. 
Apart from the crowd and alone, enveloped in a 
cloak, stood a man whose eyes seemed fixed on 
one object, and who among that throng seemed 
conscious of the presence of but one fair being. 
His countenance betrayed the emotions which 
filled his soul; and a close observer might have 
detected, in his calm, earnest gaze, the workings 
of a mind full of deep design and artifice. His 
figure was tall and commanding, and at a care- 
less glance, one might have pronounced him 
handsome ; but a closer one would have detected 
the deep, piercing expression of the eyes, and the 
smile which appeared subtle and insinuating as 
hismanners. And yet this man, Sir Richard 
Harford, was called fascinating; and, indeed, 
there had been few women, whose hearts he had 
laid siege to, who had escaped his power—for his 
was the fascination of a serpent. 

Blasé as he was, and satiated with the world, he 
had passed a month in Palermo without being 
able to find anything in which to indulge his 
thirst for novelty, until, in the church of Santa 
Rosalia, a face and a voice had roused his almost 
deadened senses. While he stood enraptured 
with the sight, the rich tones of the organ pealed 
forth, and then a voice of such sweetness, such 
purity, filled the cathedral, that every eye was 
turned on the fair chorister as she stood in her 
entrancing beauty and purity, unconscious, as it 
were, of aught save the presence of her Maker. 

Theresa di Montaldi was acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful maiden in Palermo; or, in- 
deed, one might have said in the whole fair island 
of Sicily. Hers was one of those faces which 
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make us “sigh even to have seen such,” 
and ah! many a noble-hearted Palermitan had 
sighed in vain for the fair Theresa—she, who in 
her retired and secluded life, lived for, loved but 
onealone. But the ceremonies are over, and the 
crowd are leaving the cathedral. Theresa, draw- 
ing her veil closely around her, and accompanied 
by a duenna, with a light step quickly descends 
the steps of the church, and, all unconscious as 
she was of the observance of any one, there was 
one who, as she hastened on in her beauty and 
innocence, thinking only of the loved face that 
would greet her on her return, had marked her 
for his victim. 

Theresa had been married but two months to 
Enrico di Montaldi, a noble youth, who loved 
her with all the unchanging fervor and devotion 
of a true Italian. Since their marriage, nothing 
had happened to mar their mutual happiness. 
Constantly in each other’s society, they wished 
for no other ; and their days passed in such unin- 
terrupted felicity, that Theresa sometimes trem- 
bled in the fear that it could not last, believing 
such happiness was seldom the lot of mortals, 
and fearing that sooner or later the cloud must 
break upon them. But Enrico smiled her fears 
away; and as he reclined at her feet in their gar- 
den, the air heavy with the perfume of orange- 
blossoms, they gazed with silent rapture on each 
other, and as they gazed, forgot that they were 
mortals. But alas the day that she had returned 
with a joyous face and happy heart to Enrico! 
Why does he not come forth to meet her, as 
usual? Why does he leave her to seek him, as 
he sits unmoved in her presence, and gazes 
through the lattice out upon the street? And 
worst of all, why, when she approaches him with 
an anxious, inquiring look, does he frown upon 
her? During the year of their betrothal, the 
months of their marriage, this was the first time 
he had frowned on her. What could it mean? 
She approached him, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, begged of him to tell her all. 
He spoke not, but looked at her—a look which, 
had deceit or treachery lurked in that heart, 
would have turned her eyes into her very soul ; 
but she stood calmly before him. 

“ Theresa!” he exclaimed, at last, “look out 
upon the strada. Think youthat I do not see 
that tall figure who, since your entrance, has 
three times passed and re-passed our house ? 
Think you I did not see him follow you from 
church? And more than this, by heaven, it is 
not the first time !” 

As he finished these words, his voice faltered, 
and the anguish he felt, the struggle with his 
feelings, was painfully evident. And the pangs 
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of Theresa—who can describe them? As she 
stood there, in her beauty and angelic purity, 
what human being could have dared to distrust 
her? Alas, the dreaded cloud was gloomily 
dawning upon them which was to sever their 
dearest ties! Theresa looked out upon the 
strada, but betrayed no emotion; and, with a 
quivering lip and voice which told plainly the 
conflict she endured, she exclaimed : 

“Santa Madre! has it come to this? O, that 
I should have lived to see this wretched day, 
when you, Enrico—you, who, orphan as I am, 
alone I cared for, lived for—believe me conscious 
of being followed daily from church by this 
man! No, Enrico, it shall not be! Know, then 
—I swear it—that I have just looked upon this 
man for the first time! But, since you have so 
soon lost your faith in me, it is better, far better, 
that we should part.” 

Enrico trembled. He was not prepared for 
this on the part of Theresa—deemed not that 
his gentle bride would resent his suspicions with 
such vehemence—and, in a moment, the sense 
of his injustice, the cruel wrong he had done 
her in suspecting her so quickly, for so light a 
cause for his suspicion, all rushed upon his mind, 
and, as she stood there, motionless inher queen- 
like beauty, he threw himself at her feet, and 
kissing her hand, begged her to forgive him. 
She bade him rise. 

“No,” he exclaimed, “here let me kneel at 
thy feet! Humiliated as I am, I feel too base to 
stand in thy presence.” 

She bent over him, imprinted a kiss upon his 
brow, and their sorrows were forgotten in a mu- 
tual embrace. The first cloud had darkened 
their happy home for a brief space, and sunshine 
had again dawned, only to give place to a still 
heavier one which was threatening them. 

At the time our story commenced, the Revolu- 
tion of IS— had just begun, when many a noble 
fellow was obliged to flee for safety to another 
country, or be put to death in his own. Enrico 
was at the head of a young band of republicans 
who had taken a prominent part in the rebellion, 
and now, to save himself, was obliged to fly 
from his home and Theresa, with ‘scarcely a 
parting word or look. He sailed for England ; 
and Theresa, half-bewildered with this sudden 
misfortune, was left in desolation, without hope 
of ever beholding him more. The sole chance 
of seeing him was by going to England herself, 
to seek him, and her whole soul was filled with 
this dream. 


The scene now opens in London. Two years 
have passed, and Her Majesty’s Theatre is filled 
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with an audience eagerly awaiting the lifting of 
the curtain. All London seems astir to hear the 
famous cantatrice, who, after charming thous- 
ands on the continent of Europe, was to make 
her first appearance in England in the opera of 
La Juive. United to a voice of marvellous 
power and sweetness, she possessed a face beauti- 
ful as an angel’s, and a character “ unspotted 
from the world.” Her debut to-night in London 
was honored by the presence of royalty, anda 
great triumph was to crown her efforts. The 
theatre was thronged to its utmost, and every 
eye was lighted up with expectation of her en- 
trance. Bursts of applause and admiration 
greeted her coming; exclamations of wonder 
and delight at her bewildering beauty, were 
heard on every side; and, as she stepped for- 
ward after her acknowledgment of this admira- 
tion, the transports subsided, a solemn stillness 
pervaded the house, and, as she poured forth her 
thrilling notes, their melting pathos seemed to 
touch each soul. Ah, that crowd entranced by 
her beauty! little did they dream, while gazing 
at that face, beaming with smiles and happiness, 
of the wretchedness and desolation of her heart; 
little did they dream, when the curtain had fallen 
and hidden her from their eyes, which would 
fain have gazed longer, that tears took the place 
of smiles, and that her hours of solitude were 
passed in grief! For the fair prima donna was 
no other than the once happy Theresa di Mon- 
taldi; and in that dark, tall figure, who stands 
with the same earnest gaze as when he first be- 
held her in the church of Santa Rosalia, we 
recognize the features of Sir Richard Harford. 
After her husband’s departure, Sir Richard 
had eagerly watched his opportunity—had waited 
till the first shock of grief had given place to a 
dull calm, and, with the adroit and subtle man- 
agement of which he was the master, despite of 
her retired life, he succeeded, through a friend 
of Enrico’s, in obtaining access to her society; 
and by feigning a deep interest in the fate of her 
husband, and by constantly talking to her of 
him, she felt almost an enjoyment in his society. 
Cunningly, step by step, did he endeavor to insin- 
uate himself in her favor; attentive to every 
want or desire, he called up every allurement in 
his power to gain her heart. Never before had 
he seen a woman for whom he had struggled so 
hard to win, or one who had so long withstood 
his fascinations. Each day her desire to visit 
England increased, but her fortune was small, 
and would barely suffice for her support in & 
place like London; and, not willing to accept 
Sir Richard’s bounty, he proposed she should 
study to be a prima donna, and, with such @ 
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yoice, she could soon render herself independent 
to visit any part of the globe where her husband 
might be. She recoiled at this proposal, though 
she felt it was her only hope; and, in time, Sir 
Richard had triumphed, and her consent was 
gained. With the aid of the best masters, for a 
year she studied for her profession, and became 
famous as we have seen her; but worn out with 
this false life, weary of admiration, of being 
flattered and feted even by royalty, and despair- 
ing of ever beholding Enrico more, she wished 
to live again in retirement, which was better 
suited to her refined and delicate nature. Sir 
Richard had followed her to England, and, like 
the eagle bent on his prey, he was not yet weary 
of his pursuit. 

After witnessing her success at the theatre, we 
will follow her to her home, where, after dis- 
robing herself of her costly garments and her 
sparkling jewels, she assumed a plainer attire, 
sunk exhausted upon a chair, and burying her 
head in her hands, she wept. She is awakened 
from her reverie by a knock at the door, and ere 
she has risen to open it, Sir Richard is by her 
side, and breathing words of consolation in her 
ear; but his countenance looks troubled and 
dark, as if he were struggling with some evil 
emotion. He retires to a remote corner of the 
room, and sits with his eyes fixed on Theresa ; 
then, suddenly rising and approaching her, he 
draws a paper from his pocket, and pointing to a 
marked paragraph, presents it to her; and then, 
resuming his former seat, calmly awaits the re- 
sult. She leoks inquiringly, bewilderingly at 
him, and then, carelessly glancing at the paper, 
her eyes are fixed on the marked paragraph. 


“Diep—In New Orleans, on the Ist of June, 
18—, Enrice di Montaldi, a native of Palermo, 
Sicily ; obliged to flee his country during the late 
revolution, he had hardly arrived in a land of 
liberty, ere the fatal fever of the South had 
marked him for its victina.”’ 

The paper fell from her hands, and Theresa 
knew no more till she awoke and found herself 
lying upon a couch, and Sir Richard standing 
by her side. 

“My God!” she exclaimed ; “have I been 
dreaming ?” as she started up and gazed wildly 
around her. 

“Alas, it is no dream!” replied he; “your 
husband is indeed dead.” And he turned aside 
with an exulting smile. “A friend of mine, just 
arrived from America, showed me this paper 
with regard to some affair of business, and I by 
accident discovered the fatal news.” 

From that day, Theresa quitted the stage. Of 
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one had learned her sad history. But Sir Rich- 
ard was not yet discouraged; now, his hopes 
were at their zenith—and, although he dared not 
speak of love, he knew that sickness and poverty 
must sooner or later make her yield, for her health 
was wasting with the agonies and trials she had 
suffered, and since her retirement from her pro- 
fession, her money had been fast expended, and, 
in a place like London, even the sum she had 
acquired, would soon be gone. Sir Richard lav- 
ished. upon her every attention, and it was all 
done in so artful a manner, so delicately, that she 
could not fail to feel grateful. 

“ Ah, Sir Richard,” she exclaimed to him one 
day, ‘‘I can never repay you for all this kind- 
ness ; it grieves me to think of it.” 

“Theresa!” and he looked at her with those 
deep, subtle eyes; “there is but one way in 
which I would have you repay me, but I dare not 
breathe it to you.” 

She looked at him apparently perfectly uncon- 
scious of the tenor of his words, so full of meaning. 

“How—what mean you, Sir Richard? Tell 
me, I pray thee.” 

“And must I tell thee? Theresa, if in return 
for a love which has consumed me, which has 
burned within me with ever-increasing ardor 
from the first moment I beheld thee, with which 
each thought, each act of my life has been gov- 
erned—in return for this devotion, this love, say 
you will be mine, and I am repaid !” 

Ile paused, intensely awaiting her reply. 

“ Sir Richard,” she began, and she rose from 
her seat, “leave me! I will not, must not, listen 
to you. How dare you insult me with these 
mocking words?” And she had left the room 

ere Sir Richard had time to speak. 


Evening was casting its shadows over the city 
of London; gas was quickly taking place of a 
sun which had shone brightly all day, and the 
busy throng were hurrying to and fro, some 
returning home after the labors of the day—the 
tradesman from his counter, the mechanic from 
his tools, the clerk from his ledgers, the seam- 
stress from her needle—till the dawn of another 
busy day. A few dim candles were vainly 
striving to illuminate the altar of the Catholic 
cathedral in —— Street. A dark, damp gloom- 
iness pervaded the building, and not a single 
human being had assembled to witness the cere- 
mony of marriage which was to be performed 
there. Soon the doors are opened, and the bride 
and bridegroom stand before the altar. They 
are Sir Richard Harford and Theresa di Mon- 
taldi! With a heart in the grave of another, 


“all who courted, followed, sought or sued,” not 


she has, to save herself from poverty and want, 
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consented to become the bride of Sir Richard. 
His deep designs of years are nearly consum- 
mated, and success has at last almost crowned 
his energies. Theresa, trembling with despair, 
stands before the altar; fain would she now, 
were it in her power, retract her promise and live 
a life of penury, could she never see Sir Richard 
more. But ’tis too late! his insidious snares 
have entrapped her, and she must meet her fate 
with an unflinching countenance. 

But the priest has commenced the ceremony ; 
his deep-toned and solemn voice makes Theresa 
tremble. She stands with her head cast down; 
but wken the priest is about to join their hands, 
she looks up for the first time, and as her eyes 
meet his, she becomes deadly pale. 

“Enrico!” she exclaims, and falls lifeless 
upon the marble pavement. 

Sir Richard, the picture of guilt and despair, 
attempts to raise her. ” 

“ Villain, begone!” cries Enrico; “ or I shall 
slay thee before the altar.” And with his priestly 
robes thrown aside, he lifts her in his arms and 
bears her from the church to the carriage. 

For two days she remains in a state of delir- 
ium, but gradually her consciousness is restored, 
and Enrico hears her sad history since he left 
her, learns the want and destitution which drove 
her to consent to wed Sir Richard, and beholds 
the paper containing his death, which was a base 
lie forged by Sir Richard’s hand! 

He had written to her again and again, but the 
letters had been intercepted, and he had believed 
her dead or that she had forgotten him. After 
wandering heart-broken in Scotland, he had but 
a few days before returned to London. ‘There 
he learned from a friend the marriage which was 
to take place, and withhis bosom swelling with 
rage and indignation, believing Theresa false 
and perfidious, he assumes the priest’s robes and 
in this manner proves her heart. 

Thus, after long years of separation and sor- 
row, they were united; and, happy as they had 
been during the few first months of their mar- 
riage, all the past was forgotten in the rapture of 
the present. But Montaldi’s revenge must yet be 
satisfied; and the feeling that this man still 
lived, continually haunted him. He sent Sir 
Richard a challenge, and the next day was 
waited upon by aservant, who brought to him 
the news that Sir Richard was that morning 
found dead in his room. THe had shot himself! 
and thus ended the fate of Sir Richard Harford. 


> 


The increase of wealth enlarges the desire of 
men to possess it. He who labors hard for his 
daily bread hath seldom such earnest desires for 
an addition to what he already has. 


I LOVE THEE. 


BY LENA LYLE. 
A shell, all tinted with pearly pink, 
Lay by a rivulet’s swelling brink, 
A lover saw it, and made it the link 
To say to his dear one, J love thee. 


A rosebud white, with its petals fair, 
Threw out its fragrance upon the air, 
A lover chanced to be wandering there, 
Gazed in its cup, and read, J lore thee. 
A birdling young, cleft the ether blue, 
With quivering wing it onward flew, 
The lover watched the birdling too, 
And it softly warbled, I love thee. 


The lover smiled, and the lover sighed, 

And then he sought the lady's side, 

She blushingly promised to be his bride, 
And laughingly whispered, J lore thee. 


HEARTS TRANSFERRED. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

I nave but a simple story to tell you, gentle 
reader; but such as it is, you shall have it; and 
I think you will bear with me, because of my in- 
experience and awkwardness in writing, stories. 

It is of my eldest sister that I would tell you 
—my good, patient, loving Catherine—who took 
charge of us all when our dear mother died; and 
performed her part with more than a mother’s 
devotion. She had done this for several years, 
when my father was lost in the terrible gale of 
December, 1859. Who does not remember that 
dreadful storm, when the whole coast was strewn 
with wrecks ; when gallant ships that had out- 
ridden hurricane after hurricane, luid their pre- 
cious burden of human life down deep in the sea, 
some to throw only a single mark upon the shore, 
and others to sink away into the boiling flood, 
without a vestige to tell of its loss ¢ 

Who does not remembor that, in a single town, 
a mere village on the sea-coast, forty families 
were at once clothed in the mourning which 
charitable hands bought and made; while hun- 
dreds who were not thus reduced, were weaving 
the garb of woe for son, or brother, or husband, 
who lost their lives on that memorable night? 

Of these last, was my father. We had indeed, 
the melancholy satisfaction denied to so many, 
of knowing that his remains were found and 
buried beside my mother; and then Catherine, 
and Alice, and IJ, sat down with our two young 
brothers, to consider what we should do without 
the guiding hand that had hitherto led us along 
with gentle care,and whose provident forethought 
had left us a home. 
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Yes, we had a home, a pleasant, comfortable 
home. Not in the heart of the great town, of 
which our little village was but a small part, nor 
yet among the poorest of the population, whose 
living depended solely upon the fisheries. My 
father had commanded large vessels, bound to 
rich ports, with valuable cargocs; and he had 
saved enough to build him a pleasant house on 
the slope of a hill which sheltered it completely 
from the rude north wind, and to lay out a fine 
garden which was open to the sunny south, and 
where our grapes ripened in the sun, and our 
flowers whispered to the breeze the alphabet of 
God's love, all day long, in the sweet summer. 

Catherine was twenty years old, on the very 
day in which my father was lost—a sad and sor- 
rowful birthday fur her, poor child! Alice was 
eighteen, I—named after my mother, Mary--:was 
fifteen, and the boys still younger. Of course, 
they had not yet completed their schooling ; 
and could not be expected to add to the family 
store. We had our home, free and unineum- 
bered, but we had little else, and after our 
mourning was purchased—without which, the 
simple villagers would have deemed us carcless 
of our father’s death—and the setting of a plain 
stone over his grave, we found ourselves with 
scarcely any resources, 

In the spring Catherine thought we might find 
somethia;: to do, and she suggested several plans 
by which we might maintain ourselves, all of 
which we received from her as being perfectly 
infallible, and bound to succeed, choose which 
we would. But the present was Catherino’s 
anxicty. our or five months of cold or chilly 
weather—for even our springs on the sea-coast, 
are trying seasons—must be met, before our gar- 
den could be planted, or any of our schemes 
realized. It is so much easier planning for a 
long way ahead, than to meet present emergen- 
cies!) We found it so, at least. 

We had one treasure in our little brother Jack, 
the youngcsc of our group. He was just turned 
of ten—a bright, smart, sensible little fellow, 
with a most affectionate heart, and a mind alto- 
gether beyond his years, he was the beauty, too, 
of the family, next to Alice, who carried off the 
palm from all the rest ; Catherine being simply 
good, without being handsome, and my own 
face being positively plain. Fred, who was next 
to me in age, with scarce a year between us, was 
so nearly like me in looks and stature, that we 
were always taken for twins. 

We held important counsels,in which, although 
Catherine presided, each member of the family 
was allowed a voice ; and when Jack suggested 
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that the house was large enough for boarders, 
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and that we had better begin by taking the school- 
master, we were all struck with the proposition, 
and thought Jack the wisest of the party. 

He had heard Mr. Delano say that he could 
not find a boarding-place, and Catherine now 
despatched him to tell the master that he might 
call and see the house. So in the course of a 
day or two, he accompanied Jack home, just as 
we were sitting down to tea. We were not 
ashamed to ask him to sit down to our table, for 
everything on it was the very perfection of neat- 
ness, although there were no luxuries there, except 
a dish of our nice preserved strawberries, and the 
rich cream which our good Brindle yielded us ; 
for the blessing of a good cow was amongst our 
best treasures. Our linen was bleached on the 
snow, and ironed to the last polish of which it 
was capable; and the beautiful porcelain tea set, 
which father had brought from beyond the sea, 
and the old-fashioned, but brightly kept silver, 
added even elegance to our table, and gave a 
better relish to the plain bread and butter and 
tea, which were all we had to offer our guest, 
except the luxuries aforesaid. 

Catherine showed him a room which he could 
have. It overlooked the broad sea, and the 
pretty islands which dotted the beautiful bay. 
It was furnished thoroughly, and the white cur- 
tains and quilt seemed to take his fancy mightily. 
He offered a fuir compensation, a little beyond 
what we had thought of charging him, and 
wanted to take possession at once. In a week, 
we had our three remaining chambers occupied 
by boarders, one of them a physician, Dr. Calder, 
and the others retired sea captains, Mason and 
Hentz ; the two last having wives and children. 

We were greatly pleased at this addition to 
our family circle, especially the two ladies, for 
Catherine felt the want of companions who had 
more experience in the world than herself; and 
Mrs. Mason and Mrs. Hentz were lovely women. 

We three sisters worked like bees all winter ; 
and as we found when spring approached that 
our boarders were only too anxious to remain, 
we gave upall thoughts of any other occupations, 
and were rejoiced that we could thus profitably 
keep together. We worked hard all day, as I 
said; but the evening was our resting time and 
festival. Our winter parlor, opening to the 
south, and warmed by a good hard wood fire, 
was at once our dining-hall and sitting-room. 
Ilere were gathered the many curious things 
which our father had brought from sea, and our 
nicely kept best furniture, and here we enjoyed 
the evening hours together ; occasionally assem- 
bling our lodgers, when we felt like having 
company. 
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Altogether I feared sometimes, young as I 
was, that we were too cheerful for our situation, 
and that we ought not to feel so happy. It was 
not long, however, that this continued. Fred, 
who was nearer in age to me than the others, and 
who was my chosen confidant in all secret mat- 
ters, was taken violently ill. Dr. Calder watched 
over him with an unwearied care and generous 
self-sacrifice, which we could not too strongly ap- 
preciate, and Mr. Delano, whose best scholar 
Fred had always proved himself, devoted night 
after night to the sick boy. 

A gleam of hope for his life was followed by 
the announcement from Dr. Calder, that he 
could not live many hours. We lingered round 
his dying bed, and he knew and kissed us all, 
then, with a look of ineffable love and peace, he 
clasped his hands and breathed out his life. 

It was May when Fred left us, and all summer 
we were haunted by his dying voice and smile. 
All summer we carried the flowers which he had 
loved best, and laid them on his grave on the 
hillside. But in the midst of all this sorrow, 
we had one pleasant thought. Alice was beloved 
by Dr. Calder, whose care for Fred had endeared 
him to us all. Her fresh young beauty had not 
more fully pleased his eye, than her bright, 
cheerful disposition had charmed his heart. 
Alveaily we looked upon him as a brother. 

Ihad been gathering flowers one morning, 
for the sacred use to which I had already devoted 
so many, and threw them on the large table 
which stood in the back parlor, in order to ar- 
range them. There were bright roses and pale 
heliotropes, and pure white camellias, and fresh, 
glossy green leaves, all wet with the night dews 
that the sun had not yet kissed away. 

So intent was I upon my flowers, that I did 
not perceive Catherine, who sat in the corner of 
the shaded room. When I at length saw her, I 
saw, also, that she had been weeping. Some 
new calamity I feared had come upon us—but 
what could it be? Where was little Jack? was 
the first question that occurred to me; for since 
Fred’s death, I had attached myself wholly to 
Jack, and we were seldom separated except 
when he was at school. Jack was safe, Cather- 
ine, said, but she burst into a new fit of weeping 
which, for one so habitually calm and serene, 
surprised me beyond measure. 

“You will think Iam making a fool of my- 
self, Mary,” she said, when the paroxysm subsid- 
ed. ‘ Don’t ask me what it is,” she continued, 
hastily, as she looked at my anxious and inquir- 
ing face. “It concerns none of you, believe me ; 
and as I seldom have a trouble which does not, 
pray let me keep this to myself.” 


“But you must not keep it, dear sister,” J 
said, as I caressed her pretty, shining hair, and 
kissed the tears from her cheek. ‘‘ Let us share 
it with you. Nay, what would you think if 
Alice or myself concealed anything from you ?” 

I could make no impression upon her; and, 
as my flowers were dying, I set off for the little 
consecrated spot on the hillside. Some one had 
preceded me in this delicate offering to the dead, 
for Fred’s grave was literally covered with beau- 
tiful flowers. I laid one splendid white rose 
among them, and then decked my father’s and 
mother’s resting-place with the rest. 

When I returned, Catherine was absent from 
the breakfast table, and Alice was just taking its 
head. She said that Catherine had the headache, 
and had lain down. + You will think me selfish 
whea I say that in an hour, I had forgotten her 
tears, and the mystery that had accompanied 
them, but in that brief hour, I gained a knowl- 
edge which had never come to me before, and 
which even then, seemed strange and incompre- 
hensible. I learned in that hour that I was dear 
to the heart of Herman Delano. 

He had asked Catherine’s permission the night 
before, to tell me this, and she had given it fully. 
It was so new to me, that I could only falter 
out a few words, in token that I would consider 
his proposal. 

All day I was in adream. Do not think me 
altogether foolish, dear reader. I was only sixteen 
that very weck, and love, except that which dif- 
fased itself towards family and friends, had 
never been among my experiences. I could only 
wonder at the new comer which was knocking at 
my heart for entrance. I went down to tea, 
thankful that Mr. Delano had been called away 
to his distant home on the event of a sister’s mar- 
riage, and would not return for several days. 
Catherine looked pale, with evident traces of 
tears on her sweet face; which she attributed to 
the pain she had suffered. 

All that week Catherine seemed struggling 
with a hidden grief. She had never named to 
me Mr. Delano’s conversation, which I thought 
strange and unaccountable, but which I could 
not talk of to her. When Mr. Delano returned, 
he pressed for my answer, for which even yet I 
was not prepared. Why I could not decide 
was more than I could tell. How I missed Fred! 
Jack, however, divined my secret before many 
days, and the little fellow’s eyes sparkled at the 
thought of his master becoming his brother. 

“But I do not think I like him sufficiently, 
Jack,” I said. 

The boy’s eyes opened wide at the idea of 
any one not liking Herman Delano. 
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“Then I hope you’ll let Catherine have him, 
for I know she likes him if you don’t.” 

Here was a new phase of the matter, sure 
enough! I suddenly felt as if all the light would 
die out of my existence, if I did not marry Her- 
man Delano. I could not believe any other fate 
would content me ; and I felt anxious to tell him 
so at once. I even sent Jack to call him to me, 
and when he came, I accepted him unreservedly. 
He thanked me warmly, told me he had feared 
otherwise, as I had seemed so indifferent to him. 
We parted that night as lovers, and to him I 
delegated the task of informing the family, for I 
felt 1 could never tell Catherine, after my little 
brother’s hint. 

There was no reason why we should not be 
married immediately ; for Herman had chosen 
his profession for life, and his income was fully 
equal to our modest wishes for a home. But we 
delayed, on some slight ground or other, until the 
autumn woods were putting on their glory. I 
had begun to love Herman as dearly as he could* 
wish, and our autumn rambles, long and frequent, 
brought us into more intimate companionship 
than ever. 

My marriage and that of Alice were now fixed 
to take place in the last of October ; and we were 
both too busy with the bridal paraphernalia, to 
allow any anxiety about Catherine to excite 
more than a passing thought. 

“She will get strong and well, when four of 
us are well off her hands,” said Alice, in reply to 
something I said about her drooping figure. 
“She has had too large a family to take care of, 
but she will have rest when we are gone.” 

Strange, that Alice nor myself had never once 
thought of Catherine’s making the bridal tour 
with us ; although we had petitioned her several 
times to have Jack go, to which she at last con- 
sented. Everything was arranged, and no one 
seemed to think that Catherine was to be left for 
the first time at home, ministering to strangers, 
and we all off on a journey of pleasure. 

Our arrangements were again delayed—a bad 
omen, some would say—and this time it was 
Catherine’s illness that had caused the cessation 
from our preparations. She was taken ill in the 
room where Alice and myself had collected our 
bridal finery. She was sitting with my satin dress 
in her hand, and suddenly she put her other 
hand to her heart, and fell forward. We laid her 
on her own bed, and summoned Dr. Calder from 
his room. Before night she was in a high 
fever. Such revelations as she unconsciously 
made in those dreary nights in which Alice and 
I watched her ravings ! 

“ Come to me, Herman !” she would exclaim, 


“Mary does not love you! You were mine, 
long before you loved her.” 

It was sad to see her who was usually so calm, 
and collected, and patient, now so restless and 
disturbed—sadder still that I had been the un- 
conscious cause of her sufferings. 

I learned, beyond a doubt, that Herman had 
really been attached to Catherine, that she had 
returned that attachment with the whole strength 
of her earnest soul. My course then lay clear 
and plain before me. I laid the knowledge 
which I had obtained before Mr. Delano, and 
formally resigned the engagement. He was 
grieved at my statement, but owned its truth. 

“ Idid love her, Mary,” he said, deprecatingly, 
“and should always have done so, had you not 
grown into such beauty before my eyes. When 
I came here last January, you were a plain, shy 
child. A few months developed you into such 
strange beauty, that I could not resist your at- 
tractions. Poor Catherine!” 

“And this poor, suffering sister, has been 
wearing out her young life, because, forsooth, 
her little Mary had grown more decent-looking 
than her homely childhood promised! I am 
ashamed of you, Herman, and she your first love, 
too! How dared you ask me to stand in the 
place of my sister? Andshe so good, so worthy 
of all love—so far beyond me in everything! 
Herman Delano, I will never forgive you, never 
speak to you again if you do not make my sister 
happy once more.” 

“You are a noble girl, Mary,” he began, but 
I stopped him at once. 

“ No, Lam not noble. Had I possessed a spark 
of nobleness, I should have tried to know what 
little Jack’s hint meant about Catherine’s liking 
you. I hate myself for the part I have taken, 
though all unconsciously, against my sister’s 
peace. And now she will die—and you, Her- 
man, and I, will be the means of her death.” 

“No, Mary, Catherine shall not die, if repent- 
ance on my part can save her.” 

“Then why do you not go instantly and tell 
her so?” I exclaimed passionately. 

“Hush, Mary, you are too violent. Let me 
goalone to her; possibly all may yet be well.” 

“Alone! no, I must hear your renunciation of 
me, and your renewal of love to her.” 

“Then it will not be made,” he answered 
coldly. ‘Catherine, after all, understands me 
better than you do, Mary, and I now believe that 
you and I could never be happy together. You 
do not love me ?” 

“True asa book, Mr. Delano. I would not 
marry you if you were the only man in the 
World. But why do you stand here, talking 
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about me, while she is, perhaps, dying? Go, I 
entreat you !” 

He sighed heavily, but went to the door of 
Catherine’s room. I called Alice out, and the 
two were alone for nearly half an hour. When 
Herman came down, he told me to go up to her. 
His countenance was very pale, but quite serene, 
like one who feels rightly within. 

I went up to Catherine. She lay with clasped 
hands, like one at peace with allthe world. The 
fever flush was yet on her cheek. A slight 
shadow came over her when she saw me; but I 
went up softly and kissed her, saying: “ You 
have done me a great good, dear, by taking 
away this good-for-nothing man,” for I saw that 
he had followed me up stairs, and I was deter- 
mined to punish him. 

“Complimentary !”’ he answered. 

“Better than you deserve. I have a good 
mind to persuade Catherine to give you up now. 
It would be rendering poetic justice.” 

* You see, Catherine,” he said, “that Mary 
makes no sacrifice, as you feared she would. 
She has never loved me.” 

“ No—only for a little while at atime. 
had misgivings always, about you.” 

After all this, reader, it may astonish you to 
know that Iam married, and still more perhaps, 
that my name is Delano. , But do not think that 
Ibought the name with my sister's happiness. 
I will tell you how it came about. 

Herman and Catherine were married on the 
same night with Doctor Calder‘and Alice. Noth- 
ing was changed, except the bride—a rather im- 
portant part of the ceremony, one would be apt 
to think. IL officiated as bride’s maid, without a 
sigh of regret. Catherine—pale, or flushed with 
fever, Was present to my mind—and kept off 
effectually anything like that. 

They wanted me to go on the bridal tour—but 
I preferred playing housekeeper, and Jack would 
not go without me. So I remained with the 
Masons and Hentzes, and we had a social time 
athome. The party returned, and both Doctor 
and Mr. Delano went to housekeeping. I visited 
Catherine freely, and called her husband “ broth- 
er Herman.” I do not believe he would have 
exchanged his wife for adozen like myself. His 
preference of me had been a mere fancy, and had 
probably never touched his heart. 

The following summer, his brother, Frank 
Delano, made him a visit. He was a man after 
my own heart, and from the first hour we met, a 
mutual feeling of love sprung up between us, 
which finally resulted in our marriage, and I am 
happy in possessing him whom J regard as the 
“flower of the family.” 


I have 
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TO MY COUSIN. 
BY THOMAS KING. 


When day hath fled—mid darkness hid— 
And all is hushed at rest, — 

When nature sleeps, and Sol has veiled 
His light behind the west: 


How sweet ‘tis then to meditate 
Upon our childhood’s hours, 

The days we used to consecrate 
To happiness and flowers. 


Ilow oft we’ve wandered hand-in-hand, 
Conversing with each other, 

Tiow then we seemed to understand 
Feelings we could not smother. 


Avd when the Sabbath day returned, 
That day of rest and prayer, 

To the little village church we turned, 
And our praises offered there. 

Those joyous days have passed away— 
O would they still were here— 

Life then was but one summer's day, 
And we to each were dear. 


The scene is now, alas, how changed! 
Those happy days have fled— 

The stern realities of life exchanged, 
Since both of us are wed. 


Yet let us not forget those days, 
So fraught with every joy, 

But unto God our voices raise— 
United prayers employ. 
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BY MARTIN L. LANGDON. 


Lavra Mansriecp sat alone in her chamber. 
Life had been very weary to her for some time 
past, for the simple reason that she had had 
nothing to do. She was not very fond of read- 
ing, plain sewing was her aversion, and she had 
exhausted all the last new stitches in embroidery. 
Her wax flowers stood in large vases down in 
the best parlor ; flowers that always looked just 
alike, and buds that never opened or shut. Otto- 
mans and tabourets were there also, whose em- 
broidered lions always remained couchant, and 
whose tigers were always rampant. Dogs and 
cats never moved from their position, and the 
everlasting basket of wax fruit, which she had 
poisoned her lungs in manufacturing, held always 
the same unsatisfying morsels—Dead Sea apples 
—fair to the eye, but very hollow within, and 
mocking the lips that longed for them. 

A tap at the door, and the dress-maker brought 
her a new dress. She languidly tossed it out of 
the paper, in which it was folded, and scarcely 
looked at itat all. A new dress was too common 
an affair with Laura to attract more than mo- 
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mentary notice. But as she turned from the 
bed where she had thrown her dress, the news- 
paper was still in her hand, and her eye was 
caught by the words, “ Wanted, a Wife.” She 
sat down to read the odd advertisement, the first 
of the sort that she had seen; and read as 
follows : 


“Wantep, A Wire!—A gentleman of good 
»osition in society, and a professional man, would 
Five to become acquainted with a young lady, 
with the view to forming a matrimonial connec- 
tion. She must be of good family, well educated, 
graceful and a Fortune is of no 
consequence, but she must be good-looking, 
amiabic, and not over twenty-five. Address 
‘Manxrrep,’ United States Hotel.” 


Laura looked at the date, it was the advertise- 
ment of that very day. She sat poring over the 
paper, and comparing the requisitions with her- 
self. “Of good family.” The Mansfields had 
always moved in first rate circles, and the family 
name was unblemished. “ Well educated.” 
Did not Laura “finish” with Madame Le 
Borde, and was not Signor Vittelli her last 
music teacher? ‘ Graceful.” If she was not, 
Papanti must be blamed, for she had taken les- 
sons of him for three years. “ Amiable.” She 
had never scolded the servants, to her recollec- 
tion, and no one had ever found fault with her 
temper. She thought it would do. “ Not over 
twenty-five.” Laura was twenty, and would 
pass for eighteen anywhere. 

Her mind was made up. Here was a new sen- 
sation, and she could not deny herself the pleas- 
ure of experiencing it. She would address 
“Manfred” at once. And if his requisitions in 
a wife were any type of his own qualities, “ Man- 
fred”? must be worth while as an acquaintance 
merely, if she would not like him in the capacity 
which he proposed. 

With the greatest secrecy she wrote an answer, 
went out and deposited it in the post-office her- 
self. That day and the next went off very com- 
fortably ; expectation supplying all the stimulus 
she had been lacking for the last two or 
three weeks. The third morning brought a 
letter. She hastened to her room, trembling 
lest any one should discover her secret, and full 
of its importance to herself and another. 

It was written in a bold, handsome hand; ex- 
pressing great pleasure in her own description of 
herself and requesting an interview, at any time 
or place she might name. She wrote again, and 
stated her preference to maintain a correspon- 
deace only, for the present, and defer the inter- 
view until they had learned more of each other 
by writing. She was in no haste to see him, but 
Was willing to answer his letters. 


His next letter consented, although unwillingly, 
to this arrangement. For several weeks, there- 
fore, scarcely a day passed, in which Laura did 
not receive some missive, expressive of attach- 
ment from the unknown Manfred. She answered 
all, but was extremely guarded in her replies. 
Finally he insisted strongly on an interview; 
and she was obliged to think seriously of finding 
asuitable place to meet him. 

Up to this time she had not felt that the matter 
was very serious. She had thought that she 
could withdraw from the correspondence at any 
time, but she had become really interested in her 
unseen friend, and did not like to resign it. To 
sce him at home was impossible. Her parents 
had always been very strict in regard to her mak- 
ing acquaintances. To meet him at any public 
place, or in the street, could not be thought of 
for a moment; it was repulsive to her ideas of 
delicacy. She was in despair, and almost re- 
solved to give it up. While thus musing, a friend 
came flying into her room,quite unceremoniously. 
It was Mrs. Leslie, a young married lady, who 
kept up the intimacy which she had held with 
Laura Mansfield from a child. 

Laura's first impulse was to confide in her 
friend, and ask her advice. Mrs. Leslie shook 
her head with the importance of a woman who, 
having been married a year or two, must, of 
course, be very dignified, and exercise superior 
judgment; but as Laura proceeded with the let- 
ters and her own answers, of which she had kept 
copies, her love for frolic was aroused, and she 
promised to aid her as much as possible, and of- 
fered her own house to receive “ Manfred” at 
the first interview. This could be more securely 
done, as she was to remove on the following 
week, and Laura could appoint the meeting if 
she pleased, on the day previous to the removal. 

With a trembling hand, Laura wrote the letter, 
appointing No. 40 Phillips Street as the place, 
and the ensuing Monday as the time. It was 
immediately answered, and the greatest satisfac- 
tion expressed in the arrangements. 

“Ido not think, Miss Burton (although that 
is not, of course, your real name), that you can 
find any fault with my position in society. 
have a lucrative profession, am abundantly able 
to support a wife in good py and when you 
learn my true name, you will be convinced of the 
entire respectability of my family. I await with 
impatience the time when you have allowed me 
to hope for a sight of your face, which, if it cor- 
respond to the mind which is discoverable through 
your letters, will be all I ask.” 

Circumstances seemed adverse to the meeting. 
Mrs. Mansficld had set Monday to call on some 
friends, and wished Laura to accompany her ; 
and it required all Laura’s ingenuity to devise a 
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plan to prevent her. At last, she got Mrs. 
Leslie to send for her to pass the day there, to 
assist her in some fancy work. Fancy work! it 
was fancy work enough, this transaction of 
TLaura’s! She excused herself to her mother, 
promised to go with her the next day to make 
calls, and set out for Fanny Leslie’s house at 
eight in the morning, just as her friend was sit- 
ting down to breakfast. 

“Delightful, Laura; just in season for this 
exquisite coffee. Nobody has such coffee as 
Nanny makes! See, she has hot milk, just like 
cream in it; and such toast! Come, love, take 
off your shawl, and sit right down here.” 

“T need it, Fannie, for I tremble like a leaf. 
I’m afraid [am doing wrong. Where’s Charlie?” 

“Gone out of town.” 

“Tam glad of it. I could not have looked at 
him. I hope he suspects nothing.” 

“Nothing, dear; make yourself easy; it will 
be easy to get rid of the man if you dont like him.” 

“Yes, but I dread his meeting me afterwards, 
and recognizing meas ‘ Miss Burton.’ ” 

“Nonsense. We will have the room so well 
shaded, that he shall not have a fair look at you. 
Besides, there is my plaid silk. Put that on, and 
as he will never see you in it again, that will be 
so much gained. You should not have worn that 
conspicuous-looking dress of yours to-day.” 

“T did not think. Just lend me a plain ging- 
ham. I should be loth to owe his liking to my 
gay dress. There is your pretty blue gingham, 
let me wear that.” 

“Well, perhaps it would be better. Go up 
stairs and I’lldress you. Ten is the hour, isn’t it ?” 

They proceeded after breakfast to Fannie’s 
room, where the blue gingham, with linen cuffs 
and collar, and the absence of all jewelry, added 
to the combing back of Laura’s beautiful braids 
and curls, and confining all her hair in a knot 
behind, altered her completely. The nice fitting, 
of the dress gave it an air of elegance even, and 
the simple arrangement of the hair proved, after 
all, more becoming than the other style. 

They sat down in Fannie’s little dressing- 
room, which was over the street door, and had 
also a bay window which commanded a view of 
all persons coming up or down the street. 

Meantime, the gentleman who called himself 
“Manfred ” was speeding along in the cars to- 
wards the town which contained the charming 
young lady, whose letters had given him so 
much pleasure. He was very thoughtful, but 
once in a while he smiled, as some thought 
seemed to flit over his mind. A friend, Walter 
Langdon, sat beside him, and to him he unbur- 
dened his full heart. 


“TI tremble like a girl, Walter. Really, I 
have enjoyed so much in Miss Burton’s letters, 
that if I become disappointed in her when I 
meet her, it will affect me very seriously.” 

“T trust not, Horace, but pray tell me, as you 
promised, how you came to think of this wild 
scheme. Why, nothing under heaven would 
make me accept a wife who would answer an ad- 
vertisement. And you, too, so singularly modest, 
and fastidious, too, in regard toa lady. I was 
surprised enough to find that Horace Gray 
would condescend to such a piece of absurdity,” 

“ Talk on, Walter. I begin to think you are 
half right ; but then I am determined to see the 
termination of this affair, which for weeks has 
completely filled my heart and brain.” 

“Foolish fellow! But go on, and reap the 
fruits of your silly scheme. I hope, however, 
that you will like her, if only to save you from 
committing a similar folly at another time.” 

“Well, Walter, I will tell you how this came 
about. You know that I returned from Europe 
with the reputation of being rich. This was not 
the case. I had nothing but my profession to 
trust to then; but the report brought around me 
all the managing mamas and eligible daughters in 
Clifton. When my poverty was really known,I 
was left alone. ‘Not one of the butterflies re- 
mained. Now, that I have attained prosperity, 
I wish to share it with one who will like me for 
myself; and something in Miss Burton’s letters 
tells me that she is above marrying for money.” 

“Well, here we are, at Burlington. Now, 
Horace, for No. 40 Phillips Street. Courage! 
mon enfant! I will await you at the hotel.” 

And they parted; Walter going towards the 
hotel, to enjoy his cigar and morning paper, and 
Horace, with a beating heart, to his destination. 

“Hark, Laura, the cars are coming in! I 
hear them thundering over the bridge. Now 
don’t look so like a frightened child! Stay, let 
me arrange this stray hair. You look well, 
believe me. You do indeed. There is a crowd 
coming up the street from the cars. Very likely 
he will come in them ; for it is now five minutes 
of the time. ‘There are two young men, and 
now they are parting. Look through the blind, 
Laura, one of them is coming this way. Yes, 
dear, the hour is come, and the man !” 

The bell rang, and Laura heard Nanny ask 
him into the parlor. She summoned up all her 
courage, and went down to the room in which 
Nanny told her the stranger was waiting for her. 
It would be false to say the the heart did not throb 
violently, under the blue gingham dress, as she 
entered the room, but she advanced gracefully 

towards the gentleman, who rose to meet her. 
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“Miss Burton,” said he, “ this is indeed kind, 
and I scarcely know how to thank you.” 

She raised her eyes to his face. It was not 
handsome nor very young; but the broad fore- 
head showed intellect, and the lines round the 
mouth told of genuine good humor. He led 
her to a seat, and took one opposite. Ie entered 
fully into all the reasons which had induced him 
to advertise ; and dwelt largely upon the pleas- 
ure which her letters had given him. 

“Thad several answers,” he remarked, “but 
Ihave had no interview with any one but you.” 

They conversed for an hour; and then Laura 
called down her friend. Fanny was a physiog- 
nomist. She decided inwardly in his favor, and 
her manner towards him was so cordial, that 
Laura understood it as approving. They dis- 
closed their real names to each other; and then 
Horace begged the privilege of introducing his 
friend ; and he went out to find Walter Langdon. 
The appearance of the latter was also in his 
favor, and contributed to the ladies’ approval of 
Mr. Gray. After dinner the gentlemen again 
called, and Horace desired Laura to name the 


day when she would see him again, which she did. | 


“Charlie, do you know the Grays of Clifton ?” 
said Fanny to her husband that night. 

“Tused to know Albert and Horace Gray ; 
and fine fellows they are too. They were sons 
of old Doctor Gray. I wish I knew where they 
were at this moment, but how came you to ask ?” 

Fanny replied that a gentleman of that name 
had called there to see Laura Mansfield, and 
would probably be in town again next week. 

“Tshould be delighted to meet him. He is, 
Iam told, at the top of his profession; but I 
have not seen him for two years.” 

“That will do,” thought Fanny; “ now one 
great anxiety will be over for Laura; for Mr. 
Gray can be introduced to her parents as Charlie’s 
friend.” And she ran up stairs to communicate 
the pleasant fact to her friend. 

The following Monday came. Laura was 
again at Fanny Leslie’s, and Charles had stayed 
from a journey to meet his old friend and have 
the pleasure of his company to dinner. Fanny 
sent for Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield to spend the af- 
ternoon ; and unsuspicious of any under plot they 
came, were delighted with Mr. Leslie’s friend, 
and saw with pleasure his attachment to their 
daughter, when Charles had'told them whose son 
he was. Doctor Gray had been an old suitor of 
Mrs. Mansfield. 

Now that Laura’s apprehensions on these 
scores were allayed, she could meet Mr. Gray 
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enced. She only dreaded lest her parents might 
learn and disapprove the course she had taken. 
But that they had seen and liked Mr. Gray, was 
acircumstance that gratified her beyond measure ; 
for the truth was, that she was becoming really 
and truly attached to him. On his part, too, 
nothing was wanting to complete his approba- 
tion of the lady, who had thus throwg herself in 
his way. 

“ Well, Walter,” said he to his friend, who 
always accompanied him on these visits, “ what 
do you think of ‘ advertising for a wife’ now?” 

“No better than ever, Horace. One success- 
ful enterprise or one lucky ticket does not estab- 
lish a precedent. You have been fortunate, I 
concede; but it would not do for me to do 
sucha thing. If in asking me that question, 
you were fishing for a compliment to your lady 
love, I am ready to pay it to the uttermost. I 
admire her much; and I believe that she will 
make you most happy.” 

“ Thank you, although you imply an error in 
her judgment and mine.” 

The wedding came off very shortly; and the 
prospects of the happy pair seemed to be as 
promising as could be hoped for. They never 
repented the odd way in which their attachment 
commenced ; and the mutual friends were quite 
as much pleased as though it had happened in the 
ordinary manner. 

They frequently visited Burlington; and on 
one occasion were at Mr. Mansfield’s to pass the 
night. Charles and Fanny were there in the 
evening ; and one of the gentlemen drew a paper 
from his pocket, and gave it to Mrs. Mansfield, 
who withdrew to a side-table to enjoy it. Pres- 
ently, she came to a paragraph, which seemed to 
excite her indignation very highly,and she began 
to exclaim, “ Absurd, ridiculous !” 

“ What is it, mother ?” asked Lanra. 

“It is one of those ridiculous advertisements 
for a wife, which are so common now, and which 
are so repulsive to all ideas of delicacy.” 

‘Charles and Fanny defended the custom, say- 
ing that they had known very estimable people 
whose marriage originated init. Mrs. Mansfield 
called for proofs; and encouraged by a look 
from Horace, he gave them the first hint which 
Laura’s parents had ever received of the manner 
in which her husband was introduced to her. 

Mr. Mansfield laughed heartily. ‘‘ Well, 
Laura,” he said, “I will forgive it in you, but if 
I had any more daughters, I would not forgive 
you for setting such an example.” 

“ And for my own part,” said Horace, “ I trust 
never again to be under the necessity of adver- 


Without the painful trepidation she had experi- 


tising for a wife.” 
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THE GOVERNORS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Banks is the thirtieth person who has filled 
the gubernatorial chair of Massachusetts during 
the seventy-seven years since the adoption of the 
State Constitution. Atsixty-five of the seventy- 
seven State elections, Boston has given a major- 
ity for the successful candidate for Governor, and 
ou four of the exceptional years no Governor was 
* elected by the people. Mr. Banks is the fifth 
Governor ,who did not receive a majority of 
the votes in Boston. The others were Demo- 
crats, viz., George 8S. Boutwell, Marcus Morton, 
Wm. Eustis, and James Sullivan. For seventy 
years from 1780 Christopher Gore was the only 
Governor who was not at some period re-elected 
to the office. Governors Clifford and Washburn 
served but one term. 

Levi Lincoln was Governor nine consecutive 
years—the longest term of any Chief Magistrate 
of the State. Four of the Governors of Massa- 
chusetts have severally served for seven consecu- 
tive years, viz., John Hancock, from 1787 to 
1794; Caleb Strong, from 1860 to 1807; John 
Brooks, from 1816 to 1823; George N. Briggs, 
from 1844 to 1851. Governor Hancock had 
served a previous term of five years, and Governor 
Strong served a second term of four years. Gov- 
ernors Hancock, Strong and Lincoln filled the 
office an aggregate of thirty two years. Marcus 
Morton, atter being a defeated candidate fifteen 
times, succeeded at the sixteenth election by a 
majority of one vote out of 102,066 votes cast. 

Up to the election of Levi Lincoln in 1825, 
the Governors of Massachusetts were men belong- 
ing to the Revolutionary era—Eustis, Brooks, 
Strong, Gerry, Adams and Hancock. All of 
them have long been numbered with the dead ; 
and are only known as historical personages to 
the present generation. Governor Brooks retired 
from the otfice when he was 70 years old; he 
died at 72. Gov. Eustis «died in office at the age 
of 71. ‘These gentlemen died within a few weeks 
ofeach other, in 1825. Gov. Strong died in 1819, 
at the age of 74, and Gov. Gerry died in 1814 at 
the age of 70. Of the nine Governors since the 
death of Mr. Eustis, eight now survive, viz., 
Messrs Lincoln, Everett, Morton, Briggs, Bout- 
well, Clifford, Washburn and Gardner. Gov. 
Davis died April 19th, 1854. Four of the living 
Ex-Governors have been Members of Congress ; 
four have been, or now are Judges of the State 
courts, and three of the number now occupy 
public stations in the service of the State. 

The revolutionary patriot Samuel Adams was 
the oldest Governor of Massachusetts. He was 
elected for the first time in 1793, and was then at 
the advanced age of 72 years. He remained in 
the office three years, when his age and infirmities 
induced him to retire from public life. Mr. 
Adams was Lieutenaut Governor under John 
Hancock from 1789 until his elevation to the ex- 
ecutive chair in 1794. George 8. Boutwell was 
the youngest Governor of Massachusetts, having 
been elected in his thirty-third year. Gov. Banks 
was bornin Waltham, January 30, 1816.—Jos- 
ton Transv-ript. 


_Falsechood strips the mind of its conscious 
dignity, keeps a man in perpetual fear, and puts 
invention continually on the rack to prevent tho 
means of detection. 


GOVERNORS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


TAKE CARE OF SMALL THINGS, 


No man ever a fortune, or rose to great- 
ness in any department, without being careful of 
small things. As the beach is made up of grains 
of sand, as the ocean is made up of drops of 
water, so the millionaire’s fortune is the aggre. 
gation of the profits of single adventures, often 
inconsiderable in amout. Every eminent mer- 
chant, from Girard and Astor down, has been 
noted for his attention to details. Few distin. 
guished lawyers +have ever practised in the courts 
who have not been remarkable for a similar 
characteristic. It was one of the striking pecu- 
liarities of the first Napoleon’s mind. The most 
petty details of his household expenses, the most 
trivial facts relating to his troops, were, in his 
opinion, as worthy of attention as the tactics of 
a battle, the plans of a campaign, or the revision 
of a code. Demosthenes, the world’s unrivalled 
orator, was as anxious about his gestures or in- 
tonations, as about the texture of his argument 
or its garniture of words. Before such exam- 


ples, and in the very highest walks of intellect, 
how contemptible the conduct of small minds 
who despise small things. —Dewey. 


WIVES IN AFRICA. 


My men were exceedingly delighted with the 
cordial reception we met with everywhere ; but 
a source of annoyance was found where it was 
not expected. Many of their wives had married 
other men during our two years’ absence. Ma- 
shauana’s wife, who had borne him two children, 
was among the number. He wished to appear 
not to feel it much, saying, ‘‘ Why, wives are as 
plentiful as grass, and I can get another; she 
may go.” But he would add, “If I had that 
fellow, I would open his ears for him.” As most 
of them had more wives than one, I tried to con- 
sole them by saying that they had still more than 
Thad, and that they had enough yet; but they 
felt the reflection to be galling, that while they 
were toiling, another had been devouring their 
corn. Some of their wives came with very 
young infants in their arms. ‘This excited no 
discontent; and for some I had to speak to the 
chief to order the men who had married the only 
wives my companions ever had, to restore them. 
—Livingstone’s Travels. 
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LAST WORDS. 


“Talk to me now in Scripture language 
alone,” said a dying Christian. “I can trust 
the words of God ; but when they are the words 
of man, it costs me an effort to think whether I 
may trust to them.” This was the testimony of 
one who died in the morning of life. “ Charles, 
bring me the Bible,” said adying mother. The 
weak sufferer laid his thin, pale hand on the 
blessed book, and said, “ I rest in Christ.” How 

leasant are the last hours of a Christian; and 

- often have they, borne to the trembling the 

assurance that death has no sting, and the grave 

no victory! Who would not bear the cross 00 
earth, to wear a crown in heaven ? 
“ Who, if his God be there, 


Would hesitate to tread death's narrow vale, 
, And die to live forever?” 


—Christian Witness. 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME, 


BY ALDERT AINSWORTH SAUNDERS. 
My childhood’s home! my childhood’s home! 
My thoughts still turn to thee; 
No sculptured wall or palace dome 
Can be so dear to me. 


I love in thought to linger there, 
Around that happy place, 

To gaze upon that Eden, where 
Life's path I ‘gan to trace. 


There still I view the time-worn cot, 
The same my boyhood knew; 

The garden and the flower-plot, 
Where early violets grew. 


And there's the meadow fresh and green, 
And orchard old and gray; 

The brooklet, all the same as seen 
In early childhood’s day. 


And all that’s beautiful and bright 
To me upon the earth, 

Beams forth, as doth the beacon-light, 
From the spot that gave me birth. 


Aud should early scenes to memory 
Girow dim, as on I roam, 

The one that’s last effaced shall be 
My happy childhood’s home. 


» 
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PARTED FOR A YEAR. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


“Axp did you dare to peril your happiness 
and that of another, on such a foundation ? 
Strange! passing strange, and more mysterious 
than anything which mortals are permitted in 
God’s providence to do, is this way in which 
they are left to torture each other and themselves 
by such unions.” 

“You speak very strongly, Elizabeth. Re- 
member your nature is different from mine—more 
passionate, more powerful. Iam more cold and 
indifferent, and care less for the love and affee- 
tion of those with whom I live. Why, if you 
lived with John, you would alternately pet him 
and rage at him, every hour in the day. I leave 
him to himself—which is the worst company I 
could leave him in, if I wanted to be revenged 
onhim; and when he scolds, I just coolly bid 
him good-night, and pass out of his presence as 
gaily as if I was very happy in his sulky humor.” 

“Georgiana! God forgive you—but you are 
irittering away your own happiness, in the vain 
‘ove of power ; and the day will come when you 
will rue it severely, And, mark me! the day is 
hot far distant.” 

“Croak away, my strong-minded cousin; I 
donot fear it. John and I will get on very well, 
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so long as he behaves well—but the moment he 
attempts to control me, I will leave him.” 

“Leave him? Good Heavens! Georgiana, 
you must be playing on my credulity, or else you 

have gone further in sin than I imagined—for sin 
it is, thus to trifle with your marriage vows.” | 

“ Cousin Elizabeth, you would certainly make 
a model wife. Whata pity that your talents 
are not employed in the way in which you would 
shine so much.” 

“ Rather thank Heaven that I am not placed 
in a situation so perilous, if I may judge by you. 
Better the lonely life to which I seem destined, 
than to live the life which some wives lead.” 

“Well, so it is, Elizabeth. I sometimes envy 
your freedom. I.don’t think I should agree 
with the woman who, when condoled with, on 
having a bad husband, answered that ‘he was a 
great deal better than none.’ ” 

“Don’t try to make me smile, Georgiana. 
The subject is too grave and important for tri- 
fling. I shall think of you all night, and pray 
that you may awake to a sense of your peril. 
You seem to me like one standing ona precipice, 
where the first false step may plunge you into 
death.” 

“ Good night, dear!” and the languid beauty 
buried her face in the pile of soft cushions which 
she had drawn around her on the couch. With 
her face hidden there, she looked only like a soft 
bundle of white muslin. 

Elizabeth turned one look of pity and reproach 
mingled together, at the weak child who was 
thus trifling away her heart’s happiness for a 
litle wilful indulgence. 

Elizabeth Dutton and Georgiana Marland 
were cousins. The one, a grave, serious, high- 
minded girl—the other, light, frivolous and ro- 
mantic. She hed married John Braman at six- 
teen, and for a brief time, she was full of the im- 
portance of being a married woman. Sooner 
than might have been expected, she began to 
weary of the bondage, as she called it; and 
John’s incompatibility of temper with hers, was 
the constant theme of her conversation. She 
had been telling Elizabeth how little she had 
ever really cared for him, and that had drawn 
her cousin ont, to warn her of the consequences 
of her folly and the danger to which she was 
exposed, 

The difference between the cousins was as 
marked in person, asin mind. Elizabeth was 
tall and rather large; having a fine, open, intel- 
lectual countenance, more massive than was 
really consistent with beauty. This massive 
countenance, however, was softened and toned 


down by paleness, and also by a slight touch of 
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melancholy expression, not sufficient to call sad, 
but still and subdued. 

Georgiana, on the contrary, was small, almost 
to dwarfishness, with an exceedingly pretty baby 
face, and an expression compounded of senti- 
ment and sprightliness. 

Her husband was a lawyer—a man of strong, 
keen perceptions, a temper which a woman of 
sense and judgment could have moulded into 
softness, but which was continually goaded and 
irritated by the little exacting ways of his wife. 

One child, a little girl, formed now the only 
tie between them. But for this child, John Bra- 
man would, long ago, have separated from his 
wife, and secn her no more. Strong as he was, 
he felt himself unequal to the, petty annoyances 
of his everyday life, and although fond of 
Georgiana, to a certain degree, he was continually 
the prey of unceasing mortification and disap- 
pointment at finding his idol so unworthy of the 
pedestal on which he had placed her. This mu- 
tual discontent could not do otherwise than bear 
evil fruits—and a few months after the last con- 
versation with Elizabeth Dutton, Georgiana and 
her husband parted. 

The child had hardly been thought of, in the 
sudden and passionate whirl of feeling which 
finally caused them to separate—but when the 
first remembrance of her came into the heart of 
both parents, each refused to give up the claim. 
It was agreed then, to leave it to the little Agnes 
herself, and she passionately refused to leave 
either of them. 

One would have thought that this alone would 
have been sufficient to smooth the path to a re- 
conciliation ; but it did not so effect it ; and the 
only compromise that could be made, was to 
give the care of Agnes generally to the mother, 
with a proviso that she should spend a few days, 
each alternate week, with her father. 

One noble sentiment came to Georgiana, 
through Elizabeth Dutton’s influence; and that 
was to refuse a maintenance for herself, from the 
man with whom she could not be happy to live. 

Among Georgiana’s almost forgotten accom- 
plishments, the love of music had never forsaken 
her; and Elizabeth persuaded her to turn this 
talent to account, and to accept nothing but for 
her child. She returned to her father’s home, 
where Elizabeth’s influence was constantly over 
her and ‘Agnes; and operated in some degree 
to check the reproach which the world was only 
too forward to charge upon the separated wife. 

“Te will be—it must be a salutary discipline 
for Georgiana,” said Elizabeth, when John Bra- 
man remonstrated against her advising his wife 
to carn her own livelihood. ‘“ Depend on it, 


she needs the discipline of care and sorrow, and 
even hardship, to make her a true woman, 
Sometimes I am almost thankful that my uncle 
is so reduced in circumstances—for if Geo 
were to come back to him and lead a life of lux. 
ury, I should have no hope of her whatever, 
But ‘passing through the furnace’ may bring 
her mind up to some growth, which she would 
never have attained with you.” 

“ But Elizabeth, she is my wife still—and the 
stigma of allowing her to go out into the world 
will cling to me, and not to her.” 

“True, John; but as in this affair, you are 
not without your share of fault and blame, 50 
you must be willing to accept your share of the 
punishment. Georgie is not altogether to be 
blamed. Hers are faults partly of education 
and partly organization; and if this wrenching 
of the ties between you does not make her a wiser 
and better woman, I shall give her up as heart- 
less indeed. And I truly believe it will. I do 
not despair of her growing into such mental and 
spiritual life, as to be worthy of you, John, when 
you also shall have grown into a more perfect 
man. 

“You are a blessed prophet, Elizabeth. I 
would gladly accept the words of your prophecy, 
but I fear that henceforth a gulf is fixed between 
us, which even your strong and steady hope can 
never span forus. My only hope is in my child, 
and even that would be faint, if she were trusted 
alone to Georgie’s weak and vacillating guil- 
ance. Iam truly thankful that so much of your 
influence will be about her. But O, Elizabeth, 
it is hard to bear, when I reflect what we might 
have been !” 

“Too late, John, to think of that—but not 
too late to think of what may yet be. Absence 
and distance may soften the medium through 
which each of you has viewed the other’s faults, 
and bring you to a more forgiving temper; but 
it will depend entirely on the manner in which 
each accepts the annoyance of the world’s sneer, 
which you must both expect. So long as you 
lived together, the world had nothing to do with 
your private differences. Having separated, 
your affairs become public property, and will be 
thus considered.” 

“ Elizabeth, I promise on my part, to look at 
this unhappy separation rightly, as you wish me 
to; and I need not ask you to influence my wife, 
for I know you will be.untiring in doing ‘0. 
Had she but possessed your spirit, I should not 
now go forth, disgraced and blamed as I feel 
myself to be.” 

“Hush, John Braman! Had you, who mat 
ried my cousin when she was a mere child, per 
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formed your duty to her—had you strengthened 
her character, instead of petting her as a play- 
thing until you wearied of it, and she presumed 
upon it, you would not now have been the deso- 
lateman that you are. You pampered Georgie, 
ministered to her childish folly, paid adoration to 
her pretty face (as if that were all that a woman 
needed!) and when you woke from your lover’s 
dream, and found that you needed a companion, 
a spirit, a soul, then you were angry that she did 
not all at once, and without any attempt at cul- 
ture on your part, spring up into an intellectual 
greatness, which it takes years to foster. And 
for want of this culture, she had not strength 
enough to bear the loss of your first homage to 
her beauty, and trifled with her happiness until 
you were both brought to this.” 
Georgie returned from her first attempt at 
labor indespair. It was all that Elizabeth could 
do, either by persuasion, or by the modest recital 
of her own life-long efforts at self-maintenance, 
to inspire her cousin with courage to make a 
second trial. 

Mr. Marland, too, a man of weak mind, and 
passionately fond of his daughter, resisted Eliza- 
beth’s anxiety to strengthen and sustain her. 
He declared that she should not be forced into 
working for a living, and blamed Elizabeth for 
soadviving her. Georgie, discouraged and mis- 
erable had gone to bed in tears, and Elizabeth 
sat in the darkened room, which was redolent of 
camphor and hartshorn, trying vainly to see to 
work. 

Three days of this went by, and Georgie still 
cried and moaned, Agnes was with her father, 
wondering what it all meant, and reasoning as 
a child of six years might be supposed to 
reason, upon the strangeness of her parents not 
living in the same house. 

“Do you intend to pass much more time in 
this way?” said Elizabeth, on the fourth morn- 
ing, “ordo you mean to become a reasonable 
being, and look the consequences of past folly 
directly in the face ?” 

“How harsh and unkind you are, Elizabeth! 
You think I ought not to have any feeling, but 
to be insensible, like yourself.” 

Elizabeth answered her by simply saying that 
‘good surgeon would not shrink from applying 
the knife where it was needed. 

Georgie covered her face, and murmured 
‘omething about feelings. 

“Ihave no sympathy for feelings that will 
hot subinit to necessity. Once fer all, Georgie, 
and then I will trouble you with my advice or 
interference no more. You have erred miserably, 
tnd miserable will be your punishment. For a 
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life of such small fruits as your own, the future 
must necessarily be ploughed deeply to ensure 
any harvest.” 

“Yam no philosopher, Elizabeth.” 

“True, but you must accept the philosophy 
that falls in your way, and profit by it.” 

A moan was Georgie’s answer ; but Elizabeth’s 
quick ear detected a variation of feeling, even in 
that; and she remained quiet, to see how it 
would work upon her patient. 

“What shall I do, Elizabeth?” she asked, 
after two or three attempts to make her speak. 

“ Do you ask, with any resolution to abide by 
what I tell you ?” 

“ Well—perhaps.” 

“Georgie, lam, ashamed of you! A human 
being—a ‘possible angel,’-—a wife—a mother— 
to say nothing of your minor relations to the 
whole of humanity—to lie here, as you do this 
day, a mere infant in resolution, and weaker 
than an infant in action! God help you! for 
my exertions are in vain with such as you make 
yourself.” 

Georgie winced as if the iron had entered deep. 
She rose from the pillow, and gazed at Eliza- 
beth, who had risen with the strength of her 
feelings and now stood before her. 

“And Iam of the same race—formed of the 
same clay as you are, Elizabeth; and you look 
as if you could make your own fate, while I—ah, 
answer me truly, Elizabeth! what shall I do?’ 

There was a faint show of earnestness in her 
tone, which Elizabeth was glad to accept as a 
token that, under the crust of Georgie’s outward 
character, there was something that might be 
warmed into life and produce better things than 
it had yet shown. 

Her first words had chilled it into inaction; 
but there was a hopeful, encouraging look in 
her face now that Georgie felt that she was not 
utterly forlorn. 

“Rise, and be a woman!” was Elizabeth’s 
answer now. “ With your first effort, God will 
give you strength to go forward. It nveds only 
your own will. Your friends can do nothing for 
you—not even to sustain you in your own reso- 
lutions of right. You have chosen your path, 
apart from him who should have protected you— 
who would have protected you, for believe me, 
Georgie, John Braman is more sinned against 
than sinning, and now you must walk in it alone, 
working out your life as you list.” 

While she spoke, Georgie was rising from her 
bed. She threw herself beside it on her knees, 
and prayed to God for help. An hour after, she 
was on the street with a roll of music in her 
hand. As she turned a corner, she encountered 
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her husband. An expression of painful self- 
reproach, it might be, came over his face. It 
was, after all, Ais wife! and had it not been for 
the remembrance of Elizabeth’s words, he would 
have asked her then, to go back to the home she 
had left. Georgie gathered new strength from 
that expression, for she saw and appreciated it ; 
and she went on. For one year she did this ; 
and Georgie was now twenty four years old. 
Recently, she had allowed Agnes to stay longer, 
and go more frequently ; feeling that should her 
life or her resolution fail, the child would be 
better protected, the more he loved her, and the 
more she loved her father. 

She had a large and interesting class of young 
ladies to instruct, and she did not visit in their 
homes’ without watching somewhat of the inter- 
nal life of the parents; and she gathered and 
treasured up many a lesson of vast import to her 
own character. 

She was returning home in the twilight from 
a long and hot day’s labor, when she met a man 
on horseback, riding hastily towards her. She 
recognized him as her husband’s clerk. 

“ Mr. Braman wishes to see you immediately, 
madam,” said he, “the little girl is very ill.” 
She was near the gate, and she only stopped to 
leave a message for Elizabeth, and then hastened 
onward, As she passed over the threshold of 
the home once her own,a dim fear assailed her, 
lest the child should be already dead. Mr. 
Braman came down himself, and led her without 
a word, to the chamber. Agnes lay on a couch 
in the middle of the room, in order to have the 
air circulate more freely about her. She was 
asleep, and Doctor Warwick who sat by her, 
had decided that this sleep would determine her 
chance for life. 

Geotgie was awed and hushed by this sight. 
Her husband had dreaded an outbreak which 
would startle the child, and her calmness aston- 
ished him. Ie had not seen her since he met 
her round the corner a year before, and he look- 
ed in her face for a moment, earnestly. That 
brief glance told him that the face had gained in 
character and expression, while it looked five 
years older. The mouth had grown firmer, the 
eyes more earnest, the brow net so white, but 
broader and fuller than before. , 

No one but the three were in the room; and 
they sat there, silent and grave, until long past 
midnight. Even Elizabeth came ‘not. Ler 
anxiety about the child was less than the idea 
that this night might prove one of reconciliation, 
and she would not interpose her presence. Wise 
and prudent was Elizabeth always, and never 


more so than now. She had to!ld John Braman 


of Georgie’s improvement long before this. At 
two o’clock, Agnes stirred. Georgie’s heart beat 
so loud that the others could distinctly hear it; 
and when the doctor leaned over her and ex- 
amined her, she watched him with lips apart, 
and eyes painfully earnest in their expression, 

“She is safe?” said the doctor—and with the 
hearing of those three joyful words, Georgie, 
whose nerves had been wound up to the highest 
point, turned pale, and fell to the floor. 

John Braman’s arms received her as she fell, 
and it was he on whem she opened her eyes, 
when recovering from that long swoon. It was 
his lip which had rained kisses on her pale face, 
and his voice that whispered “no more parting 
until death!’ And the look which she gave 
back, told all that his soul was longing to know. 

Agnes was lying on the couch, pale and speech- 
less, but with intelligence and returning reason 
in her eyes; and the good doctor was absolutely 
weeping. He knew all that had transpired be- 
tween the two, and the reconciliation gave an 
inexpressible joy to his benevolent soul. 

“ Come to us, Elizabeth,” wrote John Braman, 
that morning, “come and behold your work! 
But for vou, Georgie and myself would still be 
apart. Come and see us re-united, as I trust, 
now and forever!” 

Elizabeth needed no second bidding. She 
left the breakfest-table so hastily as to carry 4 
part of its arrangements away with her dress, 
and took up the sugar-bowl, as she passed her 
uncle’s chair emptying its contents into the cup 
which he held out to her. 

“What on earth are you doing, Lizzie?” 
asked the old gentleman, who was getting some- 
what oblivious of late ; “and where is Georgiana 
this morning ?” 

“Where she ought to be, dear uncle!” joy- 
fully answered Elivabeth, “in her own home! 
in the bosom of her family! in her husband’s 
arms!” 

“Are you practising upon my credulity, niece *” 
asked Mr. Marland. 

“ Not at all, sir,” she answered. “ Read this 
note from John.” 

“Thank God! and thank you, too, Lizzy; for 
under him, you have strengthened and encour 
aged my child to a new growth; while I, weak 
and short-sighted as I was, would only have 
made her weaker. Heaven bless you!” 


> 


Every person is proud. Pride is an clement 
of our nature. We could not live without it; 
we should even be worthless. All the passions 
are good, without exception—it is excess that 
makes them evil, and the best of them are as 
bad as the worst. 
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THE SONG OF AURORA, 


BY C. L. JENKINS. 


From the regions of splendor where glories are gleaming, 
Where elements joy at the morning's new birth, 

From bright orient skies where the sunlight is streaming, 
Icome, young Aurora, to gladden the earth. 


I have looked on the face of the wide rolling ocean, 
And gilded with light every coralline reef; 
Transparent and clear are the waves in their motion, 
I’ve silvered with brightness the sea-weed’s dark leaf. 


Through the blue fields of ether, the high dome of heaven 
My radiant beams are enlightening the spheres, 

As by powers unseen on their courses they're driven, 
There floats, O such music as man never hears. 


Where in grandeur and ‘freedom the proud Alps are 
soaring, 
And glaciers look down on the gn vales below, 
I have stood on their summits, my t ring, 
Bright rose tints are blending with pure lily snow. ‘ 


Where Niagara’s waters, tumultuously dashing, 
Like hostile battalions, are mingling their roar; 
Through the feathery spray there comes, brilliantly 
flashing, 
The gleam of my robes as I stand on the shore. 


Ihave seen where, low bending in wordless devotion, 
At nature’s thrice hallowed and innermost shrine, 
Fair Iris adores, midst the cat. t’s tion 
That Power supreme, all-pervading, divine. 


At the dawn of my brightness all nature rejoices, 
The pulseof creation beats joyously high ; 

And hark! there upriseth a myriad of voices, 
The soul of all harmony floats through the sky. 


From the clustering vines in Hispania waving, 
Maturing in richness neath summer’s glad smile; 
From shores that the blue Adriatic is laving, 
From each billow-girt rock, each bright verdant isle. 


From the lilies of France, now so goldenly gleaming, 
From laurel-crowned mountains in Hellas that rise, 

To the glorious land which first caught the bright beaming, 
When the Sun of all nations arose in the skies. 


Those sweet voices, forever in unison blending, 

Through the atmosphere float, as I move on my way, 
And the lyre of praise its pure music is lending, 

The anthem ascends to the Author of day. 


THE RIVAL ITALIAN NOBLES, 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


ALL well-informed persons are of course aware 
of the origin of the contentions between the Ger- 
man, Italian and Polish provinces, and also of 
the minor one included among them, and which 
was more a matter of private than of political 
pique—we refer to the quarrel, which had had a 
century’s existence, between the principality degli 
Valdambrini and the marquisate di San Romolo. 
This enmity, far from wearing itself out, rather 
gathered strength with its years; and although 
23 
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on the death of his father, the young Marquis 
Falconi di San Romolo would willingly have 
ended it, his uncle, the County Rimlan, who 
hated his nephew, while envying his superior 
rank, employed himself ceaselessly in privately 
frustrating such design, and the old Prince Val- 
dambrini used every means of fomenting the 
hostile feeling among his dependents towards 
those of his young rival. Thus a bitter feud was 
made to extend over thousands of acres; for, al- 
though both were of Italian origin, they were 
also large landgraves under Ladislaus V. of 
Poland, whose heir San Romolo might possibly 
become, and to complicate matters, their estates 
joined. Nevertheless, though maintaining out- 
ward appearances of hatred, the vassals of each 
had frequent friendly interviews and marriages, 
concerning which the young marquis did not 
care and the old prince did not know. At this 
time, rumors of conspiracy were afloat in the 
kingdom, and a system of vigilant police was 
known to be in operation ; thus, gay as the free 
city of Rentz (which was contiguous to the do- 
minions of the enemies and a frequent rendezvous 
for the riots of the opposing factions) might be 
during market days, each one felt as if he walked 
on the edge of a voleano. 

It was on one of these gala days, that our 
story opens. The town was full of market folks 
and their wares; the bowmen of Valdambrini 
were scattered here and there throughout the 
streets and squares, and those of the young mar- 
quis showed, by their eager eyes and quick re- 
torts, that they needed only a word to kindle as 
hot a tumult as had ever colored the pavement 
of Rentz. Still others in opposing livery walked 
amicably arm-in-arm, ready at a moment to sep- 
arate for deadly combat, and then, if neither 
should be killed,to meet together in and 
make merry the night in one long carousal. The 
marquis himself,dashing, handsome and brilliant, 
with a half-dozen associates, walked gaily along, 
exchanging jests and smiles with all he met. 
Every cap, whether of the enemy’s colors or of 
his ownor of the town’s people, was doffed as he 
passed. 

“By my faith, sir,” said his friend, Lippo 
d’Istria, “they might as well be all greenas half 
scarlet! for I think they wear your colors. at 
heart. What think you? It would not be so 
difficult to rob this old curmudgeon of his 
principality 

“ Nor so pleasant,” returned Faleoni; “ when 
the old fellow has neither youth nor Christianity, 
pray leave him his acres!” 

“Ah ha! You would be sorry to rob the pretty 
young princess of her patrimony—is that it:?” 
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“By the rood, I did not know there was so 
fair a lady !” 

“Not know of Sara degli Valdambrini? 
Where are thy eyes, man? Tush! I forgot she 
has been at school in Florence; there I met 
her—”’ 

“Speaking of ladies,” interrupted another, 
“what say you of her in yon window ?” 

Turning to look, the marquis beheld a slight, 
tall girl, but of exquisite development, leaning 
from a balcony lattice high above the street— 
the face oval and delicately fair, though a bright 
carmine dyed either cheek, every feature regular 
as a statue, the full red lips just suffering a smile 
té die in their corners, the black hair looped, in 
heavy, separate masses, with a small diamond 
crown at the back of the head, and the black, soft 
eyes, large and beautiful, shining clearly on his 
own—which, to tell the truth, save that they pos- 
sessed a dash more fire, were not less beautiful. 
What is that inexplicable first glance which, 
from the moment it is interchanged, compels 
each gazer to see the world forever only through 
the other’s eyes? The marquis felt as if an ar- 
row of subtly mingled joy and pain had pierced 
him—that he had met his fate. He paused a 


moment before making the bow required by 


courtesy. 

“Eh?” said D’Istria. “What say you of 
her?’ 

“ She is more fair than words can tell,” was 
the fervent reply. 

“She is your excellency’s enemy, the beau- 
tifal Princess Sara degli Valdambrini !” 

He had felt that to be the case, even while 
gazing so entrancedly; but though his thoughts 
were dull of nothing else, he pursued his way, re- 
counting a laughable anecdote of the old prince’s 
dignity, Ma never mentioning the beauty’s name. 
He wondered, while walking, if she had recog- 
nized him ; but that was impossible. Then he 
wondered had she been taught to hate him; of 
course—of course she had. And then he vowed 


that he would make her love him before she knew | 


his identity, despite Rimnal, Valdambrini and 
even hersek. 

As they proceeded, the cheers that greeted 
them grew less and less, and immediately they 
saw the prince and his suite advancing slowly 
and bowing blamdly to one and another of his 
own men and the citizens. The San Romolos 
had orders from their lord to doff their caps to 
the prince, and unwillingly obeyed; he, how- 
ever, took no notice of this tender of peace from 
his foe, passing every man in green with erect 
chin. And the town’s people, having uncovered 
to the marquis whom they esteemed, kept on 
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their surly caps before the prince. As he passed 
the marquis, the Chevalier Falconi di San Rom- 
olo plucked off his long-plumed cap and saluted 
his highness with a courteous and respectful bow, 
Valdambrini stared an instant, then laughed a 
taunting, offensive cachinnation, and heaven 
alone knows what act of insolence would have 
followed, if at that moment a frightened animal, 
breaking from its stall, had not dashed down the 
market-place, with foaming mouth and glaring 
eyes, directly into the prince’s path. There was 
neither time for the flight of so infirm a person, 
nor room to spring aside into; and assuredly the 
old man would have been struck beneath the 
hooves of the enraged beast, had not San Rom- 
olo, swiftly seizing, swung him to a place of 
safety with one arm, while felling the animal by 
his sword with the other. 

“* Where were ye all, ye poltroons,” cried the 
prince, “that ye suffered this fiend of a San 
Romolo”—and he fairly hissed the name—*to 
save your lord’s life ?” 

And this was all the thanks he got. It wasall 
that was needed. Lippo d’Istria, hearing the 
words, threw them back with an addition of his 
own ; and like fire along dry grass, an insult 
was in the mouths of all the scarlets round, and 
a scoff and a laugh resounding from all the 
greens. In an instant all was uproar, and the 
old battle-cries of the factions were shricked 
along the air. Vain were the impetuous en- 
deavors of San Romolo to quiet the multitudes, 
for the rejoiced old prince heaped fuel on the fire. 
After all, the latter was hardly so much in the 
wrong as might appear. The Chevalier Falconi 
had not spent all his years at home, and had 
finally taken his title and property, regarding the 
feud as a very trivial and merry thing. Not so 
Valdambrini; it had been his life—and all the 
marquis’s attempts at friendship had been mis- 
represented to him as ironic impertinences, while 
Rimlan’s hostility, open in action but hidden in 
source, was all ascribed to his nephew. 

When the first shouts resounded, the Princess 
Sara turned from her window, fearfully asking the 
cause. Her polite hostess strove to reassure her. 

“But where is my father ?” asked the younger 
lady. 

“He went out an hour or two since,” the 
other was obliged to admit. 

“ Then he must be found ; I must go to him! 
My father will be wounded !’” cried the princess. 

“Nay, he has friends, many friends with him!” 

“He has not me! I must go to him.” 

“ Dear lady, are you raving? he will not want 
you! You have neither weapon nor strength! 
A woman in the mob! a princess—” 
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“ Quick! my capote, Maria!” interrupted the 
other. “Lady Lorraine, pardon me. I havea 
weapon, this little dagger I bought for the mas- 
querade! Lady Leonore, will you, too, come on 
an adventure ?” 

And before the imploring Lady Lorraine could 
utter another articulate sentence, the Princess 
Sara and her southern friend Leonore, wrapping 
their hooded cloaks about them, had issued into 
the street, and, without fairly knowing their sit- 
uation, found themselves swallowed into the 
driving, fighting, noisy mass. Still they strug- 
gled on, for the quarrel was not against women, 
and no one touched them, dodging missiles, and 
diving under the uplifted arms of brawny 
wrestlers. 

“Te is more than I thought,” cried the 
princess ; “ but still who does not desire to have 
seen one such thing in one’s life? We can@un- 
derstand the old battles in the monk’s chron- 
icles now !” 

As she spoke, they saw the marquis, with his 
friends, making way through the crowd, sword in 
hand, and constantly repressing his own men. 

“God for the Leopards of Valdambrini!” 
shouted one she knew as a knight of her father’s, 
the Leopards being their arms. “And down 
with—” 

Ilis cry was however drowned by a myriad of 
voices replying : 

“Down with the Leopards! and Heaven make 
the Olives of San Romolo to burgeon!” While 
to her surprise, the marquis suddenly ceased his 
endeavors at peace and plunged into the strife, 
as perhaps he had been longing to do, with all 
his heart. 

She had indeed seen him earlier in the day, 
but at that moment had never noticed his colors. 
True, he wore green—green and silver—but he 
might be an Italian, a guest, she thought; he 
was not like these Poles—he could not possibly 
belong to that detestable gang of the villain San 
Romolo! So reasoning, and quite forgetting 
that she had come out intending to employ her 
immense strength for the rescue of her father, 
she caught a limb of the statue of some worthy 
erected on the square in which they now were, 
and held fast to its shelter, watching the fray 
with intense interest. She beheld the marquis 
making a path before him like Achilles, and lay- 
ing heroic blows about him; but at that instant 
he, in turn, caught a glimpse of her face as she 
stood bending eagerly forward, so that her cloak, 
half awry, displayed the rich attire beneath, as 
well as the beautiful flushing countenance. And 
that glance nearly wrought his ruin, for it came 
just as the shout of certain victory was on his 
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lips; his opponents seized the moment of ad- 
vantage, and closing round, prostrated and dis- 
armed him. A moment, and there would have 
been no longer any Chevalier Falconi and the 
County Rimlan would have reigned in his stead, 
had not Sara stepped from the pedestal, insin- 
uated herself like a flash between the masses, 
and slid into his hand her little dagger. Before 
she could retreat, he was up again ; but his par- 
tisans had rushed to the rescue, and were tram- 
pling over the unprotected girl. As swiftly as 
he had freed himself by her means, he saw her 
almost under their feet, snatched her up as they 
would have trodden her into the stones, and 
thrilling all through at thought of what he car- 
ried, opened the crowd of greens for his passage 
to where the old prince, from the doorway of St. 
Ambrose’s Church, urged on the scarlets. He 
had not spoken to the girl, while bearing her on 
with her sweet breath fanning her check ; now, 
with all that grace which was innate with him, 
he surrendered her to her father. 

“ Your daughter, prince !”” said he, laconically, 
and vanished. 

“Both of us!” cried that astounded gentle- 
man. “In one morning risked his own life 
twice! Is he drunk—or can a San Romolo do a 
noble trick? We'll not be behind. Call in the 
Valdambrini !” 

After this, nothing else could be done ; but it 
was rather useless, for the Valdambrini had al- 
ready very much the worst, and were glad of 
any pretext for retreat. Of course the princess 
received a very stately reprimand for her impru- 
dence, and in her confusion and pleasure, and the 
discovery of Leonore, who had been conducted 
by D’Istria to her side, she quite forgot to in- 
quire the name of her preserver. Thus soon, 
quiet being restored, the retainers wound off to 
dine at their separate hostelries, and the nobles 
of the princely faction at Lady. Lorraine’s, who 
gave a masked entertainment somewhat later. 

At the time when the marquis first saw the 
princess, the County Rimlan at no great distance 
was drinking in the same glances, not for the 
first or second time only, for he had met the lady 
often before, and what had at first worn in him a 
semblance of passion, had soon changed to a 
bad and revengeful impulse, that since she had 
chosen to assume haughty airs towards himself, 
he would yet become her master. Night drew 
on, and the facade of the Lorraire Palace was 
a blaze of illumination; colored lamps hung 
everywhere in the gardens; horses, chairs, 
coaches, guests, servants, filled the court-yard ; 
while the link-boys, running here and thero, shed 
strange flashes over the whole. 
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Two tall figures, in armor and closed-steel 
helmets, entered the hall later than most others, 
and making their bow to the hostess, moved on. 
If any one had taken pains to observe, all the 
throng, whatever were their character, had a 
scarlet mantle, dress, flower or ribbon about 
them; but these two wore no color save the 
gray of their armor and a cloak, hanging from 
one shoulder, of sombre green; round either 
helmet was wound a spray of oliveleaves. The 
tallest carried a small dagger, very richly jew- 
elled, and quite inappropriate to his dress—the 
only atom of the prescribed color being the 
rubies on the hilt, while the other, more inde- 
pendent, had not even that. A beautiful figure, 
in the perfection of an Odalisque’s array, floated 
down from a dais, through the apartments, as 
they entered. Her robes were all of some flash- 
ing white gauze, threaded with gold ; a crimson 
cashmere was the loose girdle ; the tiny feet were 
encased in upturned, dazzling slippers; a scarf 
of lace, fastened with bunches o emeralds and 
pearls, was half wound through the drooping 
streams of glossy black hair, allowing its long 
ends to float as she moved; the jacket, rather 
open at the throat and bosom, displayed a re- 
splendently white skin, contrasting well with its 
necklace of emeralds and pearls as large as 
falberts ; and the only thing wanting to complete 
this delicious costume, was the invariable dagger 
of the Turkish lady—for though she carried the 
little sheath, it was empty. 

As she passed the two, another figure, sim- 
ilarly attired, slipped her arm into D’Istria’s and 
led him off. They were, it seemed, old ac- 
quaintances ; while the first figure, coquettishly 
half lifting her mask, threw a sidelong glance at 
the one remaining, thus revealing the bewitcning 
eyes of the Princess Sara, and floated on. He, 
it may be believed, did not hesitate in following, 


and very soon found himself sitting beside the | 


fair Turk in the very balcony from which she 
had first seen him. 

“J knew you, signor,” said the princess, “by 
the dagger in your belt.” 

“Tt saved my life,” he replied ; “life of small 
consequence two hours before, but then and now 
of infinite value !”’ 

“And what has so suddenly increased its 
worth ?” asked the innocent lady. 

“Ah, lady,” was the rejoinder, “I had 
seen you! The dagger which has hung at your 
belt would therefore be inestimable, had we not 
an Italian proverb—” 

“ You are then of Italy?”.she inquired. 

“My ancestors were Romans; I am proud in 
being a Pole!” 
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“ And your proverb ?” 

* That such things cut love.” 

* We have that in Poland, too !” 

“Then it remains with you to prevent such 
sanguinary proceedings—whether you command 
me to retain the dagger, a gift from you to fulfil 
the proverb with, or whether you take again your 
own!” And he presented it to her. 

She half hesitated, and then took and placed 
it in its sheath. 

“You would be loath to have it perform its 
work?” questioned he. 

“ Ah, you know we ladies are averse to blood- 
shed,” she answered, laughing. “ But tell me, 
do I not speak to an enemy ?” 

He had lifted his helmet ere this. 

“God forbid!” said he. “To an adorer, 
rather !’”” 

“@ut you wear the colors we detest!” 

“ And why do you detest them ?” 

“Are they not San Romolo’s ?” 

“ Pardon, lady ! and in what has San Romolo 
injured you ?” 

“ Have we not hated for a century ?” 

“It is time, then, surely, to try if love be as 
delicious as hate !” 

“ Signor!” 

“Seriously, I believe your enemy, as you will 
have it, is weary of brawls.” 

“The tumult of this morning has that ap- 
pearance !” 

“Believe me, it was against every wish of the 
marquis.” 

“ But Ihave heard of his exploits on the same 
occasion. He would hardly have fought so val- 
iantly, had he not relished it.” 

“ That was after he found it in vain to try 
peaceable means, and when a man’s blood is up, 
do you suppose he pauses to look at the 
consequences ?” 

“True. The Marquis of San Romolo I have 
heard pauses at nothing. Yet he saved my 
father’s life this morning, and you, my friend, 
saved. mine!” 

“That you cancelled at once, lady.” 

“And yet I can do nothing but dislike the 
sound o his name.” 

“When, intrinsically, you can accuse him of 
nothing but virtue !’” 

The princess began to own that she was 
actuated by prejudice and precept. 

“Js it not then absurd,” continued her com- 
panion, “ to suffer a quarrel of people—no doubt 
hot-headed and obstinate, and both in the wrong 


‘| and both dead a hundred years ago—to entail 


we and misery upon us? Ah, madame, our 
vassals have fought for us always before! Surely 
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we have no need to take their work from them 
and quarrel ourselves ?” 

She started suddenly, wavered a minute, and 
then bending forward, said earnestly : 

“ Signor, who are you ?” 

He laughed before answering. Said he: 

“Let me, too, ask a question. You who saw 
me this morning, who watched me in the dis- 
turbance, who have conversed an hour, at least, 
with me—confess, have you formed a favorable 
opinion of me ?” 

“Yes. Certainly.” 

“ Although I wear green ?” 

“You may be misled by the wiles of the mar- 
quis, or you may be a chance guest and wear it 
through ceremony.” 

“Ah, you think so?” returned he, laughing 
still. “ Butif you discovered me to be one con- 
sidered by you equal to the arch fiend, your 
opinion would not be so favorable ?” 

“ By no means.” 

Judge, then, if you acknowledge yourself, dear 
lady, to be thus biased by prejudice, if I were 
wise in telling you my identity, or for what rea- 
son I make my cloak green.” 

“But I wish to know,” she continued, after a 
pause. “It is not right that I should even 


speak to one who bears hatred towards my 
father 
“Believe me, princess, I bear nothing but 


good will to the Valdambrini. Least of all 
would it be possible to entertain such a senti- 
ment as you express, towards your father. Once 
he loved my mother. She was a Florentine; 
and we of this hot, Italian blood, curse quicklier 
and love quicklier than any other race on earth. 
As for the feud with its causes, I regard it as ab- 
surl, and abstain from it! As for the love, 
Princess Sara, since I saw you this morning, it 
has sprung full-grown into a world that was 
ready for it! Before heaven, it tingles in all my 
veins at this instant !’” 

As he spoke, he stood erect with uncovered 
head. It might have been some wonderful mag- 
netism, or indeed it might have been a corres- 
ponding passion, that caused her to rise beside 
him, to cling in his embrace, and suffer his burn- 
ing lips to fasten themselves on hers in one 
long, answering passionate kiss ! 

When the two in helmets and armor had en- 
tered the salon, another, arranged in a parade of 
scarlet, had followed them, pressing through the 
throngs of dancers, and keeping them in his eye. 
Having at last beheld the Princess Sara seated 
in the baleony with one beside her, he straight- 
way sought the prince, and thus it came to pass 
that Leonore at this instant stood before them. 


“Fly, signor—fly!” she said. ‘The prince 
knows of your presence—he is coming! D’Istria 
awaits you below!” 

“Let him come,” returned he, carelessly, his 
arm still round the princess. “Fly? Not I!” 
“ You will be killed !”’ ejaculated Leonore. 

“T, too, wear a sword !” 

“ And would you use it on my father? There 
is no shame in flying ; you are one, they are a 
thousand.” 

“T cannot fly,” he omgene hoarsely, for Le- 
onore had sped back, “till you tell me with 
words also that you return this love of mine !” 

“Fly, then, by your love for me, mine for 
you! Fly because I love you with my whole 
soul, and swear it forever!” 

“Once more, blessed words! once more !”” 

But she only flung her arms around his neck 
an instant, and suddenly dropping on her seat, 
motioned him imperatively away. 

Taking the balustrade in one hand, he sprang 
across it and dropped himself into the court-yard 
below; D’Istria stood there, and without a word, 
they sped away. Hardly was the feat accom- 
plished, before the old prince, livid with rage at 
being thus bearded, entered the balcony. 

“ Where is he gone?” he cried, passionately. 

“Who?” 

“ Your companion !” 

“He bade me good-night a short time since.” 

“ And departed ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ By the heavens above us, child!” exclaimed 
her father, moved by such carelessness. “ Do 
you know who it is who has thus sat by your 
side, with whom you have interchanged words 
and even breath ¢” 

“No,” she replied, half alarmed at his vehe- 
mence, “I do not know. Who?” 

“Itis mine enemy!” he thundered. 
Marquis Falconi di San Romolo !” 

Perhaps had the marquis been able to delay a 
moment, he would himself have confessed to her 
his identity, ere it should be thus rudely thrust 
on her. The princess sprung to his side and 
caught her father’s arm. O heavens! did she 
then love, and had she then vowed to love for- 
ever, not only an ally of San Romolo, but their 
very enemy, the chevalier himself? And before 
her father could prevent, she fell at his feet ina 
passion of tears and repentance, albeit she never 
spoke a word. 

“Poor child! poor little one!” said Valdam- 
brini, lifting her soothingly. “ How she hates 
him—the scoundrel! See, gentlemen, how gen- 
eration to generation perpetuates this hate, thank 
God!” 


“ The 
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There might have been a few present who 
hardly thought it hate; and Rimlan, who had 
whispered the announcement in his ears and 
spread through the throng the audacious act of 
the chevalier, now quietly slipped away. 

Two days had passed, and in the city of 
Rentz, after most others had departed, the 
County Rimlan might have been seen walking, 
one dark night, with his hat slouched over his 
face, and anxiously awaiting some one—might 
have been seen, we say, because from behind 
every adjacent cranny fifty pairs of eyes were 
watching each movement. At last a step broke 
the silence, and D’Istria joined him. 

“ Have you the papers?” asked Rimlan. 

“Ay; and I flatter myself no soul could detect 
that they are not San Romolo’s own script. I 
drafted them myself.” 

“How many are there ?” 

“Three. One calling on the subjects of King 
Ladislaus to rebel and aid the marquis in ob- 
taining the crown for him, and certain immu- 
nities from taxes for themselves ; one purporting 
to be a letter to some friend revealing a plot for 
the murder of the Prince Valdambrini, and mar- 
riage with his daughter; and the other, a roll of 
the conspirators against the king, embracing 
San Romolo and the names of such other of 
your enemies as you wished to destroy.” 

“Either of which will, I suppose, be sufficient 
to doom him to death ?” 

“Without doubt. And now, County Rimlan, 
why do you do this ?” 

“For one thing, in order to divert attention 
from my own conspiracy for the throne; for 
another thing, that may gratify my hatred of 
this boy ; for another thing, that I may obtain 
the Princess Sara. And seeing you had become 
disaffected, I judged well that you must be wil- 
ling to share the dangers and profits of these 
attempts with me; therefore I sounded your in- 
clinations, and finding them favorable, have ex- 
tended certain proposals to you, which you have 
accepted. And you have moreover done your 
part well? I will, however, take the papers, if 
you please.” 

“Yes, directly,” said D’Istria, taking out a 
blank parchment and an ink-horn. “I would 
like your written promise to these obligations 
first.” 

“Bah! I like not black and white. It isdan- 
gerous,” said Rimlan. 

“Tt cannot be in this case, since for my own 
sake, I shall preserve it religiously. Moreover, 
should anything happen to you, your adherents 
will respect it.” 

Rimlan took the pen. 


“What shall I write?” said he. 

D’Istria proceeded to dictate the terms, and 
after long hesitation and much questioning, they 
were penned by the light of a dark lantern, and 
D’Istria had folded the parchment away. 

“You see, signor, how strict are the terms 
which I have put upon myself,”’ said the latter. 

“Ay,” assented Rimlan, dubiously. 

“And I now surrender the other papers to 
you.” 

At this, the County Rimlan took courage. 

“ They will finish him, I trust !”’ said he. 

“ And you too!” muttered D’Istria. 

“ And I shall take care to have them dropped 
in the king’s way by to-morrow, and then we can 
very safely leave San Romolo’s destruction to 
him. Good night, Signor Lippo!” 

As Rimlan turned away, D’Istria, always on 
his guard, saw the flash of his stiletto quite ready 
to put so important a witness of his treason out 
of the world; and as it made a dexterous and 
back-handed lunge, he threw himself aside and 
saw it penetrate a wooden post. Rimlan drew it 
out with an oath, swearing that that stiletto was 
the plague of his life, and strode away. 

“Ah, you villain!” said D’Istria; “do you 
suppose the whole kingdom could bribe me to 
betray San Romolo into your clutches, and for 
your advancement? Crown such a rascal, for- 
sooth!” And then with the fifty gentlemen, 
who now issued from their retirement, he left the 
spot. 

But when Rimlan reached home, a brother 
conspirator, who hated D’Istria, was already 
there ; and after the two had perused the docu- 
ments, Rimlan locked them up and retired. 
Later at night, the other stole down, and procur- 
ing them a moment, inserted in the roll, in a fine 
text and somewhat similar chirography, close 
under the name of San Romolo, that of Lippo 
d'Istria—so that when the Chevalier Falconi 
may find himself in a prison, he may be sure 
that his friend Lippo is not far off—and having 
done this, and replaced them as before, the 
wretch crept to bed again. The next day, these 
three papers were in the hands of the king. 

Meanwhik, the gay-hearted chevalier was bent 
on following up his adventure with the princess ; 
and though wondering what could so suddenly 
have become of D’Istria, he unsuspectingly 
donned a palmer’s broad hat and cloak, and be- 
took himself, across the forest that joined their 
country seats, to the residence of the Valdam- 
brini. Leaving his horse in a thicket, he faced 
onward on foot. The prince was in the capital, 
he knew, his daughter at home, and so he craved 
permission of the porters at the lodge to go up 
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to the palace and recount his travels to their 
young mistress. The holy dress that he wore 
being always a passport, this was readily grant- 
ed, and soon he once more found himself in the 
presence of his enchantress. By chance, the 
princess sat alone; and as he entered, she rose 
with a sweet gravity to ask the customary pil- 
grim’s blessing. But at the sight of him as he 
threw off the screen of hat and cloak, she 
recoiled. 

“ Your highness flies from me to-day,” said he. 

“Tam at a loss to know why the Valéambrini 
Palace is honored by a call from Falconi di San 
Romolo !’ she replied, with flashing eyes. 

“Indeed, lady, you would not have been at 
such loss on Monday night!” 

“Why do you recall that disgraceful scene ?” 

“Pardon. You can forget it, as you have 
already forgotten the oath you swore when I left 
you,” said he, bitterly. 

“T made the oath, in a dreadful moment, to 
one whom I esteemed an honest man. I might 


have kept it, perhaps—though that I doubt— 
even to an enemy, as I so soon discovered you 
tobe. But to a traitor, the proofs of whose 
treason are even now in the king’s hands,as my 
father has told me, and for whom a band - of the 
loyalest gentlemen of the country, in royal uni- 


form, are scouring hill and dale, to him I proud- 
ly break all oaths, and pray to lose the abhorred 
memory of having made them !” 

Perhaps this was the only way in which to no- 
tify him of his danger ; perhaps she really thought 
herself in earnest. 

“A traitor!” cried the chevalier, raising him- 
self to his loftiest height. ‘1? You mistake, 
lady! It were impossible. You hardly know 
how insulting is the language you use—though 
you use it!” 

“T sir, insulting? It is your presence that 
insults me. This roof has never till this mo- 
ment sheltered any but faithful subjects.” 

“Let me ask you to explain yourself. Do 
you mean that any one suspects me of disloyalty ?” 

“As you say, and much more.” 

“It is my enemies who will not be my 
friends!” he said. ‘ There is not a more liege 
vassal in the kingdom than I! I defy every 
Valdambrini to do their best, and prove me with 
a drop of the blood of the San Romolos to have 
mixed treason with it!” 

He saw the changing expression on her face, 
the tears in her eyes, the color wavering on her 
cheek, and looking firmly at her, he added: 

“Do you doubt me?” 

“ The chevalier has an uncle !” she responded, 
the thin, pink nostrils dilating and quivering 


with wrath at mention ofhisname. “San Rom- 
olo’s blood perhaps does not run in his veins !” 

“And it is to him that I owe this favor ?” 

“He gave the proofs—” 

“Proofs? What proofs ?” 

“T do not know—into the king’s hands, and 
he told my father that on this night week you 
intended to steal me away.” 

“The wretch may have divined my desires, 
but I certainly never told them!” laughed the 
marquis. “And if my uncle be at the heart of 
this mystery, I have no fear of him !” 

“ The Signor d’Istria is also there.” 

The marquis started. “D’Istria? I would 
trust him with my heart’s blood !” he said. 

“ You have already trusted him too much.” 

“Tie? he may counterfeit enmity tome. He 
is deep enough to foil a thousand Rimlans.” 

“ Your uncle said that the pain it cost him to 
do his duty here, it was impossible to believe.” 

“Too small to be seen, I suppose. But since 
your highness says these things, I must hasten to 
the king. Nor shall I, while this blot threatens 
our escutcheon, ask again if you return the love 
of a suspected traitor.” 

The palace Valdambrini stood on the summit 
of an eminence, and this room commanded a 
wide view, so that now while they spoke, they 
saw approaching, from three opposite directions, 
three separate bands of horsemen, in royal uni- 
form, who from their confident demeanor seemed 
to have tracked the marquis to this spot. 

“ You should hardly have been so bold, chev- 
alier, as to have sought the lair of the leopards,” 
said the princess, after watching them a mo- 
ment; “there is no path by which you may fly.” 

“T do not wish to fly. Of course I surrender 
and demand investigation, but not to these !” 

“Then you must be concealed.” 

“Never!” 

“ What then ?” she demanded. 

“Die first !” he answered, quickly. 

“For my sake,” she said, pleadingly. 

“For your sake? What do you care ?” 

“Do I not care?” she cried ; “ doI not care ? 
O heavens, San Romolo! Can I forget? Is 
not your honor mine also?” 

“ And you keep that oath then ?” 

“Forever!” And putting her arms round his 
neck, she laid her head on his bosom, clinging to 
him more tenderly that in this hour he might feel 
what comfort she could bring. 

Already they heard the quick-galloping hoofs 
loudly resounding. 

“There are countless vaults and coping- 
stones which might screen you.if you will!” she 
said, lifting her head with a sudden smile. 
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“No, dearest, I will go out by them all as I 
am. Meet me, love, once more this evening, in 
yonder wood, and then I seck Ladislaus.” 

A moment of passionate farewell, and then, 
as the riders dashed up the lawn, he went down, 
and the whole troop passed him at a gallop; and 
so common was the sight of a palmer, that they 
did not even think of asking a benedicite. 

That night, the moon lighting the shades of 
the old beach forest into a pale greenery, the 
lovers sat long hours together, alone and free. 
Midnight separated them, and dawn found San 
Romolo at the palace gates, where he surrendered 
himself ; but ere the king could be made aware 
of the circumstance, Rimlan appeared, and fero- 
ciously ordered him to the lonely dungeon of the 
prisoner of state, and at noon, the king, without 
thinking it worth mentioning to Rimlan, arrested 
and confined D’Istria whose name he had also 
found upon the list. As soon as this intelligence 
became public, the loudest murmurs of anger 
and disbelief filled the people, and the Princess 
Sara, with Lady Leonore, came up at once to 
join her father. 

A week passed, and the trial of the marquis 
was holding. The three papers, with the false 
oaths taken by Rimlan on the occasion, were 
sufficient testimony for treason, although the first 
haughty denials and then indignant silence of 
the marquis could not but move all hearts. The 
council rooms were crowded with the first nobility 
of the realm, for the San Romolos were cousins 
to the reigning house of Poland. Palest and 
most beautiful of all, beside the queen in the 
foremost rank of the confronting benches, sat the 
Princess Sara, and looking demurely sad below 
her, sat the villanous County Rimlan. 

It was at this juncture that the lord keeper of 
the prisons entered and addressed Ladislaus in a 
low tone. The king rose and with him left the 
place for a short time, when he returned, he pro- 
nounced it necessary to delay passing sentence 
on the prisoner, who was, he said, without doubt 
guilty, and that further procecdings would be 
held on the morrow in the royal Church of the 
Cross. Those most accustomed to observe the 
royal countenance, did not on this occasion fail 
to notice that whereas all the previous part of the 
trial he had worn a most perplexed and sorrow- 
ful air, now he with difficulty repressed smiles. 
When all were gone but the Prince Valdambrini, 
he turned to him saying, “I have long desired 
to do your highness a favor, but never found 
anything sufliciently worthy before, now, I 
rejoice that it isin my power to bestow a husband 
upon your daughter. A man who has placed 
me under endless obligations, and who is des- 
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tined to even higher rank than he now holds, 
for since his nephew dies to-morrow, he is already 
virtually Marquis di San Romolo !” 

The old man turned white and red by turns, 
and it was some moments before he could mas- 
ter himself enough to speak. “ Your majesty,” 
he then said, “cannot mean to do me such dis- 
honor!” 

“ Dishonor ?” 

“Ts not his family name even now stained with 
treachery ?” 

“Remember, Valdambrini, that unless my 
new queen brings me heirs, which is unlikely, he 
will be after to-morrow the nearest relative I 
have. My heir. Shall you have no pride in 
seeing your daughter on this throne ?” 

“JT shall not live to see it, and cannot desire 
to, if shared with my ancestors’ enemy !” 

“ But let your king implore you to waive this 
quarrel, that the nation may see how we reward 
the faithful, and those who discover treason !” 
still urged the kinjy. 

It was dusk ere they parted, and then witha 
heavy heart the old man had assented to the pro- 
position, and had gone to lay his commands upon 
his daughter. But her he found immovable and 
indignant ; she spurned the request, and made a 
hundred rash vows to support her refusal ; her 
father was nearly in despair, when falling on her 
knees and holding his hands in her own, she con- 
fessed that she loved the nephew, the traitor, and 
that he knewit. The old prince staggered, over- 
come by this last blow. That to please the king, 
and for various compulsory and necessary rea- 
sons, his daughter should wed the other one, 
had been enough; he could have sympathized 
with her, they would have been wretched to- 
gether; but to have her love him, was out of 
the question; and now to find that she indeed 
loved one positively worse, and worse hated than 
he, and a condemned criminal moreover, was too 
much for his princely pride. What words he 
might have uttered were stayed by the entrance 
of the king, who begged him to leave them that 
he might exercise his royal powers of persuasion. 

Kings, as well as their subjects, are sometimes 
fond of practical jokes, and neither of these un- 
happy people noticed the mischievous twinkle in 
his majesty’s eye, as the prince wentout. Stand- 
ing before the princess, he said : 

“The County Rimlan has to-day requested 
the honor of your highness’s hand. I can deny 
so trusty a noble nothing, and have granted it. 
I have also to-day given the Signor D’Istria an 
interview, and thus learned your love for the 
Chevalier Falconi. It is idle ; dismiss it! You 
will wed Rimlan to-morrow.” 
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“No, sire. I will not!” 
“No?” he resumed, assuming a sterner air. 
“Listen. If you become the Countess Rimlan, 
the Marquis di San Romolo shall live. I will 
only banish him, and bestow his estates, titles 
and heirdom on your husband ; I will spare his 
life. But if you refuse, by the holy cross, I will 
cut off his head so surely as I stand here, and as 
in that case you will be his murderer. It is in 
your power to save yourlover’slife! I give you 
fifteen minutes to decide!” And he left her. 
When he returned, she was lying cold and 
senseless in a swoon upon the floor. It was a 
long time before, with every combined assistance 
the unfortunate girl could be recalled to life, and 
then so weak and wandering was she, that it was 
impossible to arrive at her decision, so the king 
departed, saying, “ To-morrow morning, when 
you go with the court to the Royal Church of the 
Cross, you will go either prepared in wedding 
array, or in black, headsman’s garb, as a type of 
the fate of him whose widow and executioner 
you will surely be, for remember by your appear- 
ance will the chevalier’s sentence be decided.” 

Day came, and the church filled with the nobles, 
each silently taking their accustomed places. 
Lastly came the Prince Valdambrini, the County 
Rimlan, and the king. Immediately aftetwards 
the marquis entered alone, and with the aemye 
haughty stride as of old, and stood below’ the 
high altar to receive sentence. Thenstole aloud 
rustle and murmur through the galleries, and 
from the chapel the queen and her train of ladies, 
with the Lady Leonore and the princess, entered. 
The latter moved stiff and white as a corpse, in 
adress of sweeping, snowy brocade, the boddice 
covered with diamonds, and a full veil of gauze, 
set on beneath a crown, shrouded her completely. 
The king smiled, as she entered and took her 
seat in a chair not far distant from the altar. 
When all was quiet, the doors of the main en- 
trance swung open once more, and the Signor 
Lippo D'Istria with some fifty gentlemen behind 
him, looking smiling and defiant, also appeared. 
Leaving them in the nave he advanced alone to 
his majesty and gave him the parchment once 
bestowed on himself by Rimlan. 

“Sire,” said he, in a loud tone, “I surrender 
to you a document whose value you can best 
ascertain,” 

Rimlan made a motion as if to snatch it, but 
the dreadful eye of the king palsied him. 

“Ttis nota month ago,” continued D’Istria, 
ata nod from the king, “ that I, who am a friend 
of San Romolo, overheard a plot of the County 
Rimlan’s to destroy his nephew. That I might 
learn more concerning it and so frustrate it, for 
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to the marquis I owe more than life, I exhibited 

signs of hatred towards the chevalier, and was of 
course eagerly seized by the county. I appeared 
to enter in his plans, that I might obtain thems 
and shortly afterwards, he disclosed a more enor- 
mous one aimed at the crown. My lords and 
gentlemen, the three papers on which you yester- 
day convicted the marquis, I myself forged, as 
you will see by looking in the upper corner of the 
under side where in very minute letters I have 
written ‘ Philippus D’Istrius hoc fecit,’ and the 
king will read to you the document which I 
received in payment.” 

Much more followed, and then the fifty gentle- 
men, all of whom we have before met with, each 
came forward and swore to the truth of D’Istria’s 
statements, and revealed the treachery of the 
shrinking man before them. Lastly the king 
unfolded his parchment, first saying : 

“Yesterday, the Signor D’Istria told me many 
things, but did not suffer me to read this. I al- 
lowed him to depart under escort, in search of 
his witnesses, and the course I have pursued 
since then,is partly derived from his suggestions !”” 
And then in a loud voice he read : 


“Thereby promise to Lippo D’Istria, the mar- 
— of San Romolo, the principality of Val- 
ambrini, and in addition a yearly revenue of six 
thousand florins from the royal exchequer, in 
lieu of assistance already afforded me in my 
struggles for the crown, and provided that on the 
sixteenth of June he meets me in the palace and 
there aids in putting Ladislaus V. to death. By 
this contract he binds himself to ask nothing 
more, and [also acknowledge the receipt of three 
papers forged by him and containing false evi- 
dence of San Romolo’s treason. 
Signed, Rimtan GALGANO DA GARGANI.” 


“County,” said Ladislaus, “it is the sixteenth 
of June to-day.” 

There was an awkward movement of Rimlan’s 
arm in the king’s direction, intercepted by 
D'Istria. 

“ That stiletto is the plague of your life, is it 
not ?” whispered the latter. 

Meanwhile the princess, half risen from her 
chair, leaning heavily on one hand and thrusting 
aside her veil with the other, gazed bewildered at 
the scene, for the king had said, “People of 
Poland! is the Marquis di San Romolo guilty or 
not guilty?” And the answering cry of the 
nobles had rent the dome with a reverberated 
“ Not guilty !” 

..“ And the County Rimlan?” questioned the 
king, but such a dead silence suddenly reigned 
that a falling feather might have been heard. “TZ 
then must speak,” continued his majesty, “and 
that no death-sorrow may dim so fine a day, we 
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pardon him ; but let him never, underour heavi- 
est penalty, enter the boundaries of Poland 
again !” 

Four guards who were to see the royal will ex- 
ecuted, accompanied the pardoned man from the 
place. 

“What says your highness ?” resumed the king, 
turning to Valdambrini, “shall we have no wed- 
ding to-day? ’T were a pity so faira bride should 
have no groom !” 

The old prince paused a moment,.then went 
forward and took the marquis’s hand. 

“ Chevalier,” he said, “I have been in the 
wrong. I should have known better than I be- 
lieved regarding your mother’s son. Behold, if 
your generous nature can overlook the past, let 
us seal our amity by an irrefragable bond. Take 
my daughter, sir, and God bless you !” 

And proud of his child’s beauty, for the cheeks 
were all rosy beneath their filmy covering, the 
eyes liquid and glowing, and of his own mag- 
nanimity, for it had taken severe effort tosubdue 
the habit of years, he led her on and placed her 
hand in his, as the bishops advanced to meet 
them. When the chevalier and his wife arose, 
two others silently took their place for a similar 
ceremony. The bishops looked a moment at the 
smiling king, and then solemnly gave the same 
nuptial blessing over D’Istria, the gay Duke of 
Modena, and the Lady Leonore. Thus was 
ended the bitterest feud in the annals of any 
history, and often afterwards, did the chevalier, 
still the chevalier, though he wore a crown, 
remind his queen of her improper and undigni- 
fied demeanor on the very first night of their 
acquaintance. And she, copying her former be- 
haviour, demands, “ And you, love, what did you 
do?” Upon which he repeats his first offence. 


A DOVE STORY. 


A gentleman of this city who has a dove cot at 
his residence at the West End, relates the follow- 
ing incident as having occurred last week. In 
the cot were a male and female dove and two 
squabs. The male squab having died, the 
elderly dove drove from his nest his female mate, 
and promoted to his bed and board the young 
female squab, pecking at and driving from his 
cot the female dove. Finally, upon one occa- 
sion, when the female appeared at the door of the 
cot, the male sallied out, pecked at her and drove 
heraway. The persecuted mother flew down 
to a perch below, where with her head under her 
wing, she remained for a short time, and then 
fell suddenly to the ground. The inmates of the 
house, who had witnessed the proceedings, im- 
mediately went out and ascertained that the dove 
was dead, but no wound was found sufficient to 
cause death. Possibly she died of a broken 
heart from the brutal treatment of her false and 
fickle mate.— Traveller. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Nicurt, gorgeous night, bent down on Li- 
ma. Afar off, the blue Andes loomed distinctly 
against the serene sky ; peak and precipice, crag 
and cliff, covered with tangled shrubbery and 
giant trees upon whose hoary trunks matted 
vines had for ages been slowly creeping. Below 
lay beautiful valleys dotted with the huts of the 
peaceful Indians, gardens filled with purple 
laurel and orange blossoms; and far away to 
the east stretched immense pampas, their vast 
monotony occasionally broken up by groups of 
stately palmettos, and the shady plantain with its 
glossy, dark-green leaves. 

And this was Peru, beautiful Peru; the clime 
that had once been free as the pure air above its 
blue Andes—whose Incas had held regal sway in 
its ancient Cuzco—whose sons, true Aztecs, had 
never writhed beneath the yoke of foreign 
bondage. 

But now, alas! how changed. True, the 
Andes rear their heads still proudly, lakes lay 
gleaming like mountain mirrors in their frames 
of dark evergreen, aud the Peruvian maiden still 
sought their margins to dip her flowing tresses, 
and lave her polished limbs—orange groves and 
lime trees still bloomed luxuriantly, and tropic 
gardens flung out their wealth of fragrance on 
the soft, sensuous air; but the hearts of Peru’s 
children were sadly changed—their free, and 
once tameless spirit had been ruthlessly quenched 
—trampled upon by the race who had come 
thither over the eastern waters, and whom they in 
their childlike wonder and guileless confidence 
named “ Children of the Sun.” 

The races of the Spaniards and Peruvians, 
since that age, have mingled, even as the sea 
receives the tributary river into its bosom ; and 
now many ages will not be shaken from the tire- 
less wing of Time ere tales of ancient Peruvian 
glory and splendor will live only in the wild le- 
gend of the serf, or the ballad of the hardy 
mountaineer, who, leaping chamois-like from 
peak to peak of his native Andes, inspires him- 
self alike with the free mountain air and the 
olden love of liberty which dwelt in the bosom of 
every Peruvian. But to our story. 

A massive palace reared its walls in the heart 
of the city. Its proud. turrets and lofty pillars; 
its velvet draperies and heaped-up cushions; 
above all, the banner that flaunted from its stone 
gateway, proclaimed that here the Spaniard 
dwelt amid the enslaved people on whose neck 
his foot had trodden. 
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The twilight hour was deepening, and still the 
Alcade Gonzalez de Leon lay upon his cushion 
of velvet, listlessly noting the long smoke- 
wreaths that went curling upward from his fra- 
grant cigar to the arched roof of his apartment. 

Another hour passed by ; his senses overpow- 
ered by the soporific perfume floating in the palace 
gardens through the open casement and lulled 
by the monotonous sound of dropping water 
from a small marble fountain, the noble fell 
asleep; and the weary slaves, seeing their mas- 
ter’s slumber, also lapsed away into a deep 
slumber. 

Thus neither noble nor serf heard the sound of 
muffled oars from the water beneath the balcony ; 
nor saw they a lithe form spring like a gazelle 
up the stone balustrades, neither the dark shadow 
that fell across the marble floor, when, from be- 
lind the velvet hangings of the casements, he 
stole cautiously to the side of the slumbering 
Alcade. 

Steadily the young hunter—for such the 
closely fitting hunting sack, and the weapons 
about his belt, bespoke him to be—steadily he 
gazed on the sleeping noble, a look of concen- 
trated hate gleaming from his dark eyes. 

“Tis well,” he muttered. “ At length the 
houris here when another accursed Spaniard shall 
fall beneath an Aztec’s avenging hand ; when 
one less of my sire’s murderers shall hold trium- 
phant rule over his son. And now, good steel, 
strike home—death to the Spaniard !” 

A dagger gleamed bright in the moonlight on 
its way to the heart of the sleeper, when from 
the shade of a heavily-draped window looking 
out into the palace gardens, a white-robed form 
dashed wildly, and a piercing cry rang upon the 
still air, “ O, do not kill my father !’”” 

The hunter lowered his steel; for before him 
knelt as beauteous a flower as ever bloomed in 
Peru’s balmy air, or was transplanted thither 
from distant sunny Spain ; for this was the Al- 
cade’s daughter, Inez de Leon, whose dark locks 
made an cbon veil for her matchless form as she 
clung imploringly to his knees and turned a face 
of startling beauty upon the astonished hunter. 

The awakened Alcade now sprung to his feet, 
for a moment dimly comprehending the danger 
of his situation, then hastily grasping his carbine, 
sprang forward with the shout : 

“Tla, thou here! Die, base Indian dog! Ho, 
guards, to the rescue! Cut him down, slaves !”’ 
Then, seeing their hesitation, exclaimed con- 
temptuously, “ What, do ye fear one Indian ?” 
And he dashed toward the hunter. 

The Aztec quickly parried his thrust; yet 
finding himself unable to cope single-handed 
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with the guard whose tread resounded through 
the marble gallery, he delayed but to whisper 
fearfully distinct to his adversary : 

“We meet again, proud Alcade, but not 
single-handed. will be where the fight rages 
fiercest, where Aztecs will deal death to many 
Spaniards. Revenge! The Aztec hath sworn 
it, beware !”’ And before the astonished soldiers 
could define his purpose, with his dagger’s point 
he severed one dark lock from the Donna Inez’s 
floating hair, then sprang from the balcony into 
his canoe, and shot out like an arrow into the 
night. 

Torches gleamed brightly in the palace gar- 
dens; the shouting of the Spanish soldiery 
hurrying to and fro in search of the hunter 
raised scores of Lima’s citizens from their slum- 
bers ; but the Aztec saw not, heard not, for his 
canoe cut the dark waters, till, miles from the 
city, his footsteps gained the wooded shore. 

On, on, dashed the brave, hunter, through 
tangled forests, over deep streams and yawning 
chasms. The tropic sun rose and cast scorching 
beams down upon his head ; but what cared the 
young Peruvian, since a fiercer fire preyed on 
his heart? Ay, the fires of revenge, and cold or 
heat it mattered not which, so he slaked that 
inward fire in the red blood of the haughty 
conqueror. 

Onward still the hunter urged his good steed, 
pausing not till after coursing over the wide 
pampas, again he plunged into the depths of the 
wood ; and then, springing from his fleet moun- 
tain courser, he entered a low cabin half hidden 
by festoons of rich moss that had been suffered 
to creep undisturbed over its entrance. 

An aged Indian, one who ere the weight of 
many years had unnerved his arm had been chief 
of a mighty tribe, sat upon the hearthstone in 
moody silence; and scarcely seemed aware of 
the presence of his visitor, save that he raised 
his eyes from the earth at his entrance. 

“Father, [have come to claim thy long prom- 
ised aid, and that of thy people, for the hour has 
come !” exclaimed the hunter. 

The old man sprang to his feet. ‘ Ha, what 
sayest thou?” he gasped hoarsely, his faded 
eye kindling. “Is vengeance ready to be meted 
out to the Spaniard ?” 

“Even so,” rejoined the young hunter. “ We 
delay no longer. Every moment is an age of 
doom. Even now the Alcade’s guards are 
scouring the mountain forme. This night blood 
shall flow like water through Lima’s streets. 
And now, canst bid thy people aid me?” 

“Dost doubt it, Gabriel?” was the reply. 
“ Has not Caraco sworn death to the perfidious 
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Spaniard? The Indian chief is bowed down 
with many years; the lightning has stricken the 
mighty forest tree, and it cannot lift its head 
proudly over all as was its wont, but new sap- 
lings shall spring up from the old roots. His 
arm is weak in the fray; but his voice is not 
buried under the earth, and he can yet call about 
him brave Aztecs, sons of kings, who shall break 
the tyrant’s rule and drive him far beyond the 
eastern waves. My son, the Indian hath 
spoken!” And he relapsed into his former 
moody silence. 

“Tt is enough!” said the hunter. “Caraco 
was never known to fail in the hour of flight. 
Gather thy people with the wind’s speed, and bid 
them seek me at the moon’s rising within the 
forest near the city’s western walls.” 

And away, to gather his band and impatiently 
await the coming of night, sped the hunter as 
upon the wings of the wind. 


Years before our tale commences, ere Pizarro’s 
foot had pressed the golden strand of Peru, up 
the mountain sides, and scattered throughout the 
valleys, dwelt a peaceful people who had built 
there their humble cabins and subsisted on the 
products of the chase. 

These hunters were a quiet race, and alike 
distinguished for their bravery and fidelity to- 
ward their chiefs. But the Spaniards came 
from afar, took prisoner their Inca, desecrated 
their fair homes, and by their grasping avarice 
and unholy ambition made bitter enemies of 
these tribes, and also of those weaker ones who 
dwelt on the wide-spreading pampas, and who 
now called on their mountain brethren for 
assistance. 

Ever foremost in the chase was Piedro; and 
when the call came from his brethren on the 
plains, he gathered about him his band, and sped 
to their aid. Bravely those Peruvians fought 
against foreign aggression, but the Spaniards 
triumphed ; and after a fearful slaughter on the 
well-contested battle plain, carried prisoners to 
the city some of the leading chiefs, among whom 
was numbered Piedro. They yielded their lives, 
those brave mountaineers, and the roil of the 
Spanish drum drowned their death struggles. 
So ended the life of Piedro, the father of young 
Gabriel the hunter. 

And is it strange that he who had been reared 
from early boyhood by his widowed mother with 
the one idea of hatred to the Spaniard, who had 
been taught that revenge was a virtue, should 
have sought the Alcade’s life? Is it strange 
that a stern satisfaction filled his mind, as he 
mentally pondered over the approaching conflict, 


or that ever and anon, young and impressible as 
was his tropic heart to the sight of rare female 
loveliness, there rose up before him a vision of 
the Alcade’s beautiful, high-born daughter—a 
tress of whose raven hair his dagger point had 
severed to wear next his heart—as she knelt be- 
fore him that night and turned his hand aside 
from its righteous revenge ? 

But not love of woman, her beauty, or tears, 
might stay the purpose of a rough son of the 
forest who had been educated in the stern creed 
of an Aztec’s faith. So Gabriel the hunter gath- 
ered his braves about him, and gave the battle 
ery, “ Death to the treacherous Spaniards!” and 
dashed away toward the city. 


’Tis night again in Lima, but how different 
from the last. ‘Then the spirit of peace and of 
beauty hovered over this fairtropic land, kissing 
the orange blossoms and folding the lily’s snowy 
chalice; but to-night all the elements of strife 
hold high festival. The elements are in fearful 
commotion, thunder peals hoarsely, vivid light: 
nings glare incessantly, for a storm has broken 
in all its fury above the city. 

The Alcade sits alone in his apartment, 
thoughtful and stern. Deep furrows mark his mas- 
sive brow ; time has silvered his once dark locks, 
yet never can he wrest from that princely form 
its haughty bearing, or dim the lustre of the 
eye that speaks conscious pride ; for was he not 
an old Castilian grandee, and was not the tide 
of blood circling through his veins caught from 
a race of kings ? . 

From his earliest years the Spanish noble had 
known no law save his own imperious will ; and 
when sent from his own government to Peru, he 
had gone thither but illy prepared to hold sway 
over a people whom he had been taught were 
but a race of subtle, indolent Indians; and he 
had yet to learn the lesson that oppression often 
goads to revenge, and that many a brave Aztec 
heart still beat beneath the rude garb of the 
mountaineer. 

This haughty bearing had already roused the 
hate of Lima’s citizens; many had sworn ven- 
geance on the Spaniard, who had pronounced 
the death decree of the chiefs brought captive 
within the city; and many the futile attempt to 
assassinate him in his own palace; but from 
none had his escape been so narrow as that of 
the previous evening. “Now, he sat pondering 
some scheme to gain possession of the daring 
hunter, for whom all that long summer’s day his 
soldiery’s search among the mountains had been 
fruitless ; and he muttered audibly : 

_ “And shall this dog of an Indian escape me ! 
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Nay, by St. Jago, he dies ere the morrow’s sun 
crosses the meridian!” And, consoling himself 
with this reflection, the noble threw himself upon 
his velvet couch and again sought slumber. 

And the noble’s daughter, Donna Inez de 
Leon sat alone till the evening had merged into 
blackest midnight, and the pinions of the storm- 
angel circled lower and closer over the city. 

A silver lamp fed with perfumed oil shed 
a faint moonlike light throughout the cham- 
ber; vases crowded with the richest exotics of 
Peru, stood upon tables of the azure lapis-lazuli ; 
and tropical birds of gorgeous plumage drooped 
low their heads and slept. It was a rare and 
gilded cage against whose bars the heart of the 
Spanish maiden fluttered; for the girl sat now 
in tears, unmindful of the storm that shook the 
city to its foundations, heeding only the dis- 
tasteful decree which that day she had heard 
from paternal lips, that in one week the Count 
de Sylva would claim her as his long-promised 
bride. 

“Nay, the virgin and the saints forbid!” 
cried the girl, with tearful eyes, slipping the 
beads of her rosary one after another over her 
white jewelled fingers. ‘ Wedded to a man old 
enough to be my sire, a wicked, cruel man, whose 
nobility lies in his title alone, and whose days 
and nights are squandered in noisy revels. It is 
my father’s gold he would wed, it is that he 
loves, not me.” 

And then the maiden fell to pondering (strange 
mischance) on the young and handsome hunter 
whose fresh, manly face had been revealed to 
her one instant the previous night in the glare 
cast by the approaching guards’ torches. 

“Ah, he was so handsome,” murmured the 
Spanish maiden. “ But the saints preserve me !” 
—and she devoutly crossed herself—“ he is one 
of these poor, base Peruvians; and he would 
have slain my sire! But Jesu Maria, what a 
storm! I will to rest, and try to sleep.” And 
alter again commending herself to the blessed 
Virgin, the girl sought her slumbers. 

Fearful, ay, deadly was the affray within Li- 
ma’s walls that stormy night. ‘The cries of 
“To arms! death to the Indian dogs !” mingled 
with “Freedom for Peru! death to the 
Spaniards !”” 

The deafening yells of the Peruvians ming- 
ling with the roar of musketry, aroused the Al- 
cade from his slumbers, and grasping his carbine 
he dashed wide the door. 

“Ho, guards, without there ; to the rescue ! 
The Indians are upon us! This is that cursed 
hunter’s work !” burst from his lips. 

Steadily, firmly, the Indians pressed on, 
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through deserted, rain-beaten gardens, trampling 
rarest plants, over marble walks, through the 
main entrance of the palace, and along the spa- 
cious corridor, even to the Alcade’s door, headed 
by Gabriel. Dashing it from its heavy hinges, 
they burst like an alavanche upon the Spaniards. 

“ Strike for Castile!” shouted the noble, as the 
foe poured upon his men; but a wilder chorus 
burst from the savages as they saw their youthful 
leader single out the Alcade, raise aloft his 
weapon, and bound to his side. 

“ Ha, this is well!’ shouted Gabriel. ‘Said 
I not, proud Spaniard, murderer of my sire, that 
when I met thee next ’twould be where the fight 
raged fiercest, and the blows fell like rain drops # 
Piedro shall be revenged !” 

No word came from the Alcade’s fearfully 
compressed lips ; but silently they closed together 
for the deadly struggle. Then loudly clashed 
their weapons, and the ring of steel sounded out 
high above the din of the terrible elemental strife 
without. Thrust followed thrust in quick suc- 
cession ; and blow after blow, skilfully parried, 
showed that the combatants were equally 
matched. But at length the Alcade stumbled 
against a marble column and fell prone. Now 
Gabriel had him at his mercy, and his braves 
rushed forward to his bidding. 

“Nay, back, my brothers!” said the young 
hunter, as a hundred daggers flashed athwart 
the gloom. “ Back, he is my prize! Mine for 
Piedro’s sake !” 

“ Mercy!” shrieked the despairing Spaniard, 
fixing his gaze imploringly on the stern white 
face gleaming above his own. “ Mercy—my 
life !”” 

A scornful smile wreathed the hunter’s well- 
cut lips, he essayed to raise his carbine ; a hoarse 
laugh echoed strangely on the hushed air ; when, 
just as his hand sought the dagger’s hilt, a tress 
of midnight hair fell from the loosened folds of 
his hunter’s jacket over his bosom and fluttered 
softly as down upon the other hand, whose 
iron gripe was on the prisoner’s throat. A dash 
of red broke through the marble pallor on the 
hunter’s cheek, the iron smile relaxed, the iron 
grasp was loosened, and lowering his weapon’s 
point to the floor, he hoarsely whispered : 

“ Live, base Spaniard, coward; live! Away 
with him to the deepest dungeon cell!” 

Away toward his mountain home madly 
dashed Gabriel, bearing in his arms across his 
steed, enveloped in the folds of an ample velvet 
cloak, a precious burden—the senseless, fainting 
form of the Donna Inez, whom he had rescued 
from the rude grasp of the mountain soldiery. 

Once, only once, did he check his courser’s 
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speed, and gaze back on the distant towers of 


Lima, distinctly thrown in bold relief against 
the black sky by the glaring torches of the say- 
ages and the lurid light of burning palaces ; and 
then he wildly laughed aloud, and shouted to 
the free winds revelling across the deep pampas : 

“Ha! truly said I, that to-night there would 
be wailing within yon city’s walls! Piedro, 
thou art beginning to be revenged !” 


Again morning breaks over Peru, and O, how 
beautiful! The day-god guides his chariot high 
above the Andes’ snowiest peak, bathes the city 
spires in golden light, and sheds a flood of bur- 
nished gold on lake and water. Clumps of palm- 
etto trees wave lightly in the soft air; clouds of 
incense fragrance float upward to heaven; birds 
of crimson and gold flash athwart the sunshine. 

But how changed the city! Where now the 
long columns of soldiery, who but yestermorn 
paced the square in front of the grand cathedral 


«to the sound of the deep drum and beneath the 


waving banner of Spain? Alas! they lie low. 
Their red blood stains the marble floors of the 
noblest palaces. No longer the roll of the 
drum calls them forth to their morning 
parade ; the market places are thronged with 
files of swarthy Indians; the proud banner of 
Castile has been torn from its standard and 
trampled beneath their feet; Peru is again free 
from the rule of the Spaniard ! 

Beneath the shade of a wide-spreading plan- 
tain sat the hunter. Seated in the door of his 
mountain cabin was an aged woman, Gabricl’s 
mother ; her feeble, shrivelled fingers essaying 
to braid up the fibrous strips of the torn palmetto 
leaf; and at a little remove, idly toying with the 
splendid crimson blossoms the hunter had thrown 
into a heap before her feet, stood the captive 
Spanish maiden, Inez de Leon. 

Captive, I said; and yet there is a more 
dreaded captivity than that into which Gabriel 
had brought this child of sunny Spain—that 
where the heart goes not with the bribed, bought 
or sold hand—and this mountain retreat was 
comparative freedom to Inez when compared 
with the hateful union into which her sire had 
sought to force her. 

Indeed it would have needed no seer to have 
foretold that the looks which, ever and anon the 
hunter cast from under his thick lashes upon the 
beautiful maiden, savored nothing of the revenge- 
ful sentiment he had nurtured against her father ; 
nor was it singular that the impassioned child of 
the sweet southland beyond the blue seas, when, 
scattering her mountain flowers to the winds 
and kneeling at Gabriel’s feet to implore her 
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father’s release in her own soft, flowing Spanish 
tongue, and with tears gemming her midnight 
eyes, she gained an affirmative answer from her 
moody but admiring auditor ; it was not strange 
that her own dark eyes fell beneath the impas- 
sioned gaze of that child of nature, and love 
crept into the heart where gratitude already 
lived. 

Next day, a heavy footfall resounded along 
the stone corridor leading to the lower dungeon 
in Lima’s strongest prison; the clanging armor 
was heard ; the ponderous door turned slowly on 
its hinges, and a soldier bearing a blazing torch 
gave admittance to the Alcade’s cell, Gabriel the 
hunter. But few words passed the young Peru- 
vian’s lips. 

“ Alcade, choose as thou wilt: death ere the 
morrow’s sun goes down behind yon western 
waters, or freedom in thy Spain alone. Thy 
daughter weds the hunter ; this shall be Gabriel's 
revenge for the death of his sire. Alcade, which 
suits ye best ?” 

How futile the rage of the noble! But the 
conqueror and the serf had changed places ; no 
hope now, that from the outraged Peruvian could 
be wrung the slightest concession ; the blood of 
Castilian dukes must henceforth be defiled by 
contact with the humbler tide caught from the 
veins of Indian mountaineers. The haughty 
noble groaned aloud, and tore his gray locks with 
despair. 

But the descendant of the dukes of Castile 
still clung to life—life at any sacrifice, quite as 
though he were moulded of commoner clay; 
and so, with bitterness and concentrated hate, he 
chose his liberty; and many suns had not set, 
ere a gallant ship sailed down the blue Pacific 
bearing away from Peru the liberated Alcade, 
Gonzalez de Leon. 

In after years again the Christian’s banner 
was planted, mid bloodshed and ruin, in the soil 
of Peru, and again the Spaniard’s treacherous 
foot defiled the sod, and his iron hand clutched 
grasping at this fair land’s golden treasures; 
again the Aztec’s neck bowed to the yoke of 
slavery, and freedom’s flickering torch went out 
in a long, dark, rayless night; but of this we 
write not now. 

Our chronicle is ended; for, in the brief, 
golden day when Spain’s red ensigns were torn 
from Lima’s towers; when Spain’s red blood 
dyed a defiled land; and when a rare Spanish 
maiden wound a wreath of orange blossoms 
amid the tresses of her midnight hair, and 
joined her hand and heart with the bold, 
handsome Gabriel, was consummated Tue 

Revence. 
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EYES TO THE BLIND. 


BY MELVILLE A. WALKER. 


Emity Barnarp lost her father and mother 
when about fifteen years of age. She had not 
yet left school, and a sister of her mother pre- 
sided over the household. Mr. Barnard had 
left a fine property, and Emily was sole heiress. 

Twice before she was of age, her hand had 
been sought under circumstances which displayed 
to her so fully the fact that her fortune alone was 
the object, that she felt almost determined never 
tomarry atall. With one of these pretended 
admirers, her fancy, if not her heart, had been 
captivated. It is so easy to love beauty! and 
Fred Harmon was so very handsome. But the 
spell was soon removed, and Emily had subsided 
into indifference, and almost despondency, so 
painfully did the real truth of the case affect her. 
She found that it was not herself but her broad 
lands which induced him to seek her; and with 
ascorching rebuke, which made his ears tingle 
for months afterwards, when Emily Barnard’s 
name was mentioned, she dismissed him. 

He had not believed her so spirited, but he 
did not know how terrible is the rousing of a 
mild temper; and he could not help acknowl- 
edging that although she was spirited, she was 
dignified, too. But he did not know, that when he 
had gone, she ran to her room, locked the door, 
and fell on her knees by the bedside, in an agony 
of tears. Relieved by these, she arose, washed 
away their traces, and joined Aunt Mary in the 
drawing-room, with her habitual calm and serene 
countenance, and her soft blue eyes unshadowed 
in their depths. Years came and went, and 
Emily’s tranquil life was not disturbed again by 
the shadow of that seeming love which can 
darken over a woman’s heart but once. In quiet 
intercourse with her aunt, whom she loved almost 
as a mother, and in deeds of earnest and active 
benevolence, she passed her days. 

The first thing which disturbed her peaceful 
life was the blindness of her Aunt Mary. It 
had been gradually increasing for a long time, 
and had now become entire. With the beautiful 
self-devotion for which Emily had always been 
distinguished, she now made her aunt’s comfort 

and happiness her first object. 

While she was lying on her sofa one evening, 
Aunt Mary distinctly heard the wail of an in- 
fant, a sound perceptible to no other in the room. 
To gratify her, Emily arose and went to the door, 
when a quickly receding footstep was heard in 
the darkness, and again the low wail was heard. 
Taking a light, she again sought for the origin 


of the sound, and discovered a little child, lying, 
well wrapped in a blanket, on the step. She 
tenderly took it up and carried it into the warm 
room; and on unfolding the blanket, the little 
creature reached out its tiny arms and smiled in 
her face. One only thought came to Emily’s 
mind, and that was to receive and cherish the 
forsaken infant. Of all things human, she had 
ever loved children. Her peculiarly lonely state 
had often pressed with weight upon her mind. 
She had never known the ties of brother and 
sister—of brother’s and sister’s children—and her 
heart had often ached with the yearning longing 
after kindred, which comes to those solitary ones 
whom God never “setteth in families.” So 
with sweet welcoming of smiles and tears, Emily 
took the little child to her heart, and inwardly 
vowed not to forsake it. 

Nothing was ever heard of the child’s parents, 
and it became the pet and darling, not only of 
the household, but of all who came to visit 
Emily’s pleasant home. She grew and flourished 
fair beneath the shade of the old trees which grew 
around that home, and at five yWars old, there 
was no lovelier child than little Mary. Emily 
had named her after her aunt, and the poor 
blind lady rejoiced in the sweet sunbeam which 
affection had thus brought to shine upon her 
darkened path. Day after day that little golden 
head would nestle fondly beneath the eyes which 
could not see its glorious curls; and hers were 
the little feet that ran cheerfully to supply every 
want, hers the hands that brought the goblet of 
pure water, or the cooling fruit and fragrant 
flowers. 

Emily’s heart glowed with genuine delight at 
every instance of affection between these two. 
They were all she had to lavish her own love 
upon; but Emily was drawing near toa new 
experience, one to which she had long been a 
stranger, for she was now past thirty, and Emily 
had heard no sound of love, since Fred Harmon 
had so rudely dispelled her young day dream. 

Among those who were attracted to her house, 
was a gentleman whose widowed state had 
caused quite a sensation in the younger circles of 
his acquaintance. High-born and wealthy, Mr. 
Blake might have chosen the youngest and 
fairest, to replace a wife whom he had never 
loved, and whose loss he did not mourn. Two 
children, girls of ten and twelve, needed a 
mother’s care; and yet the task seemed to 
promise little of comfort or pleasure to one who 
should undertake it. Their mother was a 
haughty, proud, self-willed woman, who had 
made life a burden to her husband, and Cather- 
ine and Julia inherited their mother’s disposition. 
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Still, Mr. Blake was excessively fond of his 
daughters, and was perhaps more blind to their 
faults, than he had been to those of his wife. 

Latterly, Mr. Blake had been more than 
usually attentive to Emily Barnard. Her nice 
sense of propriety, her native dignity, and her 
simple, unpretending manners, won his heart. 
He had married once for beauty, and the price 
which he paid was too severe; and the butter- 
flies who now surrounded the handsome widower, 
could not draw his attention except for the pass- 
ingmoment. The simple goodness of Emily, so 
necessary in guiding and directing his wayward 
children, were infinitely more attractive to him 
than all the lures that were spread for him. 

It was not altogether unexpected to Emily 
when Mr. Blake offered her his hand; but the 
struggle which it caused in her feelings was 
none the less severe. With everything to make 
her turn away from the proposal, Emily Barnard 
did as many others do in her situation, married 
to have a protector. 

It was with no little surprise that Aunt Mary 
heard her deqgion. To her it seemed like the 
death-knell to femily’s happiness, and although 
she tried to set aside all selfish feelings, she 
could not help feeling that this marriage would 
separate her almost effectually from Emily. 

It was arranged that her establishment should 
continue unbroken ; and that Aunt Mary and the 
little girl should not be separated. They were to 
see her every day and enjoy every comfort 
which she had shared with them ; for Mr. Blake 
had generously allowed Emily to settle her whole 
property upon them. It was the only condition 
which she made to try the strength of his attach- 
ment. Ile should take her without wealth, if he 
married her at all; and on his part there was no 
difficulty, for he was able to dispense with it. 

Had Miss Ashton and Miss Stanton, two rival 
beauties, who had aspired to be Mr. Blake’s 
wife, witnessed Emily’s doubt and hesitation in 
accepting him, they would have wondered much ; 
and many were the jeers passed upon her age 
and want of beauty when it was known that she 
had accepted him. She married him; and if 
tears are a bad omen in a wedding, Aunt Mary 
shed enough to drown Emily’s prospects of hap- 
piness forever. 

Catherine and Julia were on a visit at their 
mother’s home, and their father would not recall 
them till they were ready to come back willingly. 
They had been informed of his intentions, and ex- 
pressed only a sullen acquiescence ; which had 
changed to absolute dislike of his marriage, after 
talking it over with their mother’s relations. 

When at length they returned home, they 


were prepared to meet Emily with a sullen in- 
difference which pained her sensitive heart most 
deeply. She tried to be kind to them, but her ad. 
vances were rudely repulsed, and Emily was 
thrown back upon her own heart for sympathy, 
for to Aunt Mary she never complained. She 
had chosen her lot, and she would bear it as 
patiently as she might. Little Mary was still 
her solace and comfort, except that she could not 
be constantly in her presence as before. Even 
Mr. Blake was a little jealous of the child’s claim 
upon her time, and his daughters lost no oppor- 
tunity of mortifying and annoying her ; especially 
on the subject of her being a foundling. The 
child’s tender feelings were so often hurt at this, 
that Emily was at length obliged to content her- 
self without Mary’s daily visit. 

Catherine Blake noticed this, and angry at 
being deprived of her usual sport, she one day 
uttered a hint to her sister, upon the subject of 
Mary’s birth, which Emily accidentally heard 
when she was entering the room. Pale and 
faint, she leaned against the door, and a cry of 
anguish came from her lips. Half-ashamed, 
Catherine blushed at her own words, but proud 
and arrogant as she was, she refrained from 
apology or excuse, and Emily, feeling that her 
own dignity required one, retired. 

Mr. Bluke found her in an agony of tears, of 
which he demanded an explanation, which she 
unwillingly gave him. Then followed a scene 
between him and his daughters, and it ended in 
their attempting to justify themselves by stating 
that common report authorized them. Mr. 
Blake was struck dumb at this bare-faced asser- 
tion ; and again he went to Emily’s room. ‘This 
time he did not try to soothe her as before 
and Emily, sensitive and delicate as she was, 
was prostrated before this new blow. 

An imperative message from Aunt Mary to 
come to her immediately, drew her away, and 
begging her husband to accompany her, she 
went to the home she could truly wish she had 
never left. 

Arriving at Aunt Mary’s room, she saw a lady 
whose face she did not recognize, sitting by the 
side of the old lady, holding her withered hand, 
while tears were dropping fast from the sightless 
eyes. Little Mary was clinging fast to her old 
friend, but ran to meet Emily, when she saw her. 

“ As you have done by my child,” said the 
stranger, “even so may it be returned to yous 
thousand fold. Iam the mother of the infant 
which you took to your heart six years ago; and 
her father and my husband is the son of this 
poor blind lady. He waits for her blessing; if 
-jndeed she can overlook these long years 
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deed, but O, forgive, forgive him!” And the 


lady wound her arms around her who, for six- | this unlooked-for result. 
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Sixteen years, a long time in- 


to pave the way for his forgiveness and return. 
—How deeply grateful was Emily’s heart at 
How happy looked 


teen years, had wept the forgetfulness of heronly | her husband, when he turned to his daughters 


son. Yes, Aunt Mary had had other trials than 
llindness; and now—she would never look 
again upon that face, but she should hear his 
voice and feel his hand; and this gentle lady 
would not take away little Mary. 

All this she sobbed out at intervals, and then 
a manly form was seen to go softly up to her 
chair, and his voice whispered “mother!” But 
she had known him long before he found utter- 
ance, and clasping him to her heart, she mur- 
mured, “ My son, my son, lost and found ! lost 
and found !” 

Sitting afterwards, with his mother’s hand 

holding fast by his own, he recounted his expe- 
riences since he had left his home. Mr. Blake 
and Emily sat by, speechless from emotions of 
various natures. By their father’s express com- 
mand, Catherine and Julia formed part of the 
circle, und little Mary pressed close to her grand- 
mother, scarcely willing yet to acknowledge her 
newly found parents. 

Charles Eastford had been somewhat wild in 
his younger days, end had sent many a pang to 
the heart of his widowed parent ; none perhaps 
more severe than when he left her without a sin- 
gle farewell, and tried his fortunes upon the 
ocean. Uncertain of his fate, and not wishing to 
talk of him to strangers, she had agreed with 
Emily, when she first came to reside with her, 
never to mention him, unless some tidings of 
him should reach them, Thus no one knew that 
Aunt Mary ever had a son, and the shade of 
grief that sometimes came over her brow was 
never attributed to the right cause. 

Charles had secretly married a young girl 
who had escaped from a convent, and as her 
family were wealthy and powerful, and offered 
large rewards for her appearance, they were 
obliged to fly fast and far from their pursuit. 
Fearing this rapid flight for their child, Charles 
sent it by one whom he could trust, to take it to 
his mother, of whose removal to Emily’s house 
hehad just heard by accident. That no questions 
need be asked, he instructed the man who left it 
at the door not to make anything known, but to 
watch round for several days, to find if the child 
was taken care of. He ascertained that this was 
the case, and Charles was duly informed of the 
fact From time to time he heard of little Mary’s 
Welfare ; but the news of Emily’s marriage has- 
tened his determination to visit her, and not dar- 


and bade them ask her pardon for their injustice 
to her, who by the simple act of goodness to the 
forsaken child had made the happiness of so 
many. Proud and self-willed as they were, they 
came nobly forward to acknowledge their fault, 
and promised future reparation for all they had 
made Emily suffer. 

To install her cousins in her old home, and to 
make her husband’s home happy, was the height 
of Emily’s ambition. Not even the temper of 
Kate and Julia could long withstand her influ- 
ence, and the two families lived in peace and love. 
Never had Mr. Blake seemed so happy as now; 
and Emily rejoiced that she had so far won upon 
his children, as to make them love and respect 
her. When added years and altered circum- 
stances brought them new experiences, they 
looked back to their old injustice with grief and 
shame; but their gentle mother-in-law forgave 
them, and showered kindnesses unnumbered on 
them and their children. 

Four or five years afterwards, Mary Ashton 
and Lucy Stanton met Emily in the street. De- 
voted as Emily was to her household, she seldom 
walked out, lest Aunt Mary should need her in 
her absence; and now the two families were 
under one roof,Catherine and Julia being married. 
“ How well Emily Barnard wears !” exclaimed 
Miss Seaton. ‘ Do you remember when she was 
married, what bitter things we both said in regard 
to her age ?” 

“T do,” said her friend, “and now we look 
older than she does. I think some of our set did 
that woman gross injustice; and I know that 
Fred Harmon was mean enough to circulate one 
story against her; and I feel condemned for not 
exposing him for his share in it. And see, 
Mary, she is going to pass him this moment. 
Will she notice him, now he degrades himself 
by drinking and gaming as they say he does ?”’ 
Emily did bow to the shabby, miserable-look- 
ing man, who looked as if he would sink with 
shame, at the exposure of his wretchedness. He 
looked after her with an expression on his face, 
as if he had suddenly made some great resolve, 
and three months afterwards, Miss Stanton met 
him again, so altered in person and demeanor 
that she hardly knew him. She learned that 
Emily had induced her husband to attempt his 
reformation ; and that now Fred Harmon had 
become restored to society. Who can appreciate 


ing to trust his own feelings to meet his mother, | fully, the influence of a noble, right-minded 


he had sent the gentle creature he had married | woman, like Emily Barnard? 
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386 CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curions Mlatters. 


A diabolical young Scoundrel, 
An extraordinary affair is related in a Silesian journal. 


Five little children belonging to two tradesmen of Bol- 
kenhayn, in that country, went a few weeks ago, to play 
in a garden, and were joined by a boy of eleven, who has 
always been noted for perversity of disposition, After a 
while their parents sought for them, but found that they 
had disappeared. After looking a long while they found 


Curious Coincidences. 


The following are some remarkable chronological coin- 


cidences suggested by the tidings of the storming of Del- 


hi, on the lith of September, and the occupation of the 
city on the 20th. The landing of the allies in the Crimea 
took place on the 14th of September, 1854, and the battle 
of the Alma was fought on the 20th. On the Mth of 
September, 1812, Napol tered Moscow. On the 20th 
of September, 1792, was fought the battle of Valmy, the 
first and most important victory of the French Revolu- 
tion. The battle of Marathon was fought on the 6th of 


them lying piled one on another in a wooden case in the } 4 

garden; four were dead, and the fifth, though still breath- Sth of Septem- 

ing, died shortly after. The lad referred to was then The 
uestioned, and he calmly related the astounding fact | 

N. 8. in this century being the 8th O. S. as still used by 


led the child to enter the case in 


that he had p 


the Russians. The battle of Salamis took place, accord- 


lay—had then slammed down the lid d seated him- 
ing to the same mode of calculation, 20th of September, 


self on it—remaining there for three-quarters of an hour 
listening to their cries and groans; he then raised the lid 
to see if they were dead, and finding that they were not 
so, had fastened it down by a hasp—after which he had 
gone away to fly his kite! This little monster has been 


arrested. 


Capture of a Sea Devil. 

The Inverness Observer says : Mr. Leask, of Islay, eaught 
a sea monster the other day, which was found to be what 
ichthyologists describe as the sea devil. Its peculiar for- 
mation is anything but captivating. It is flat, four feet 
eight inches in length, two feet six inches in breadth; 
its mouth, in which there is a single row of cuneated 
sharp teeth, measures twelve inches and a half, horizon- 
tal, and when the jaws are fully opened, measures be- 
twixt the lower and upper, sixteen and three-quarter 
inches; on its belly, near the lower part of the head, are 
two hands, having five fingers on each, distinctly exhib- 
ited, and webbed. It has also two anterior fins, and two 

lateral bags of great capacity, with one of the triangular 

form on the belly. It weighs about eighty pounds. It 
is altogether a formidable and strange looking fish, and 
the name by which it is known is not inappropriate. 

Sagacity of a Pony. 

A pony, at Penrith Steam Mills, England, was lately 
seen to perform a most sagacious feat. It happened that 
a servant went to inspect some sheep in a field adjoining 
Stockbridge Mill, in which the pony was grazing; he had 
occasion to secure one, and tie its legs until his return; 
the pony witnessing this performance, very sensibly wait- 
ed till the man was gone, when it was seen to march in 
quick pace to the sheep, walk several times around it in- 
dicating much curiosity, and showed its sympathy thus: 
by scraping the ground with its fore feet, and licking the 
sheep with its tongue; but *“‘ Charlie’s ” endeavors were 

not long ineffectual, he got the rope firm in his teeth, 
shook it, and threw up his head; the sheep soon ran off, 
and Charlie, in triumphant manner, galloped round the 
field with the rope in his mouth. 


Splendid Specimens of Persian Art. 

The present Shah of Persia, who is a great patron of 
Oriental caligraphy and water colors, is engaged on the 
execution of a work, unique in its kind. It is a copy of 
the/Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, written in the most 
gorgeous style of Oriental caligraphy, to which are added 
some tales, wanting in the original. A society of native 
painters have also been engaged on this work, for the 
last seven years, at Teheran, the cost of which amounts 


B. C. 480. 


Potatoes. 

Potatoes were first brought to Europe in 1583. After 
fifty-nine years the potato rot broke out, and after eighty 
years there was no seed fit for planting to be obtained. 
In 1796 the Spaniards brought good seed from Peru, 
which gave healthy tubers for forty-five years. In 1779 
the rot so far destroyed the potatoes that no good seed 
was obtained. In 1797 the English brought new seed to 
Europe, but it was not until 1502—3 that seed generally 
spread throughout the continent, and was in general 
use. Fifty years later the rot aguin appeared, and de- 
creased in 1856. From this it appears that potatoes are 
liable to suffer from this disease about every fifty years. 
If this be so, would it not be important that new seed 
should be imported from the native soil of the potato? 


Treasure Trove. 
A workman called in to cure a smoky chimney in an 
old house in the Rue des Carmes, Paris, had occasion to 
examine a little closet which had not been opened for 
years, and he found in a corner nine heavy bags. On 
examining them, to his astonishment, he found them 
filled with silver coin with the effigies of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI., the value of the contents of cach bag being 
between 7000 and 8000 francs. Two of the bags bore the 
inscription ‘* The Bishop of Glendeve,” four that of ‘ M. 
Ducros, vicaire of St. Jacques-du-Iaut-Pas,” and the 
others had none. The money will be shared equally be- 
tween the finder and the party being the owner of the 
house, namely, the Municipality of Paris. 

An Odd Fellow. 

A post-horse master died in 1757, and left a closed box, 
with instructions that a century was to elapse before it 
was opened In order to secure compliance with his 
wishes, he stated expressly in his will that the contents 
of the box were of no value, but would be regarded as 
curiosities ina century. A few days back the box was 
opened, and it was found to contain a lady's bonnet, 4 
purse, some playbills, placards, and engravings, some 
coins, a tinder-box, and other objects in use a century 
ago. 

Extraordinary Lamb. 

There isa man named Joseph Northridge, living at 
Ordsall, in the possession of a singular species of a lamb, 
having only one head and two perfect bodies and eight 
legs. The most singular part of it is that the inner fore 
Jost legs, instead of hanging down, are turned upwards, 


already to 300,000 francs. 


- | giving it the appearance of horns. 
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Liquid Stone. 


In the Scientific American, the inventor of the process 
of preparing liquified quartz, and precipitating any gold 
which it may contain, has published a correct state- | ally a farm-servant. 


ment. By this mode of dissolving quartz, he says the 
solution of one ton of quartz in 300 gallons of water is 
perfect in one hour. The solvent used is common salt, 
the chlorine being first set free in a process of treating 
gold-bearing pyrites, ete. The principle in this particu- 
lar patent is the introduction of highly-heated steam, 
through a hollow shaft, to the bottom of the digester, 
while the escape steam, above a certain pressure, is rap- 
idly condensed. A fifteen-horse power engine carries the 
shaft to five digesters or boilers, besides the pestle-mill. 
In this way twenty-five tons of quartz are dissolved 
daily, making 7500° gallons of liquid stone, besides taking 
all the gold. 


Romantic Streak of Fortune. 

The Palmer Journal says that Dea. Joseph Miller of 
Ludlow has fallen heir to $50,000 by the decease of a 
distant relative in New Orleans. The grandfather of the 
testator, George Miller of West Springfield, was taken 
prisoner by the Indians in 1765, and subsequently be- 
came chief of a tribe in Western New York. He after- 
wards visited Boston with a party of his warriors, for the 
purpose of showing them the strength of the country, 
but refused to recognize his brothers and sisters, who 
met him at West Springfield and Ludlow and attempted 
to induce him to remain with them. Dea. Miller of 
Ludlow is a grandson of one of these brothers, and the 
grandson of the Indian chief has thus recognized him as 
the inheritor of the old family homestead. 


Sad Mistake. 

Major Beale, says the Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist, 
has just returned from his European tour, but his fel- 
low townsmen are astonished and horrified at his altered 
appearance. When in Paris he challenged a French 
colonel, and the weapons being swords, at the first stroke 
the major’s nose was severed close to his face. Hastily 
picking up and replacing the organ, he tied his handker- 
chief over it. After leaving on the bandage for eleven 
days he removed it, when to his consternation he found 
that he had placed it wrong side up, and it was now 
healed.” Although it looks ugly, he finds it very con- 
venient for taking snuff. 


Antiquarian Treasures, 

Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley has had a “ clear- 
ing-out sale” of some of the antiquarian lumber of 
Berkley Castle, England. The bed on which Edward IT. 
is said to have been murdered fell into the hands of a 
Wotten-under-Fdge broker for 17s. 6d.; an old piano 
was knocked down for 2s. 3d.; and the stuffed birds, 
which were ranged in the chapel, and which the late earl 
spent hundreds in collecting, could hardly be sold at any 
price. 

Curious Calculation. 

If we would obtain any idea of the water which the sea 
contains, let us suppose a common and general depth for 
the ocean; by computing it at only two hundred fathoms, 
or the tenth part of a mile, we shall see that there is 
sufficient water to cover the whole globe to the height of 
503 feet; and if we were to reduce this to one mass, we 
should find that it would forma globe of more than sixty 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


The rival Misers. 

There died lately at Bruyeres, near Loan (Aisne), 
France, aged 74, a wealthy old woman who was origin- 
She married a laborerin the neigh- 

borhood. Their joint savings amounted to 3000 francs. 
They took a small farm, on which they lived for forty-five 
years, and had the reputation in the country of possess- 
ing some money. They both died about the same time, 
aged 74; and on their decease pieces of gold were found 
in almost every nook of the house. A nephew of theirs, 
who inherits their property, and who used sometimes to 
visit them, states that they were in the habit of robbing 
each other, and then hiding their money in various parts 
of the house. In the garret, under the thateh, in cor- 
ners of cupboards, in every place, in fact, where mon- 
ey could be concealed, sums were found after their 
death. The nephew found upwards of 40,000 francs in 

gold and silver, and does not despair of finding still more. 

Tlow they have amassed so much money with their ap- 

parently small means, has excited general surprise. 


Nineteen Months without Food. 

We learn from the Albany Times that Mrs. Hayes, of 
the town of Day, Saratoga county, N. Y., who had lived 
nineteen months without food or drink, died a short time 
ago. She remained insensible for fifteen months of the 
period, and up to a few days of her death, when she 
seemed to revive, and spoke occasionally. After her 
death, her body was opened and a snake five feet long 
and half an inch thick was taken from the stomach! 
It was alive when removed, but died soon after. The case 
is a very remarkable one, and it is to be regretted that it 
was not subjected to scientific examination. 


Floral Curiosity. 

At the recent exhibition of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, Mr. Harling exhibited from Mr. Long- 
worth’s collection a magnificent specimen of the Crinum 
Amabile in full bloom. It belongs to the family of the 
lily ; is a native of the intertropical regions of the valley 
of the Amazon; and the present splendid plant indicates 
the most judicious care and splendid cultivation on the 
part of the florist, under whose hands it had come to its 
present remarkable beauty of bloom and vigor of growth. 


The Buskin and Sock, 

The word buskin is the translation of the Greek and 
Latin word Cothurnus, which signifies a high-heeled boot 
or shoe, used by the Greek and Roman tragic actors to 
give an appearance of elevation to their stature, in con- 
junction with the mask and other stage properties. 
Cothurnus, in Latin, is used in contradistinction to Soc- 
cus, the flat-soled shoe, worn by comedians. Hence, in 
English authors, the words buskin and sock are often 
used for the tragic and comic drama. 


Singular Accident to a Horse. 

Two horses belonging to Mr. George Smith, of Whitins- 
ville, were standing together a few days since, and one of 
them began to lap the other with his tongue, when 
number two caught his mate's tongue in his mouth, and 
tore it cut by the roots. 1t of course became necessary 
to kill the tongueless horse. 


Remarkable Dinner. 
A curious dinner took place a few days ago at Kleen’s 
Hotel, in Finsbury Square, London. Everything on the 


table, the meat, fish, vegetables, fruits, and edibles of all 


thousand miles in diameter. 


kinds, had been kept for four years They had been 
hermetically sealed under a process. 
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Green-house Plants. 

There are two very useful plants, of which a half a 
dozen each add greatly to the beauty of the green-house 
all winter, or may be made to do so by a little manage- 
ment. They are the Primula sinensis, or China Prim- 
rose, and the Cineraria, both of which may be brought 
into bloom by the beginning of winter. Also to every 
lady’s collection should be added the beautiful and fra- 
grant Cape Jasmine. The leaves of the Cape Jasmine, 
Gardenia, are dark green and glossy, and the blossoms 
large and white, and very fragrant. The soil should be 
mixture of peat and loam. It is propagated by cut- 
tings stuck in sand, under glass, with bottom heat. 


The Florist. 


Who does not love a flower? 

Its hues are taken from the light 

Which summer suns fling pure and bright, 
In scattered and prismatic hues, 

That smile and shine in dropping dews ; 
Its fragrance from the sweetest air, 

Its form from all that’s light and fair: 
Who does not love a flower? 


Hemoving large Trees. 

Care should be taken to prepare the roots by cutting a 
trench around the tree for a year or two before removal, 
and pruning off the roots which project into it. The re- 
moval should be conducted with great care; either a 
large ball of earth should be removed with the tree, or 
the roots spread out carefully at full length when the tree 
is replanted. Some persons, before removing a tree, mark 
which side stood to the south, in order to replant them 
with the same side towards the sun; this is sometimes 
done with young trees from a nursery. Some persons 
think the change hurtful, others that it is beneficlal— 
which is best is still a disputed question. 


Lycopedium. 

Club-moss. A very curious kind of moss, common in 
Europe and America, some kinds very ornamental. The 
L—heloeticum is very handsome, and well worth cherish- 
ing in green-houses. It should be grown in peat and 
loam, and allowed an abundance of water and not much 
sun; thatis, not allowed to stand continually in the 
bright sun. 


Stevia. 
Mexican perennials, with tufts of very pretty white or 
pinkish flowers, which should be grown in sandy peat, 


Dolichos—Leguminase, 

Climbing annual and perennial plants from the Fast 
and West Indies, generally with purple or yellow pea- 
shaped flowers. The pods and seeds are eatable, and in 
some cases the roots. Soy is made from the seeds of the 
East India species. They thrive well in a green-house. 
The D. Don, Egyptian Bean, has splendid dark purple 


flowers, and will grow well in the open air. 


Xylaphylia. 

Very curious shrubs, which produce their flowers on 
the margin of their leaves. They are mostly natives of 
Jamaica, and require a stove in England. The flowers 
are generally greenish, but the X. montana or Seaside 
Laurel bears bright yellow flowers in great profusion. 
They are generally grown in sandy peat. 


Hibbertia. 

Trailing shrubs, with large yellow flowers, natives of 
New Holland. They require green-house heat. They 
are very elegant and graceful. They should be grown in 
8 mixture of sandy loam and peat, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 


Eugenia. 

Rose Apple. Handsome shrubs, grown as fruit trees 
in the East Indies, which produce freely flowers in a 
green-house. They should be grownina mixture of two- 
thirds sandy loam and one third peat, and are propaga- 
te@ by cuttings from the ripe wood, which strike freely. 


Martazon Lily. 

Those lilies which have the segments of the perianth so 
completely turned back. In England, in the midland 
counties, these flowers are called “ Turn-again-gentle- 
men.” 


Picotee. 

A kind of Carnation, with a narrow, dark-colored mar- 
gin to the petals, or with the petals covered with small 
brown or purple dots. 


and require a little pretection during the winter. It is 
a very pretty plant for filling a bed in a geometric flower- 
garden, from its compact habit of growth, and the abun- 
dance of its flowers. 


Reaumuria. 

A very pretty little shrub, with fleshy leaves and bright 
purple flowers, very suitable for rock-work. It should 
be grown in peat and loam, or in heath mould, in rather 
a dry situation; as it is very liable to damp off if grown 
in the shade. Flowers abundantly. 


Hakea. 

Australian shrubs, with flowers somewhat resembling 
those of the Jurilla, which are frequently very sweet- 
scented. The plants are generally kept in the green- 
house; should be grown in sandy loam, and never suf- 
fered to be either too wet or too dry. 

Baptisia. 

Herbaceous pea-flowers plants, of vigorous groWth and 
elegant appearance. They may be grown in the open 
air in any common garden soil, and propagated by divis- 
ion of the roots. 


Koniga—Crucifera, 

Sweet Alyssum. A pretty little annual, with white 
sweet-scented flowers, often used as an edging plant to 
beds and borders. It only requires sowing in open 
ground in March. 


Conanthera. 

Chillan bulbs, requiring the green-honse; useful for 
their small stature, which seldom exceeds six inches, and 
produces beautiful blue flowers in March. 


Platystigma. 
A very curious little plant, with petals alternately 


white and yellow. 


Triptillon, 
Chilian annuals, which are hardy in Britain, and worth 


growing for their curious feathery seeds. 
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Tulips. 


The flower ofa first rate tulip should be large, and 
composed of six petals—these proceeding a little horizon- 
tally at first, and then turning upward,—forming almost 
a perfect cup, with a round bottom, rather widest at the 
top. The three exterior petals should be rather larger 
than the interior ones, and broader at the base, all of 
them having perfectly entire edges, free from notch or 
serrature, and the top of each being broad and well 
rounded; the ground color of the flower at the bottom of 
the cup should be clear white or yellow, and the various 
rich-colored stripes, which are the principal ornament of 
@ fine tulip, should be regular, bold, and distinct on the 
margin, terminating in fine broken points, elegantly 
feathered or penciled. The centre of each petal should 

contain one or more bold blotches or stripes, intermixed 
with small portions of the original or breeder color, ab- 


ruptly broken into many irregular obtuse points. 


The Holly-tree. 


The American, like the European holly, which it close- 
ly resembles, is a handsome, low tree, whose scarlet ber- 


ries and green leaves, bright throughout the winter, 
make it a pleasing garden or t. Itis of slow growth, 
however, and very difficult to transplant. When trans- 
planted, they should be protected for a while from the 
heat of the sun. The best time for transplanting is early 
in the spring, before the plant has begun to shoot. The 
silver and gold-edged varieties are very beautiful. 


The Narcissus, 

Grown in pots, it well deserves a place in every sun- 
shiny parlor window. The varieties of this plant, con- 
sisting merely of the different shades of two colors only, 
yellow and white, in single and double central flowers, 
offer much less diversity than other bulbs of similar rank. 
Still, they have their steady admirers, attracted by their 
graceful habit, the ease with which they are brought 
forward, and even by their powerful odor. 


Sutherlandia, 

A beautiful pea-flowered shrub, with scarlet flowers, 
formerly called Colutea frutescens ; a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which here is only half-hardy and should 
begrownin sandy loam It is a plant well worth the 
care which it needs, as the blossoms are of a beautiful 
bright scarlet, and the leaf a handsome dark green. 


Potentilla. 

The potentillas are of various shades of red, or deep 
blood red, crimson, rosy crimson, orange, scarlet, salmon 
color and blush; they are low plants, and grow like the 
strawberry, but without runners, producing a profusion 
of flowers in July, August and September. 


Japan Lilies. 
These flowers are white, cri r P 
white and red. They are the most beautiful of all lilies, 
hardy and blooming in the open air, during the months 
of August and September. 
American Cowslips. 
These are pretty, small plants, with flower-stems about 
4 foot high, bearing a cluster of very singular and pretty 
flowers, cither purple or white in May and June. 
Trifoliata Gillenia. 
The three-leaved gillenia is a small plant with red and 
white flowers, white inside and red without, blossoming 


or 
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Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths grown in pots are especial favorites, and are 
elegant parlor ornaments in winter. In an ordinary 
garden-pot of sufficient depth—not less than ten or eleven 
inches—a clump or knot of hyacinths of different colors 
may be grown. Three is a good number to constitute 
these bouquets, and the permutations and combinations 
that may be worked out in this way with the different 
colors of white, blush, pink, pale-yellow, red, porcelain- 
blue, deep-blue, violet, and dark purple, afford a varied 
scope for the exercise of one’s taste. 

Pelargoniums, 

The number of varieties of this plant, considerably ex- 
ceeds a thousand, though many of these doubtless, so 
closely resemble each other, as scarcely to be distin- 
guished. The colors are generally brilliant; in some, a 
single shade predominates, while others are variously 
blotched, striped and shaded in a unique manner. The 
whole family are generally kept in pots the year round, 
but where it can be avoided, this is injudicious. 


Strelitzia. 

Magnificent plants, with large, long leaves, and very 
large and singular purple and orange flowers. They will 
flower in a green-house or room, and require a light 
sandy loam. They are very difficult to propagate. but 
sometimes send up suckers and sometimes ripen seeds. 


Rasselia. 

A very elegant stove plant, with slender, rush-like 
branches, and scarlet, tube-like flowers. It should be 
grown in a rich, light soil, and abundantly supplied with 
water while in a growing state. Itis propagated by cut- 
tings, stuck under glass, with bottom heat. 


Tournefortia. 

Hot-house and green-house shrubs, and hardy and 
half hardy perennials, natives of South America. The 
blossoms are very fragrant, but have no great beauty. 
The half-hardy perennial resembles in its blossom the 
heliotrope, but has no fragrance. 


Etiolated. 

This is a term meaning drawn up, with weak and slen- 
der stems—a consequence which in hardy plants results 
from want of thinning out in proper time, and in green- 
house plants from being kept in too small pots and too 
far from the light. 


Jacquina. 

West Indian trees and shrubs, with showy flowers, re- 
quiring a stove in this climate. They should be grown 
in sand and loam, and are propagated by cuttings. 
Valeriana. 

Perennials plants, mostly natives of Europe, which will 
grow in any common garden-soil. The blossoms are 
pinkish and slightly fragrant. 

Physostegia. 

A beautiful plant, with pale purple flowers, which only 
requires the usual treatment of hardy perennials. There 
is one species with pale pink flowers. 


Victoria Tricolor Peony. 
The outer petals are pale rose mottled with pink, cen- 
tre ones yellowish white, with a few red marks, very large 


in August and September. 


and full. 
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The Housewife. 


This favorite beverage, that for centuries was the chief 
libation of northern nations, is made by dissolving one 
part of honey in three of boiling water, flavoring it with 
Spices, and adding a portion of ground malt, and a piece 
of toast steeped in yeast, and allowing the whole to fer- 
ment. It was sometimes flavored with primrose blos- 
soms, which, by the way, isa little plant that does not 
grow this side of the Atlantic. 


Simple Bread Panada. 

Put a quantity of grated stale bread into enough water 
to form a moderately thick pulp; cover it up and let it 
soak for an hour, then beat it up with two tablespoonsful 
of milk, and a small portion of refined sugar. and boil the 
whole for ten minutes, stirring all the time. This may 
be eaten by the sick, laboring under any disease in which 
abstinence is not strictly enjoined. 


Delicate Cake, 

Stir to a cream, a pound of powdered white sugar, seven 
ounces of butter; then add the white of sixteen eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth, half a nutmeg, or a teaspoonful of 
rose-water, or lemon; stir in gradually, a pound of sifted 
flour; bake the cake immediately ; the yolks can be used 
for custards. 


To make Sandwiches, 

Rub ove tablespoonful of mustard flour into half a 
pound of sweet butter; spread this mixture upon thin 
slices of bread; from a boiled ham cut very thin slices, 
and place a thin slice of ham between two slices of the 
bread as above, cut the sandwiches in a convenient form, 
and serve. 


Cure for a dry Cough. 
Take of powdered gum arabic half an ounce, liquorice 
juice halfan ounce. Dissolve the gum first in warm wa- 
ter, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, then add of paregoric 
two drachms, syrup of squills one drachm. Cork allina 
bottle and shake well. Take Gne teaspoonful when the 
ough is troublesome. 
To cure Hoarseness. 
Take the whites of two eggs, and beat them with two 
spoonsful of white sugar; grate in a little nutmeg; then 
add a pint of lukewarm water. Stir well, and drink often. 
Repeat the prescription if necessary, and it will cure the 
most obstinate case of hoarseness in a short time. 


Chapped Hands, 

Take two ounces of glycerine, and one ounce of rose- 
water, mix, and rab your hands well with it before retir- 
ing torest. It is pleasant, agreeable, and cleanly, and 
its effects are truly wonderful ; indeed, whatever business 
aparty may be engaged in, it will not fail to effect a cure. 


Oream Cake. 
Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter; one cup of sour 
cream, five eggs, four cups of flour, one teaspoonful of 


saleratus. 

Ginger Snaps. 
Two cups ef molasses, one of lard, a tablespoon of gin- 

ger, a tablespoon of saleratus, dissolved in as little hot 
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Excellent Syrup for a Cough. 
An ounce of flaxseed must be boiled for half an hour 
in a quart of water, after which may be added to it half 
Mead. 

a pound of sugar, two ounces of sugar-candy, an ounce 


of Spanish liquorice, and the peel of half a lemon. Let 
this simmer slowly for half an hour, then add twenty 
drops of ipecacuanha wine, stir it well into the syrup, and 
when cool bottle it. A teaspoonful may be taken occa- 
sionally when the cough is troublesome. 


How to keep Eggs fresh. 

Be sure to have the eggs fresh; put two or three dozen 
in a colander, pour boiling water over them, and as soon 
as they are dry, roll each one in a paper, as lemons are 
put up, and stand them on the small end. I kept eggs 
last winter this way, without freezing, in the cellar-way, 
when everything in the cellar froze solid. I have those 
now that I put down in July, as fresh as new ones. To 
be kept in a cool, dry place. 

Mucilage of Sago. 

To make sago into a proper mucilage for the sick, an 
ounce or a tablespoonful of it should be steeped in a 
pint of water, in a pan placed on the hob for two hours, 
and then boiled for fifteen minutes, stirring assiduously 
during the boiling. The mucilage may be sweetened with 
sugar, and flavored with lemon-juice, or milk may be 
added to it, according to circumstances. 


Sago Pudding. 

Wash a teacupful of sago; put itin your pudding-dish, 
and pour on a quart of boiling water, stirring all the 
time; put in a little salt and a tablespoonful of sugar; 
The longer it stands thus, before baking, the better. 
Bake slowly an hour. Eaten with sugar and butter stir- 


red together. 


Making Vinegar. 

Fill a large glass bottle with weak tea, which may be 
what is left after drinking. Adda small quantity of su- 
gar or molasses, and set them in a warm place, say ina 
window where the sun shines. In a fortnight it will be 
fit for use, and is as good as cider vinegar. 


To clean Riding-Habits. 

Take a piece of woolen cloth, dip it in either spirits of 
wine or ammonia, and rub the marks, and they will at 
once disappear. This application will do to remove any 
grease marks. The spirits of wine are the most agreeable 
to use. 


Luncheon Cakes. 

Take of flour, one pound; muriatic acid, two drachms; 
bicarbonate of soda, two drachms; sugar, three ounces; 
butter, three ounces; currants, four ounces; milk, one 
pint, or twenty ounces; bake one hour in a quick oven. 


Cream Pie. 

Cream pie, and very rich, is made by a rich paste for 
bottom; then a layer of butter, the thickness of a cent; 
then one of sugar; then one of flour, the same thickness, 
and 4! up with cream. 


Soda Jelly Cake. 

One teacup of sweet cream, two of sugar, two eggs, 
half a’teaspoon of soda, one of cream of tartar stirred in 
the flour; flour to the consistence of butter cakes; bake 


water as possible; flour; roll very thin. 


immediately. 


An excellent Stew. 


Slices of cold beef or mutton, or of any other kind of 


meat, dredged with a little flour, pepper and salt, must 
be placed in the stewpan, a small onion, some potatoes, 
carrots and turnips, all previously half boiled and cut in 
slices. a cup of broth or gravy, and a little water to cover 
the whole; this must stew gently till the meat is tender. 
It may be greatly improved by a spoonful of mushroom 
ketchup or Worcester sauce. 


Mutton Ham. 

Take a leg of mutton of about seven pounds, shape like 
a ham, and hang two days. Take six ounces of coarse 
sugar, an ounce of saltpetre, four ounces of bay, and 
three ounces of common salt. Mix and rub them well 
into the ham, lay it in a tub, with the skin downwards, 
and rub every day for a fortnight; then have it smoked, 
or hung in wood smoke for a week, It is excellent cut in 
rashers and broiled. 


Fricassee of cold roast Beef. 

Cut some thin slices of under-done beef, an onion in 
quarters, chop some parsley very small: put these intoa 
stewpan. with some strong broth, a small piece of butter, 
and a little salt and pepper. Simmer gently a quarter of 
an hour, then add a table-spoonful of white wine vinegar, 
and the yolks of two eggs; stir quickly over a brisk fire 
for a few minutes, and then serve in a deep hot dish. 


German Toast. 

Two eggs, one pint of milk, and flour enough to make 
a thick batter, cut wheat bread into very thin slices, and 
soak them in sweetened water; cover each side success- 
ively with the batter, and fry brown in lard. Eat while 
hot, with butter and white powdered or brown sugar. 


Syrup of Coffee. 

Take about an ounce of the finest coffee, ground, anda 
pint of cold water; allow them to stand together for 
twelve hours or more, then strain, and add one pound 
and a half of sugar; boil for one or two minutes—not 
longer, and again strain. 


Bachelor’s Pone. 

Three eggs well beaten; three half pints of milk; a 
piece of butter the size of an egg; a table-spoonful of 
strong yeast, and as much corn meal as will make a bat- 


ter as thick as for muffins. Scald half the meal with half 
the milk. 


Nice Plum Cake. 
Take of flour, one pound; bicarbonate of soda, quarter 
ofan ounce; butter, six ounces; loaf sugar, six ounces; 


currants, six ounces; three eggs; milk, about four oun- 
ces; bake one hour and a half in a tin or pan. 


Indian Griddle Cakes, 

One quart of milk, six eggs, teaspoonful of saleratus, 
Some nutmeg, teaspoonful of salt, stir meal in until you 
have a thick batter, fry in melted butter and lard. 


Cream Cookies. 


One teacup of sour cream, two cups of sugar, one egg, 


teaspoonful of saleratus; flour to roll out; nutmeg or 
Seeds. 


Water Cure Jumbles. 
Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, two cups of 
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Indian Meal Dough Nuts. 

A teacup and a half of boiling milk, poured on two 
teacups of Indian meal. When it is cool add two tea- 
cups of wheat flour, one teacup of butter, one and a half 
of sugar, one of yeast, and twoeggs, with a tablespoonful 
of cinnamon, or a grated nutmeg. If not sufficiently 
stiff, add equal portions of wheat and Indian meal. Let 
it rise till very light. Roll it about half an inch thick, 
and cut it into small diamond-shaped cakes, and boil 
them in lard. 


For a Cough. 

An excellent remedy for a cough caused by a common 
cold, is as follows: take half a pint of sharp vinegar, 
place in it an egg without being broken, allow it to re- 
main forty-eight hours, when it will be found that the 
shell has been completely dissolved by the acid; then 
break up the egg in the vinegar, add half a pintof hoxey, 
which being well mixed, will be ready for use. Take a 
spoonful for a dose several times a day. « It is said that 
it never has failed to produce relief. 


Save the Soot. 

This, though generally thrown into the street and 
wasted, is one of the best It is extensively 
used in England, and when only fifteen or twenty bush- 
els are applied to the acre, it induces the most luxuriant 
crops of wheat, and other grains. It contains in small 
compass, almost all the ingredients of the coal or wood 
used for fuel. 


Mucilage of Rice. 

Take one ounce of good Carolina rice, and having 
washed it, steep it for three hours ina quart of tepid soft 
water in a pan placed upon the hob, then boil the whole 
slowly for another hour, and strain through a sieve. 


To make Hens lay. 
If a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper is given to a dozen 
hens with their food every other day, winter and sum- 
mer, the quantity of eggs they will produce will nearly 
double. So says Dr. Hall. 


White Cake. 
One pound loaf sugar, one pound flour, ten ounces 


butter, whites of ten eggs beaten to a froth, half tea- 
spoonful cream tartar, one do. of soda. 


Gold Cake. 

One and a half cup sugar, half cup butter, the yolks 
of seven eggs, ope cup sour cream, half teaspoonful of 
saleratus; spice to your taste. 


Composition Cake. 
One pound loaf sugar, one pound of flour, seven eggs, 
half pint sour cream, one pound butter, one teaspoonful 
saleratus, raisins to liking. 

Sunflower Seeds. 

The seeds of sunflowers have been found to render 
chickens not only fat, but the flesh is also rendered ten- 
der and juicy. 


Lemon Pie, 
Grate one lemon, one teacup of sugar, one cup of wa- 


Sweet milk, two teaspoonsful of cream tartar, one of soda. 


ter, one tablespoonful of flour, one egg. 
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Gditors Gable, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor ann PROPRIETOR. 


DEATH’S HARVESTINGS, 

“‘ Death loves a shining mark,” and the grim 
monster has recently stricken down four persons 
of the highest distinction in Europe—Gen. Sir 
Henry Havelock, an English hero, of late re- 
nowned, whose laurels reaped in the Indian war 
were green upon his brow; Radetzky, the Aus- 
trial marshal, who was almosta century old, who 
had fought Napoleon in Italy and Germany, 
and was the faithful servant of imperial despot- 
ism in crushing out continental liberty ; Redschid 
Pacha, the ablest man in the Ottoman empire, 
the favorite and true friend of the sultan, Abdul 
Medjid Khan; and last not least, Rachel, the 
tragic muse of France. The old Austrian 
field-marshal and the young French actress (for 
Rachel was only thirty-seven) died on the same 
day. A few days before her death, the faded, 
failing woman, caused her jewels, of which she 
possessed a valuable collection, together with 
some of her richest dresses, to be brought and 
spread out before her on the bed. She examined 
them one by one, and then murmured with a 
sigh, “ Faut-il done quitter tout (Must I leave 
them all)?” Yes, all! nothing of the gauds of 
earth can follow the departing spirit. The 
wealthy actress in the hour of her death is no 
better than the ragged ballad singer of the French 
cafes. Rachel died true to the faith of her fath- 
ers—a Jewess—though the church of Rome had 
long and honorably struggled to bring this lost 
sheep into the fold of St. Peter. 


News For Torrers.—The city of New York 
alone sells three times as many “ pure, imported 
brandies,” and four times as many “ pure, im- 
ported wines,” annaally, as all the wine and 
brandy producing countries export. pomanany, 
it is clear, drinks a spurious article. 


Strartiinc.—A correspondent of the New 
York Courier says the ladies are coming out 
without hoops, bustle, waiting or anything else! 


INUTILITY OF hundred hours 
of vexation, says the Italian proverb, will not pay 
a farthing of debt. 


Reat Caritat.—The best capital to begin 
life on is a capital wife. 


SCOTCH SHREW DNESS, 

In the Letters from the Highlands, written 
about 1720 by one of General Wade’s engineers, 
there occurs a good practical joke with respect to 
the tailors of Inverness. To prevent cabbaging, 
an ingenious process was adopted: “TI shall 
give you a notable instance of precaution used 
by some of the men against the tailor’s purloin- 
ing. This is, to buy everything that goes to the 
making of a suit of clothes, even to the stay-tape 
and thread ; and when they are to be delivered 
out, they are altogether weighed before the tail- 
or’s face. And when he brings home the suit, it 
is again put into the scale, with the shreds of 
every sort, and it is expected that the whole shall 
answer the original weight.” 

Wonrta or.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of mag- 
azines, sheet music; pamphlets, and the like, 
lying about their rooms in most unavailable 
form. Now to double their value, to preserve 
them, and to make them convenient for use and 
ornamental to your apartments, you have only 
to place them together, send to our office by ex- 
press, or hand them in personally, and they will 
be bound up in any desired style, at the lowest 
rates, and returned to you in one week. A val- 
uable collection of books is accumulated in a lit- 
tle while by this means at an extremely trifling 
cost. 


“Ma Conscrence!”—The stationery used 
in the public departments of England, last year, 
amounted to nearly two millions of dollars. 
That ought to buy red tape enough to go several 
times round the world. 


INTERESTING Quest1oN.—The Evening Ga- 
zette suggests a question for a debuting society : 
“If mead was an invention of the Medes, was 
soda got up by the Persians ?” 


Postrace Stamps.—The number of postage 
stamps used last year, was 168,494,540, the value 
of which was $4,649,975 25. 


‘+ A Leacur.—The entire police corps of Peters- 
burg, Va., have joined the Sons of Temperance. 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 

The organ is of such great antiquity, that 
neither the time nor place of invention, nor the 
name of the inventor is identified ; but that they 
were used by the Greeks, and from them bor- 
rowed by the Latins, is generally conceded. St. 
Jerome describes one that could be heard a mile 
off, and says there was an organ at Jerusalem 
which could be heard at the Mount of Olives. 
Organs are affirmed to have been first introduced 
into France in the reign of Louis I., A. D. 815, 
and the construction and use of them taught by 
an Italian priest, who learned the art at Constan- 
tinople. By some, however, the introduction 
into that country is carried as far back as Char- 
lemagne, and by others still further. 

The earliest mention of an organ in the north- 
ern histories is in the annals of the year 757, 
when the emperor Constantine, surnamed 
Copronymus, sent to Pepin of France, among 
other rich presents, a “ musical machine,” which 
the French writers describe to have been com- 
posed of “ pipes and large tubes of tin,” and to 


have imitated sometimes the “roaring of thun- 


der,” and at others the “warbling of a flute.” 

Bellarmine alleges that organs were first used 
in churches about 660. According to Bingham, 
they were not used till after the time of ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, about A. D. 1250. Gervas, the monk 
of Canterbury, who flourishad about 1200, says 
they were in use about a hundred years before 
his time. If his authority be good, it would 
countenance a general opinion that organs were 
common in the churches of Italy, Germany and 
England, about the seventh century. 


Hipes Leatuer.—There is invested 
in the hide and leather business in Philadelphia 
a capital of not less than two millions of dol- 
lars; and in the manufacture of morocco and 
sheep skins at least five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Many a cobbler invests -his little auw/ in 
this material. 


A srtenpip Tempte.—The cathedral of 
Berlin, the construction of which is to be shortly 
resumed, will cost, it is estimated, at least five 
millions of thalers. The steeple will be higher 
than the cupola of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 


A sweer Irem.—lIt is stated in the New 
Orleans Crescent that the sugar crop of Louis- 
iana for 1857 was from 225,000 to 250,000 
hhds., against about 75,000 hhds. in 1856. 


Troux.—A diligent man always finds leisure to 
do what he has a mind to—a lazy one, never. 
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DYING OF FRIGHT. 

Brantome relates that the Duchess of Angou- 
leme, in the 16th century, being awakened dur- 
ing the night, she was surprised at an extraordi- 
nary brightness which illuminated her chamber. 
Apprehending it to be the fire, she reprimanded 
her women for having made so large a one; but 
they assured her it was caused by the moon. 
Tho duchess ordered her curtains to be with- 
drawn, and discovered this unusual light to pro- 
ceed from a comet. “Ah!” she exclaimed, 
“this is a phenomenon which appears not to 
persons of common condition. Shut the win- 
dow: it is a comet which announces my de- 
parture ; I must prepare for death.” ‘The fol- 
lowing morning she sent for her confessor in the 
certainty of an approaching dissolution. The 
physicians assured her the apprehensions were 
ill-founded and premature. “ If I had not,” she 
replied, “seen the signal for death, I could not 
believe it, for I do not feel myself exhausted or 
particularly ill.” On the third day after this 
event, she expired, the victim of terror. Long 
after this period all appearances of the celestial 
bodies, not perfectly comprehended by the mul- 
titude, were supposed to indicate the deaths of 
sovereigns, or revolutions in their governments. 


Ricues not Harpiyess.— The late Mr. 
Girard, of Philadelphia, when surrounded by 
immense Wealth, and supposed to be taking su- 
preme delight in its accumulation, wrote thus to 
a friend: ‘As to myself, I live like a galley 
slave, constantly occupied, and often passing the 
night without sleeping. I am wrapped in a lab- 
yrinth of affairs, and worn out with care. Ido 
not value fortune. The love of labor is my 
highest emotion. When I rise in the morning, 
my only effort is to labor so hard during the 
day, that when the night comes, I may be 
enabled to sleep soundly.” 


Spirits From Beetrroot.—A 
company is at present in the course of formation 
for. carrying on operations upon a very large 
scale in France. The firm in London who have 
taken the matter in hand is a guarantee that 
ample capital will be provided. 


Wuat 1s TO BE pong ?—In tho year 1862, 
the thousandth anniversary of the Russian mon- 
archy is to celebrated with great pomp and 
national manifestation in Russia. 


A Woman or tHe Wortp.—The Viscount- 
ess de Renneville says that a woman of the world 
is a first class actress who knows how to play 


her part to perfection. 
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THE RAILROAD MIRACLE, 


In scanning the physical history of our country 
for the last twenty-five years, the immense 
amount and importance of the work which has 
been accomplished in the establishment of our 
railway system, appears as though it were the 
result of miracle. If any one had been bold 
enough to predict in the year 1833, a half centu- 
ry only after the treaty of peace which confirmed 
our independence, that in twenty-five years from 
that date the United States would be covered 
with a net-work of railroads extending from one 
end of the Union to the other, he would have 
been regarded as a crazy enthusiast. Truly, 
when we consider the vastness of the work, the 
immense expenditure of labor and capital which 
it has required, the complete revolution which it 
has made in the mode of travel and conveyance, 
and the trade and intercourse of the country, 
and then look back upon the few years of our 
own life within which it has all been accomplish- 
ed, the American railroad system appears like a 
stupendous miracle. 

In this wonderful achievement of enterprise, 
skill and capital, the good old State of Massa- 
chusetts has borne no small part. A pioneer in 
this, the most effective form of internal improve- 
ments, and numbering among her own works 
some of the first and most important of early 
railroads of the country, the genius, skill and 
enterprise of her sons have stamped themselves 
upon almost every mile that has been built, 
whether north, south, cast or west. Nor have 
her coffers been shut against the calls of other 
States for aid in those great public improvements. 
The wealth of her moneyed men has been invested 
in their stocks and bonds with a lavish hand, 
and whether in all cases productively to the cap- 
italist or not, yet with unquestionable benefit to 
the growth and prosperity of the country. Per- 
haps it would have been better for the Old Bay 
State at this day, if a few millions that have 
been sent to the West and South to aid unpro- 
ductive enterprises in those regions, had been de- 
voted to tunnelling the Hoosac mountain range, 
in the western part of our own State, and thus 
opened a practicable channel through which a 
share of the vast products of the western coun- 
try might have flowed to our seaboard, to the 
enrichment of our State and the building up of 
our commerce. But it is too late to repine over 
this misdirection of capital, and all we can now 
do is to hope for better things in the future. 

The railroad system of eur country has done 
more to consolidate it, and to make us one peo- 
ple, than anything else of a material nature— 
standing in that regard as far before all other 


physical agencies as the admirable and soul-stir. 
ring farewell address of Washington does before 
all political documents. This system has been, 
and in the time to come will still be, of incaleu- 
lable benefit in promoting trade and commerce 
between the different sections of the country. It 
brings together the merchants of all parts of the 
Union, even the most remote, to buy and sell, 
and thus facilitates that exchange of the produc- 
tions of labor upon which the wealth of a coun- 
try, and the happiness of its people so largely 
depend. Social intercourse and fraternal feeling 
are also largely promoted by this means, and 
true nationality of sentiment thus developed and 
strengthened. With all the disturbing causes 
that exist to alienate the attachment of the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union from each other, it 
is hard to tell what would have kept us united 


and happy as a nation, to the present hour, but’ 


for the free, full and hearty intercourse which 
railroad communication has established and 
promoted between those who might otherwise 
have acted upon erroneous and disparaging 
ideas of each others’ feelings, motives and 
purposes. 

Besides obliterating State and sectional dis- 
tinctions, this wonderful system of easy and 
rapid intercommunication has developed and 
stimulated the arts, sciences and literature of the 
country. Now a man’s readers, auditors and 
patrons are not confined to his own neighborhood 
or State ; but, thanks to railroads, they are found 
in every part of our widely extended country. 
The “ Dollar Monthly” is whirled by the lo- 
comotive to every locality which is protected by 
our flag, and read by our fellow-countrymen 
from the Aroostook in Maine to the Masilla 
Valley in New Mexico ; our “ Pictorial ” graces 
every drawing-room table from the city of Broth- 
erly Love to the Golden Gates of the Pacific. 
Our Boston lecturers flit away for a few days, 
and are heard by large and delighted audiences 
on the shores of the great lakes, and the banks 
of the mighty father of waters. Railroads too 
have performed wonders in opening the natural 
resources, powers and capabilities of the newly 
settled portions of the country. ‘They are more- 
over effective in concentrating men and materials 
for purposes of war, and therefore an important 
guarantee for peace. 

The United States are ahead of all other coun- 
tries in the number and extent of railroads, 
and a most important item of the wealth of the 
nation is represented by their stocks and bonds. 
The actual number of railroads in operation in 
the United States at the present time, is two 
hundred and fifty-nine, extending throughout 
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the whole Union in almost every direction. Of 
these, New York has the largest number, having 
thirty-eight. Ohio has twenty-seven, Pennsyl- 
yania twenty-one, Massachusetts twenty, Indi- 
ana eighteen, Virginia thirteen, Georgia nine, 
South Carolina eight, and Wisconsin seven. 
Other States have from six to one each. The 
total length of railroad lines now in operation is 
nearly twenty-four thousand miles, and their cost 
is not far from nine hundred and sixty millions 
of dollars. By this brief and necessarily imper- 
fect synopsis of the extent and cost of our rail- 
road system, our readers can form a pretty good 
idea of the magnitude of the miracle which 
twenty-five years have wrought in the land. 


> 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

It appears from the Wiscousin State Direc- 
tory that there are in the State ten railroads in 
full operation, covering a distance of 1888 miles, 
the gross receipts of the same being $150,000,000. 
The merchandise imports reached $28,000,000. 
There are eighty six banks in the State, and 
seventy-four doing business under the general 
banking law, with an aggregate capital of 
$6,815,000. The total amount of circulation 
issued by such banks is $3,133,501, and secur- 
ities assigned in trust to the State treasurer to 
the amount of $11,000,638. The aggregate of 
specie on deposit is $50,488 15. There are 2381 
common schools in the State, attended by over 
60,000 children. There are twénty colleges. 
There are one hundred and sixty-five newspa- 
pers published, being an increase of over one 
hundred during the past two years, and a good 
portion of them are German. 


A tarce Ficure.—It is stated by a San 
Francisco paper that the Mormons can bring into 
the field seventeen thousand troops. This ap- 
pears to us an over-estimate, but should Brig- 
ham’s forces be as large Uncle Samuel is abun- 
dantly able to take care of them. 


A Steampoat.—Brother Jonathan thus de- 
scribes asteamboat: “It’s got a saw mill on 
one side, and a grist mill on the other, and a 
blacksmith’s shop in the middle.” 


+ >» 
+ 


Fixanctac Denates.—Punch says, dry as 
the monetary debates may be deemed, they relate 
to a subject of immense interest. 


Goop Derps.—A good action is never thrown 
away, and perhaps that is the reason why we 
find so few of them. 
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THE MUSK DEER. 


The animal which furnishes the popular per- 
fume known as musk, is a native of Asia, being 
found in the cold and mountainous regions of that 
continent, particularly in the Himalaya range. 
It is partial to the roots of the pine, cedar, holly 
and cypress trees, which have a strong aromatic 
perfume, and this diet probably accounts for the 
odor of the peculiar musk secretion. This pre- 
cious substance is contained in a small pouch, 
suspended from the belly, near the navel. The 
musk deer is about the height of a goat, has a 
small head, pointed nose ornamented with long, 
white mustachios, slender legs, and large, thick 
haunehes. Two long, crooked teeth, protruding 
from the upper jaw, enable it to tear up the 
odoriferous roots upon which it feeds. Its hair is 
from two to three inches long, coarse and brist- 
ling ; black below, white in the middle, and of a 
grayish hue on the back. The natives of the 
country hunt these animals in great numbers, 
for their perfume bags, and find a very profitable 
market for them in India and China. It is with 
this perfume that the cakes of India ink are fla- 
vored, which our artists and draughtsmen use. 


+ 


CommenrciaL Disnonesty.—It was formerly 
the boast of the English mercantile community 
that their body was entirely free from rogues. 
But of late years there have been some signal in- 
stances of commercial dishonesty in England. 
However, they punish their rogues always. 
Lately Henry Smith, formerly a large merchant 
at Hull, was sentenced to ten years penal servi- 
tude for forgery. Not many years since this 
crime was a hanging matter in England. 


> 


LiBerRAL PatTrRonaGE.—It is stated that the 
subscription to Agassiz’s forthcoming scientific 
work already exceeds a million and a quarter of 
dollars, This is almost unparalleled in the 
history of modern literature. 


4 > 


Littie Taincs.—A word, a look, a frown, 
are little things, but they are powerful for good 
or evil. Remember this. 


A Hint to good word is 
an easy obligation; but not to speak ill only re- 
quires our silence, which costs us nothing. 


Tue Cost or Vice.—What maintains one 
vice, would bring up two children. 


Who are.—The three great conquerors 
of the world are Love, Death and Fashion. 
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THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 

The immediate proximity of Cuba to the 
United States, its commanding position in the 
great outlet to our Mississippi valley, the Gulf of 
Mexico, its control over the pathway to our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific ocean via. the isthmus 
routes, and its commercial importance to our 
great productive interests, all combine to render 
the possession of that great and wealthy off- 
shoot from our continent, a question of the deep- 
est interest to the people of the United States. 
This is no new, no partisan question ; it is emi- 
nently an American, and a national question, 
and one as old as the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States. Cuba has now been in the possession 
of Spain for nearly four hundred years; some- 
times as an indifferent dependency of the empire, 
again as an important rendezvous for Spanish 
fleets and armies in the subjugation of Spanish 
America, and within the last century as a pro- 
lific source from whence to extort a princely 
revenue. The first Spanish settlement was 
made in 1511, by Velasquez, at Baracoa, on the 
eastern end of the island, at which time it is esti- 
mated there were one million of native Indians 
in Cuba. In the course of an hundred years 


the Indians had utterly disappeared, owing to 
the remorseless cruelty of the conquerors. In 


the course of an hundred and fifty years more, 
the Spanish population amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand, the free blacks to thirty thousand, 
and the slaves to forty-five thousand—one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand in all. The total 
present population is estimated at one million 
and a half, fifty-four per cent. of which is Spanish 
and free black, and forty-six per cent. slave. 
The area of Cuba and its small dependencies 
is given by the Spanish authorities at 36,013 
square miles, which is nearly five times as large 
as Massachusetts, and more than one half of the 
extent of all New England. The extensive 
shore-line thus presented, is furnished with nu- 
merous accessible harbors, some of which are 
the best in the world for commercial and naval 
purposes. There are several mountainous ridges, 
traversing the island in various directions, but 
the interior is generally gently undulating, like 
the surface of England, with an average eleva- 
tion of about three hundred feet above the sea- 
level. The rivers Are abundant for an island, 
but of course small when compared with those of 
the continent ; they however furnish much avail- 
able water-power. The supply of fresh water is 
very abundant, even welling up copiously be- 
neath the sea, in various parts of the coast, and 
with such force as to preserve it from taint of salt 
water long enough to be baled up by vessels for use. 
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The climate, owing to the moderate elevation 
of the island and its proximity to the gulf, is un- 
commonly mild for the latitude, and generally 
healthy, with the exception of the sea-coast in 
the months of July and August. The mean 
temperature of those months is 84°, and that of 
the coldest month is only 18° lower. The mean 
temperature of the whole year is about 78°, 
Rain falls frequently during the hot season, but 
in showers of short duration, while for the great- 
er part of the time the sky is clear. The diary 
of a year’s mean observations show—of clear 
and partially cloudy days, 286, and of cloudy 
days 80. The lands are celebrated for their fer- 
tility in the production of the usual tropical 
crops, such as sugar, tobacco and coffee, while 
cotton and indigo are seen growing in a wild 
state, and all the esculent roots grow lavishly. 
The sugar production, even under the enormous 
burden of Spanish taxation, is a profitable pur- 
suit, and the tobacco of the island, which owes 
its superiority to the peculiar nature of the soil, 
may be increased to any extent that the com- 
merce of the world shall require. Probably two- 
thirds of the territory of Cuba is uninhabited at 
the present time, so unequally is the population 
distributed over the island. The average popu- 
lation to the square mile is only forty-two for 
this rich and fertile island, while that of Masse- 
chusetts with its rugged and meagre soil and cx- 
acting climate, is one hundred and twenty-seven. 
Under wise and liberal government, and judi- 
cious management, this gem of the Antilles 
could be made to support a population of at least 
two hundred and fifty to the square mile, or of 
twice the density of our own State. 

Of the roads in Cuba, it may be said gener- 
ally, that they are bad, owing to soil, rains and 
Spanish character. They are worse in the east- 
ern than in the central part of the island, and 
better in the western. The principal road run- 
ning east from Havana is the great highway of 
the island, and the mail road. It extends the 
whole length of the island, and is 299 leagues in 
length. There are four short turnpikes radiat- 
ing from Havana, which are very excellent roads. 
There are eleven railroads with various branches, 
amounting in all to nearly four hundred miles. 
These have cost upwards of fifteen millions of 
dollars, and pay an average income of five per 
cent. over and above the cost of running. The 
island is well adapted for railroads, and the 
system is as yet but partially developed. 

Although the military position of Cuba is one 
of great importance, yet its military strength is 
not great, the present sparseness of the popula- 


| tion, great extent of coast, and large number of 
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good harbors, rendering its defence impossible. 
Nothing but a dense population, composed of 
hardy, prosperous, patriotic citizens, can ever 
render Cuba secure against foreign invasion. 
Particular ports and harbors are very strongly 
fortified and guarded, by the Spanish govern- 
ment, and at great expense to the people of Cu- 
ba; but there are several other ports which an 
enemy might seize upon, and make as formidable 
as these. Cuba was captured by the British in 
1762, and the cities of Havana, Matanzas and 
Mariel occupied by them. It was, however, re- 
sored to Spain in the year following, by the 
treaty of Paris. The same facilities that en- 
courage foreign invasion also promote smuggling, 
and to so great an extent is this carried on, that no 
accurate idea of the imports and exports of this 
island can be given. The official returns for 
1352 showed the amount of imports for that year 
at about thirty millions of dollars, and the ex- 
ports at twenty-eight millions. Two-thirds of 
the amount of imports was in Spanish vessels, 
while only one quarter of the exports was in 
thore vessels. The Spanish vessels in this com- 
merce were about eight hundred and fifty, while 
the foreign vessels numbered three times as 
many. This statement furnishes a key to Span- 
ish Cuban policy, whereby the Cubans are taxed 
enormously to encourage the vessels and pro- 
ducts of Old Spain, while the superannuated old 
tyrant is unable to take even a moiety of her 
products in return. Thus by the tariff at Havana, 
products and manufactures of the United States 
in American vessels, pay an average duty of 
$2 1-2 per cent., while the same descriptions of 
articles from Spain, in Spanish vessels, pay only 

91-2 per cent.—a tax of almdst one quarter the 

cost of the article, wrung from the Cuban com- 

moner to enrich the Spanish grandee. Again, 

four from Spain in Spanish vessels, is taxed only 

82 per barrel duty, while that from the United 

States, in American vessels, is taxed $10 75 per 

‘arrel. In the year 1822 there were imported 

into Cuba from the United States about 145,000 

arrels of flour. ‘The duty was then seven dol- 

lars per barrel. In 1852 the total importation 

was 327,950 barrels, of which only 7610 barrels 

vere from the United States. 

Besides the tariff duties, Spain also bleeds her 
‘Victim with various internal taxes, such as the 
leubala, or 81X per cent. tax on the value of real 
state sold, a meat tax on all animals killed for 
‘onsumption, ecclesiastical tithes, stamp tax, lot- 
ery tax,etc., so that the actual and acknowledged 
"venue raised from the people amounts to about 
‘ixteen millions of dollars per annum. The 
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is probably about as much more, for all offices 
are sold, and the Spanish courtiers at Madrid 
receive a handsome per centage for the appoint- 
ment and continuance of persons in office. These 
again fleece the people without mercy. So uni- 
versal is this practice that it was made a topic of 
remark by Gen. Concha, in his work on Cuba, 
published at Madrid in 1853. Concha, who was 
formerly captain-general of the island, gives an 
instance of “an officer of a special tribunal who 
made in his office, in the short space of four 
months, more than forty thousand dollars!’ The 
civil list of Cuba costs about seven, the military 
about six, and the crown revenues take about 
three millions, thus using up the sixteen millions 
of dollars which are raised by public exaction. 

From this brief and imperfect sketch of the 
condition, capabilities and political importance 
of the island of Cuba, our readers will see that 
the acquisition of that valuable possession as a 
part of our Union, in case it should ever pass 
from the hands of Spain, is a subject of vital 
interest to the people of this country. Let us 
hope that wise, just and peaceful counsels will 
prevail, and that our government, by pre- 
serving a liberal and honorable policy, may suc- 
ceed at no distant day in attaching this invalu- 
able jewel to the diadem of the American Union. 
That the happiness of the human race, the peace 
of nations, and the permanent prosperity of 
Cuba as well as our own country, would be 
thereby promoted, it seems to us no one can 
doubt. 

Ovrracrovs.—A poetical clerk in a Brighton 
hotel thus parodies the first stanza in Emerson’s 
poem, “ Brahma :” 


“If the red sleigher thinks he sleighe, 
Or if the hostler thinks it’s sleighing, 
7 know not well the muddy ways, 
here all the snows are turned to rain.” 


Youne America.—The most popular dan- 
seuse at the present tire in Germany is Miss 
Maywood, an American girl, well remembered 
by our play-goers. 


A poor Excusz.—A poorexcuse is said to 
be better than none. An inebriate recently ex- 
cused himself on the ground that it wasn’t him, 
‘ut his health that had been drunk. 


Lost I:iusions.—The loss of a joyful illu- 
sion is always a painful thing. It is like a child 
looking at a clown after he has washed his face. 


INFLUENCE OF THE DeEAp.—More tender and 
more blessed is often the brooding influence of 


Mnount exacted by the illegal rapacity of officials 


the sacred dead than the words of the living. 
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898 FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The English think of branding the Sepoys with 
the letter “‘M,” for mutiny, “D” for desertion. 

The recent earthquake in Naples is supposed 
to have caused the death of 5000 persons. 


Gen. Havelock died on the 25th of November 
of dysentery, brought on by exposure and 
anxiety. 

Baron Rothschild has placed 60,000 pounds of 
bread at the disposal of the Paris municipality 
for the poor. 

Accounts have been received that the Circas- 
sians have attacked and massacred 1200 of the 
Russian garrison of Adekow. 


According to a Belgian paper, the funded 
property of the house of Rothschild, of Paris, 
amounts at present to forty millions sterling ! 

Russian organs assert that 100,000 of the Cir- 
cassians are about to abandon the hopeless contest 
with their powerful and persevering antagonist. 

In 1856, the population of France was at a 
stand-still; and there was that year a prepon- 
derance of deaths over births to the number of 
nearly 500,000, 

Dr. Forbes Boyle, the distinguished botanist, 
died suddenly at Acton, England. His knowl- 
edge of the material resources of India renders 
his death a great loss. 


The Sublime Porte (Constantinople) has or- 
dered a propeller to be built in America. Ma- 
hemed Pasha, the admiral of the Turkish navy, 
and a Turkish engineer, will come to the United 
States to make the necessary arrangements. 

The veteran Field Marshal Radetzky’s death 
took place on the 5th of January, its immediate 
cause being paralysis of the lungs, after an ill- 
ness of a week. The marshal was in the ninety- 
second year ot his age. 

Intelligence has been received of a continued 
a of the Christians in Madagascar. 

hirteen persons had been put to death, while 
many more had been subjected to torture, and a 
number reduced to slavery. 


The public life of the King of Prussia is ter- 
minated. His intellect is gone, and he is a mere 
wreck, All hopes of his ultimate recovery have 
disappeared, and in this state of attairs the idea 
of a regency has been abandoned. 


A ladies’ association has been established in 
England to promote care in the physical training 
of young girls, and “for the diffusion of sani- 
tary knowledge and the promotion of physical 
education.” 

The wines of the Duchess of Raguse, recently 
sold in Paris, embraced one hundred .bottles of 
port which the Duke of Abrantes captured fiom 4 
the Duke of Wellington in Portugal. It brought 
twelve dollars a bottle. Some Madeira wine of 
the vintage of 1778 also sold at a high figure. 


Mr. Bagdanoff, of St. Petersburg, announces 
that, by a new method, he has succeeded in ex- 
tracting from bird feathers the pigments which 
color them. These pigments are, besides being 
organic matter, durable enough to bear trans- 
portation from St. Petersburg to Paris, without 
alteration or decomposition. 


The police of Paris give the number of stran- 
gers now in Paris at 110,000. 

Layard the traveller goes to India, for the pur. 
pose of making a book on it. 

The Meilical Gazette of Lisbon says that all 
persons living in gas-lit houses escaped the fever, 


The French government is making great ef. 
forts to encourage the growth of cotton in Algeria, 


Two more volumes of Macaulay’s History of 
England will shortly see the light. 

The imperial government of China is very 
feeble, and must bend or break ere long. 

Mount Ararat is now among the gold-produe- 
ing districts, and it is estimated that it produces 
between 24,000 and 32,000 ounces a fortnight. 

The number of volumes taken out of their 

laces and consulted last year, at the British 
useum, was about 344,500, or 1175 per diem. 


Mayall, the celebrated artist in Line, has re- 
cently taken in London, a photograph of Lord 
Palmerston, of the size of life. 

The French government has determined, after 
mature deliberation, to work the gold mines 
discovered in upper Senegal. 


companion diamond to the Kob-i-noor, 
viz., the “‘ Kon-i-toor,” is said to be secreted 
somewhere in the Palace of Delhi by the royal 
family, which lately occupied it. 

An explosion of the heating apparatus in the 
church of St. Surplice, at Paris, lately occurred 
during divine service, killing three persons and 
wounding several others. 

Eugenie of France recently appeared at a ball, 
wearing jewels whose value was estimated at 
$800,000, and having flounces of lace on her 
robe that cost $120,000. 

Archdeacon Jeffrys, a missionary in the East 
Indies, states that “for one really converted 
Christian, as a fruit of missionary labor, the 
drinking practices of the English have made 
fully one thousand drunkards in India.” 

The French Academy has lately determined 
to allow no literary man to enter it, of whatever 
talent, unless free from debt, and of good moral 
character. This proposition at first raised great 
clamor and opposition, but, nevertheless, it has 
prevailed. 

The British government in India recently 
hanged the great banker of Benares, near Cal- 
cutta, for treasonable correspondence with the 
insurgents in Oude. He offered a vast sum for 
his lite—four lacs of rupees—but the governor 
general refused to accept the ransom. 

Mail. de Flemnern, an old lady, says the Za- 
rich Gazette, blind for years past, and who had 
gene through a paintul operation without benetit, 
was fondling a grandchild, two years old, at the 
door of her cottage ; the baby gave her a violent 
thump in the eye, and she at once recovered per 
foct visual power. 

There is at this moment between the Ottoman 
and Greek government a subject of difference 
which makes some noise. A Greek fishing boat, 
when getting under way from Constantinople, 
refused to permit the custom house officers 10 
come on board, and the crew even levelled their 
muskets at the captain’s pasha, who was W 
on the quay. 
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RECORD OF 


Record of the Cimes. 


Imprisonment for debt is still in vogue in 
Canada—a relic of unenlightened days. 
The population of the world is estimated at 
1,000,000,000, and 33,333,333 die every year. 


Raw onions are said to be good disinfectants ; 
but what will disinfect them—eh ? 


The average of human life is 33 years—one 
quarter die before 7, one half before 17. 


The number of languages in the world is about 
3094; including dialects, of course. 

Gas manufactured from resin, is thought to be 
the most brilliant light. 

A law school has been opened for natives in 
Honolulu. 

The Philadelphians are building new yachts, 
remodeling others, and making extensive prepar- 
ations for the coming yacht season. 


The Virginia Senate has passed a bill appro- 
priating $5000 for the purchase of Mr. Barbee’s 
statue of “‘ Young America.” 

A new invention is announced for spinning 
cotton while in a wet state. It is said to 
stronger and finer than when spun dry. 

The official valuation of property in the sev- 
eral counties of Oregon amounts to $1,463,772, 
which is believed to be much under the real 
value. 


Blankets were first made in Bristol, England, 
by a poor weaver named Thomas Blanket, who 
gave his name to this peculiar manufacture of 
woolen cloths. 


An old lady who recently died in Portsmouth, 
N. IL, left as a relic of the better work of olden 
tine, a pair of shoes in a state of good preserva- 
tion, which she had worn for the last forty years. 


A clergyman of Cincinnati has sued a drug- 
gist of that city for the sum of ten thousand dol- 
las damages for making up for him a wrong 
prescription, which seriously affected his voice. 

Kighty-five pardons were granted by the Exe- 
cutive of Maryland during the two years past. 
Thirteen of these were given to persons convicted 
of murder or manslaughter. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Telegraph estimates 
that the agyregate shipments for the year, from 
the whole coal regions of that State, will amount 
to about 600,000 tons, or 116,000 tons less than 
the year previous. 

The estimated crop of cotton this year is now 
placed at 3,250,000 bales. The low prices are 
likely to postpone, for some years to come, any- 
thing like 2 serious competition from any cotton 
region in the world. 

It is a current rumor in private circles, that 
Mr. Fillmore is to make a second marriage. 
The lady designated is a resident of Albany—“a 
widow fair ’—possessing in her own right grace, 
fascination and property. 

Upwards of seventy-five thousand dollars have 
already been raised, and put out at interest, of 
the sum required for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon. Two hundred thousand dollars is the 
sum demanded for land and buildings not really 
Worth one-tenth that amount. 


THE TIMES. 


There are 520 students in the South Carolina 
college. 

Two sons of Patrick Henry of Virginia have 
erected a monument over his remains. 

The Isthmus of Suez, and that of New Granada 
and Nicaragua, must be dug through. 


The New York Harbor Commissioners report 
that the harbor is filling up and shoaling rapidly. 

During 1857, 26 revolutionary soldiers died, 
and 26 persons a century old and over. 

The State debt of Michigan is now $2,269,467. 
The balance in the treasury is $158,690. 

The taxable property of Pennsylvania is as- 
sessed at $568,770,234. 

The debt of New York State is over thirty- 
one millions of dollars. 

The debt of the State of Pennsylvania 
amounts to $39,881,738. 

A young lady of Brighton has committed to 
memory 4440 verses of Scripture within a year. 

Col. Inglis, lately commandant at Lucknow, 
India, is a Nova Scotian by birth. 

Worcester has one member of a parish, who 
pays on a valuation of his property, twelve 
hundred dollars a year towards his minister’s tax. 


In the Salem Court of Common Pleas, lately, 
a man named Brown recovered of a Mr. Smith, 
who spit in his face, damages to the amount 
of $60. 

An Iowa paper states that a colony consisting 
(f some twenty or thirty females, have pur- 
chased the northeast township in Bremer count 
and will settle there next spring. They hail 
from Lowell, Mass. 


The poet Bryant was lately in Madrid, anda 
paper of that city, in a kind notice of his person, 
classes his poems with those of Rioja for noble- 
ness of thought, truth of description, delicacy 
and tenderness, 

Mr. Merriam, the clerk of the weather on 
Brooklyn Heights, reports that eighty-seven 
shocks of earthquakes were felt in different parts 
of the world in 1857, and he expects to hear of 
others which took place during the same period. 


Col. Cross, an American, has recently arrived 
from India, where he amassed $7,500,000, and is 
in treaty for the purchase of large estates in 
Yorkshire, England. The colonel left England 
in 1808, almost penniless. 


By statistics published in the Baltimore pa- 
pers, it is shown that in that city, during the past 
year, the casualties from the use of camphene 
have occasioned the maiming of 42 persons, in- 
cluding seven cases which resulted in death. 

Mayor Tieman of New York has determined 
to visit the mock auctioneers with a sort of pun- 
ishment that they will feel. On the second com- 
plaint which is made against any one of them, 
the license of such person will be revoked, and 
his bonds ($2000) will be forfeited. 

At the present time, says the Pioneer, there are 
not less than 7,000,000 acres of public lands in 
Minnesota subject to pre-emption at the rate of 
$1 25 an acre, or we might say at the rate of 
ninety cents an acre, for land warrants can be 


had at this price. 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merry-Making. 


An auctioneer does as he is bid. 

How many pannels are there in the door of a 
* brown study ?” 

“Don’t rob yourself,” as the farmer said to 
the lawyer who called him hard names. 

They have got a fellow in jail in Troy, N. Y., 
for swindling. He dried snow and sold it for salt. 

When was Noah’s wife’s cradle like a county 
in Virginia? When it was Rocking Ham. 

A correspondent of a Picayune paper has 
such a cold in his head, that he can’t wash his 
face without freezing the water. 

“My dear,” said a distinguished gentleman to 
his wife, “‘I hear much about the age of Peri- 
kles. What ave perikles ?” 

There is a family in Ohio so lazy that it takes 
two of them’to sneeze—one to throw the head 
back, and the other to make the noise. 

“Did you say you would put a knife into 
me?” “Ithink Idid. I said I would put a 
knife into any goose with pleasure.” 

Why is a vain young lady like a confirmed 
drunkard ? Because neither of them are satisfied 
with the moderate use of the glass. 

Why is mortar adhesive? Because it is of a 
confiding nature, and imagining that every ob- 
ject is a brick, it will attach itself to anything. 

Mike, speaking of 2 celebrated musician, said, 
“ He has led a very abandoned life.” “*O, yes,” 


replied Scaley, “‘ the whole tenor of his life has 
been base.” 
What is the difference between Noah’s ark 


and a down-éast coaster? One was made ol 
Gopher wood, and the other was made to go for 
wood. 


A Climer.—A Yankee, boasting of a visit 
which he had paid to the queen, clinched his re 
marks by declaring, “I should have been in. 
vited to stay to dinner, butit was washing day.” 


“You are writing my bill on very rough pa 
per,” said a Wallsend client to his Grey Street 
attorney. “Never mind,” said the lawyer, “ it 
has to be filed before it comes into court.’ 

“Do you know the prisoner, Mr. Jones?” 
“Yes, to the bone.” “ What is his character?” 
“Didn’t know that he had any.” “ Does he 
livenear you?” “So near that he has only 
spent five shillings for fire-wood in eight years.” 

A witness in a liquor case, recently, gave the 
following testimony: “ Sal soda is ice and wa- 
ter,and some stuff squirted into it from a con- 
cern. Don’t know whether it is intoxicating or 
not—it makes one feel good—feet lift easier.” 

The German Diet—A boy at school, in the 
West, when called on to recite his lesson in 
history, was asked—‘ What is the German 
Diet?’ “‘Sourkrout, pretzels] schnapps, blut 
wurst, and lager bier,” was the reply. 

“ Music hath Charms.”—A Zebu chieftain, 
with great nonchalance, called upon Dr. Barth, 
requesting to be accommodated with some poi- 
son. ‘I'he doctor, instead, showed him a watch, 
and let him heara musical box, which reconcile: 
him to life. 


The book-keeper who fell from a column of 
figures is still in a critical state. 

Somebody says the Mississippi raised one foot, 
When it raises the other it will probably run. 

When was beef-tea first introduced into Eng. 
land? When Henry VIII. dissolved the papal 
bull. 

When should an inn-keeper visit an iron 
ening? When he wants a (bar made) bar. 
maid. 

Why is a thief the greatest mimic in the world ? 
Because he takes off everything within his 
reach. 

Why is a man with his eyes shut like an illit. 
erate schoolmaster ¢ Because he keeps his pupils 
in darkness. 

Anold advertisement of 1568 reads: “Want- 
ed, a stout, active man, who fears the Lord and 
can carry two hundred weight.” 

A young lady is charged with having said 
that, if a cart-wheel has nine felloes, it’s a pity if 
a pretty girl like her can’t have one. 

A rural poet in describing his lady-love says, 
she is as graceful as a watei-lily, while her breath 
smells like an armful of clover. His case is 
certainly approaching a crisis. 

A Yankee medicine-vender advertises that his 
nostrum cures all “humorous diseases.” In this 
category, we suppose, is included the laughing 
hysterics and St. Vitus dance. 

An Irish student was once asked what was 
meant by posthumous works? ‘ They are such 
says Paddy, a man writes after he 
is dead.” 


Rousseau was one day showing his “ Ode to 
Posterity ” to Voltaire. “Do you know,” said 
the sage, “I am afraid your ode will never be 
forwarded to its address.’ 

A lady somewhere out west advertises for a 
gentleman tor breakfast and tea. Shorthorn 
wants to know if she intends to make only two 
meals of him? O, the cannibal! 

A rather thick-headed witness in the police 
court at St. Louis was asked the question wheth- 
er the party accused “stood on the defensive?” 
He innocently replied : ‘‘ He stood on a bench.” 

A wayward youth, while undergoing corporeal 
punishment, exclaimed, dexterously directing 
the instrument of his torture into the master’s 
face, “It’s a poor rule that wont work both 
ways.” 

A Frenchman thinks the English language is 
very tough—‘ Dare is ‘look out,’” he says, 
which is to put ont your head and see ; and ‘ look 
out’ whicli is to haul in your head and not for to 
see—just contraire.” 

“Once upon a time,” a man met an old wo- 
man in an English town, driving several asses. 
“ Adieu, mother of asses,” said he. “ Adieu, 
my son !”’ was the old woman’s reply. The fel- 
low went on his way; feeling for his ears. 


GIVEN AWAY. 

Any person desiring to see a copy of Batiou’s Picte 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
return elegant engravings of charge. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mase. 


Great success of Mec, Wbby in the character of Office Sectier, 


Is 80 powerfully impressed by the mérit of Spiid, candi- 
date for Congress, that 


He concludes to see him—is received with fervor, and 
promised the vacant post of collector of customs. 


Explaius his candidate’s views lo the free and indepen- | And throws his whole weight into the election, and after 
mt, ete , Spud is elected, 


§ 
Wobby aa elector 
, 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


Hurries off to Washington in advance of the express 
train to get his own appointment. 


Only to hear, ** There is nothing for you, my good man.” 


And on venturing to expres’ his indignation, is politely He returns to his native place improved in figureand it, 


shown out by Sambo. but decidedly not in general 


ii 
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| same office. 
= 
He struggles for audience at the expense of his wardrobe, | [iii ! 
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